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INTRODUCTORY 



Fbom 


THE PUNJAB DISTURBANCES COURT OF INQUIRY, 
LAHORE. 


THE HOME SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PUNJAB, LAHORE. 


Dalfd Lahor(\ the KWi April 1954 

Siii, 

We, the President and Member of the Court f>f Inquiry constituted under 
the Punjab Disturbanees (Public liKjuirv) Act, 195.*^, have the honour to submit 
the followin^^ report:— 

(HINSTITI'TION OF (XIURT 

In the heu:iniun<^ of March 1959, widespread disturbances brc^ke out. in the 
Pufijal) wliich in sorru* places coni.inue‘d till th.e middle of April 1959. These 
took sf) alanninaa turn and as.siimed such a. menac ing form that in sevcsral places 
tbe rnilitar>’ liad to lx- (%iijed in, and in Laliort* Martial Law had to bo pro- 
ehiinaal, wliicli leinained in force till tiie middle of May 1959. Before the 
declaration of^VIartia! Law, the police; had !<•. rt‘sort to firing in several place.s 
and at least two persons were kilkal oji the. night of 4th March and tot) o\\ oth 
March. Sixty-six p(‘rst)ns iikuc must have h(‘cn injured in tlu tiring because 
that number of wounded persons admitted to the Lahore hospitals had 
gunshot wounds. The number of casualties admitted by the military to 
have heeii caused in c|uelliiig the disturbances in Lahore was eleven killed and 
forty-nine wounded. Tn some other towns also there wcie a. iiumber' of (^ual- 
ties caused by bring ])y the police or the military. 

The disturbajiees wen; tlie direct result of the r(‘jection by Khwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din, the tlien Prime Minister o( Pakistan, of an ultimatum delivere<I 
to him in Kara(;]n on iMst January 1959 by a deputation of the id'Mna who 
had been authorised to do so by tbe Majlis-i-Amal constitul(*d by the All- 
Pakistan Muslim Pai t ies Convemtion held in Karachi from lOtb to iSt li January 
1953. The ultimatum was to the effect that- if within a month the Qadiani 
Ahmadis were not declared a noii-Muslini minr>rity and Chaudhri Zafnillah 
Khan, tlu' Foreign Minister who is an Ahmadi. and other Ahrnadis occupying 
key posts in the State, not removed from their offices, the Majlis-i-Amal w’^ould 
resort to direct action (raM Ifjdam.), At a conference of the Central Ministers 
and representatives of West Pakistan Provinces held in the early hours of the 
morning of 27tli February it was decided to reject the ultimatum and to arrest 
the prominent members of Majlis-i-Amal in Karachi and some leaders of the 
movement in the Punjab. The disturbances commenced ini mediately after, 
and as a direct result of, these arrests. 
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On 19th June 1953, the Governor of the Punjab promulgated Ordinance 
HI of 1963 which, with certain amendments suggested by us, became the 
Punjab Disturbances (Public Inquiry) Act, 1953, Punjab Act II of 1954, directing 
J,h© Betting up of a Court for holding a public inquiry into the disturbanC/OS. 
in exercise of the powers given by subsection (1) of section 3 of the Ordinance, 
the Governor appointed us members of the Court of Inquiry with the direction 
to make an inquiry into the disturbances in accordance with the following 
terms of reference:— 

(1) the circumstances leading to the declaration of Martial Law in 

Lahore on 6th March 1953; 

(2) the responsibility for the disturbances; and 

(3) the adequacy or otherwise of the measures taken by the Pro¬ 

vincial civil authorities to prev’^ent, and suhseqnontly to deal 
with, the disturbances. 

We commenced the inquiry on 1st. July 1953 and held 117 sittings of 
which 92 were devoted to the he«aring and recording of evidence. The 
evidence was concluded on 23rd January 1954 and arguments in the case liist^ed 
irom Ist to 28th February 1954. Five weeks were taken by us to formulate 
€mr conclusions and in writing the report. 

The record consists of 3,600 pages of written statements and 2,700 pages 
el evidence. Three hundred and thirty-nine documents have been formally 
exhibited, while a large number of books, pamphlets, journals and newspaj^ers 
referred to in the course of the evidence and arguments. Besides, a large 
number of letters, each extending to several pages and a few to even more 
Uinii a hundred pages, were r 0 <'.eived, each of which has been wirefully 
perused by us. 


PROCEDURE AND PARTIES 

As the inquiry was to be of a general character and not against any 
named party, and as the Government of the Punjab had no views in the matter, 
w© adopted a procedure of our own to ensure that all relevant material was 
placed before us to enable us to discharge our functions under the Act. Sub¬ 
section (5) of section 5 of the Act had declared that we were not bound by the 
Provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and in exercise of th<* powers 
given to us by the same subsection we framed a rule that wo were not to be 
bound by the Evidence Act. The object of framing this rule was to com¬ 
plete the inquiry within the shortest possible time, consistently with the duty 
of collecting as reliable and authentic a material for our findings and obser¬ 
vations as was possible in the circumstances. Despite this rule, however, we 
have substantially adhered to the principles of the Law of Evidence and have 
refrained from recording an^’^ serious finding against any party on what under 
the Law of Evidence is not relevant and admissible. In view of the bulk of the 
material and the scope and extent of our inquiry, we could not, on occasions, 
help departing from the rule against hearsay but we have accepted hearsay 
only where we felt there could be no doubt as to its truth. The parties and 
some important ofiicors were required to put in written statements but w© 
allowed inspection of such statements and gave to the party affected the right 
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to recall for cross-examination the makers of such statements. We feel that 
by adopting this procedure we have eliminated the element of error as far as 
possible. 

In the course of discussion we have referred to numerous extracts from 
speeches alleged to have been made by certain j)ersons on specific occasions. 
These speeches, unless they were published in newspapers or occur in some 
publication of the party concerned or have been deposed to in the evidence 
before us, cannot be said to have been formally proved. But the fact that a 
speech, whether it has or has not been proved, was reported is relevant to 
determine the adequacy or otherwise of the action taken thereon. References 
in the report to speeches should, therefore, be read subject to this observation. 

Wo have quoted in English certain verses of the Holy Qur’an, which 
were relied upon by the parties. The translations so quoted have all been 
taken from Allama Abdulla Yusuf Ali’s Translation of the Holy Qur’an. 

We took judicial noti<H^ of the fact that certain persons and organi¬ 
sations were in a position to assist us in returning a repl}^ to the terms of re¬ 
ference. Wo, therefore, made them parties to the proceedings and directed them 
to put in written statements expressing their respective views on each of the 
l€‘rms of referenco. The organisations that were thus made parties were:— 

(1) The Punjab Government, 

(2) The Provincial Muslim League, 

(‘5) The Majlis-i-Alirar, 

(4) The Majlis-i-Amal appointed by the Majlis-i-Tahaffuz-i-Kliatni- 

i-Niibiiwwat, Punjab, 

(5) The Jama’at-i-Islami, 

(6) The Sadr Anjuman Ahmadiya, Rabwah, 

(7) The Ahmadiya Anjuman-i-Isha’at-i-lslam, Lahore. 

During the period over which the inquiry extends, Sardar x\bdur Rab 
Nishtar was the Governor of the Province till 26th November 1951 when he was 
succeeded by Mr. I. I. Chundrigar who held that office till after the procla¬ 
mation of Martial Law. Except for a few months when Mr. Pida Hasan 
occupied that post, Hafiz Abdul Majid was the Cluef Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Punjab, He was also the Home Secretary from 30th Sep¬ 
tember to 7th December 1951. Sayyad Ahmad Ali and Mr. Ghias-ud-Din 
Ahmad were Homo Secretaries, the former from 17th March 1949 to 30th 
September 1951 and the latter since 7th December 1951. Mr. Qurban Ali 
.Klian was the Inspector-General of Police till 11th February 1953, on which 
date he was relieved by Mr. Anwar Ali who, in addition to the duties of In¬ 
spector-General of Police, also continued to perform the duties of his original 
office of Deputy Inspoctor-Groneral of Police, C. I. D. Hafiz Abdul Majid, Mr. 
Ghias-ud-Din Ahmad, Mr. Anwar Ali, Mr. S. N. Alam, Sayyad Ijaz Husain 
Shah and Mirza Naeem-ud-Din—the last three during the relevant period wf^re 
respectively the Deputy Inspector-General, Lahore Range, District Magistrate, 
Lahore and Senior Superintendent of Police, Lahore—who in the ordinary course 
of their official duties were supposed to have firsthand knowledge of the origin 
and development of the disturbances, were also required to submit their written 
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statements on the terms of reference. The police officers mentioned fi bove were 
further required to state the quantity of the ammunition actually issued and 
used during the disturbances and the number of casualties claused by police 
firing. Sayyad Ijaz Husain Shall was directed to give a complete statement 
respecting the Magistrates A\’ho were daily detailed for duty during the dis¬ 
turbed period, the instructions issued to Ihem and the rtq)orts, if any, made 
by them. He was further re(|uired to submit copies of' all orders jinmiul- 
gated undcT section 144 of the Code' of Criminal Hrocedur(% t-ogethca* with in¬ 
stances of breaches oi‘ those orders and the action takm tliereon. We also 
directed liim to state wlutlier an\' requisition toi* tin* military iindei’ section 
129 ol the (V)de of (Criminal Procedurt* was mad(‘ and with what rxvsult, and if 
no such reipiisition was made to giv<' reasons for the omission. 

After ])erusing the: statenuait.s of tliose ofUeers, we considiTod it neces¬ 
sary to require Mian ]\Inmtaz IMuhamiuad Klnin Daiillaiia, who was th»‘ (^In’ef 
Minister oi the Thinjah during tlu^ (listurbanees, to submit a written stat(‘- 
menf. on bebail of Ids Ministry an<l to (‘oniinniiieate to the Court wh(‘th(T lu* would 
like to Ik' made a party to the ])roe(‘edings. In r(‘spons(‘ to this notice, Mr. 
Haultana |,‘res(ailed a petition ])!'a\ing that h(’ be iniplead(‘d as a partw We 
considered this request quite uatiu'al aial Ihendbn^ rnadi^ him a party and 
required him to submit a wratten staterruait. 

As the 'listurl)anc(‘s kad alfialc'd districts oi* Jbiwalpiiuli, Sialkot. 
Lyallpur. Cujninw'ala and, .Montcoinery, wt* dinadt'd flit' District Magistr’ati‘> 
and tlK‘ »Su])crintendciits ol i*o!i<M‘ of the^s*/ distrieis to submit deiail(Ml accounts 
of the disturbances in their res]Kntiv(‘ rUstricls, flu* origin and d(^v(dopment 
of the dis1urbanc(‘s, the m(‘asiirt‘s takaai to .su])])r'css them and the oilema's 
committed c*r r(‘poi-(cd during, and having rcha'eiice to. th(^ (listurbaiice.s, 
together with cof>i(vs of ;dl tirst inlormalion re.(»orts (d such olliaicf^s. 44ics(' 
offic(TS Inrthcr asked to submit' copi(‘s of c\t rai ls from dail> situation 

rejiorts, sj^a-ial reports and weiddy re]>orts, sent by tluaii to (Jovernment or 
any superior iitlioritx fraun 1st rlanuary 10r»‘> to 15th May 195lb witli lehaauua' 
to the anti-Ahmadiya agitation and the rons(*quon,t disturbance's. Tliey 
wertr request(al sfxa ifically to incaition all iusta.iic(;s of incitement to viol(ai(*e 
on the part of individuals or organisations and to dis lose all referoma^s eon- 
corning the sitnation mafic by thenr to CovaTruiicrit and all instructions re¬ 
ceived by tliem from Covernme.ut. 

Major-thaicral Muhammad Azam Khan, Gerua-.d Officer (kammanding 
the 10th Division, who constituted liimself Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
was requested tea giv^e a eomjrlete des(.Tiption of the situation at the time of 
the proclamation of Martial Law and the reasons which led him to proclaim 
Martial t^a-w. 

lh(‘ ])ublie wtTc iiotitled by advertisements in the newspapers that 
any person wlio w ished to give evidence before the (^ourt of Inquiry in relation 
to any of tlu' terms of reforonee should commum’eato with the ScuTctary of the 
Court, submifling a brief statement of the oviden(*o lu' larojiosed to give. This 
statement was to be kept confidential unless the j)orson submitting it chose to 
appear in Court and give voce cvifleuce in a public sitting. 

As most of the leaders of the movement which led to the disturbances 
were confined in jails, having either been convicted or ordered to be detained 



under the Public Safety and Security Acts, we requested the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment to use its "good offices to h*avo such of the prisoners as were confined 
in jails outside the Punjab, brought to Lahore in order to enable them to in¬ 
struct theii* representatives in the preparation of the written statements. The 
Punjab Government acted accordingly and we are glad tliat the other Govern¬ 
ments honoured the Punjab Government’s request and sent such prisoners and 
d etenus to Lahore. 

With the exception of the Punjab Government and the Punjab MiisUm 
League, each party has put in an exhaustive statement, arirl we take this op¬ 
portunity of expressing our gratitude for the wealth of detail, incident and 
argument which the parties have embodied in their written statements. 
Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, the head of Jama’at-i-Tslami, who is under¬ 
going a life sentence awarderl to him by a Military (^ourt, has also submitted a 
written statement in liis capacity of (^x-Amir of the Jama'at and the written 
sta^tement of th(j Jama’at closely follows his statement. Maulana Abdus 
Sattar Klian Niazi, who also is a prisoner under a similar sentence, applied 
t.o be made** ii party to the proceedings, but on the principh? we had adopted in 
impleading parties, we could not a.c-c(Ml(‘. to his recpiest and permitted liim, 
if he so i;hose, to submit a written statement. A(‘Conlirigly he submitted a 
stat(unent which covers several hundixul pages which we have carefully read. 

The written statement of tlie Punjab Government covers a few lines 
and merely informs the Court that the Government has no views on the sub¬ 
ject but. \nidertakes to assist the Court V)y placing l)efore it such material as 
the Court, may r(‘(j|uire. This undertaking has been discharged in letter and 
spirit, and but. fo?* the promptness with wdiich the Coui t.’s requests for docu¬ 
ments and information or other ac^tioii were attended to. tiie inquiry would 
have been indehnitely ]jr(j\origed. At the conchision of the evidence, iVir. 
Pazal Ilahi, counsel for the Punjab Government, reiterated the. Government’s 
stand that, it had no views in the mailer, but on the basis of the material on 
record he placed his personal virnvs before tlie Court in a three-day argument. 
Though there were not only allegations which we have found to bo substantial¬ 
ly eorreet, that there was a (complete abs(Mice of ideological resistance by the 
Muslim League to the subversive movement of direct action, ])ut that the 
officers of the League in sc^veral districts took prominent part in the agitation, 
the written statement submitted on behalf of the Provincial Muslim League 
is a complete disappointment inasmmrh as it contents itself with sending 
copies of some resolutions j)assed by the Working Committee or by the Council 
of the Punjab Muslim League indicating its vi(nvs on the anti-Ahmadiya agi- 
tatioii. 

Subsection (2) of section 5 of the Act gav(‘ the Court the power to direct 
a police officer, not below the rank of a Superintendent of Police, to conduct 
such investigation as it considered to be necessary ft)r the purpose of the in¬ 
quiry. We made frequent use of this provision and appointed Mr. Muham¬ 
mad Husain, Superintendent of Police, C. I. D., to hold investigation into 
several matters, direct trial of which by the Court would have involved con¬ 
siderable expense and delay. Mr. Muhammad Husain discharged this duty 
with his usual promptitude and thoroughness. 
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Khwaja Naziin-ud-Din, wlio was the Prime Minister, Mr. Chundrigar; 
who was the Governor of the Punjab, and Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar, who was a 
Minister in the Central Cabinet, during the disturbances, and Chaudhri Zaf- 
ruUah Khan, the Foreign Minister, Sirdar Bahadur Khan, the Communications 
Minister, Dr. Ishtiaq Husain Qurcshi, Minister for Information and Broad¬ 
casting, and Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani, Minister for the Interior, were also 
examined by the Court at the request of one party or another. Of course, Mr. 
Daultana offered himself as his own witness. The evidence of all these wit¬ 
nesses was recorded in camera but portions of it were released to the press for 
publication. 

SUBJECTS TOUCHED 

On the doctrinal aspect of the inquiry and other connected religious 
topics, wc examined the leading ulama on the one side and Mirza Bashir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Ahmad, the present head of the Qadiani section of Ahmadis, on 
the other. In this part of the inquir^^ almost every important branch of hu¬ 
man knowledge was touched—religion, philosophy, science, etliies, attributes of 
God, anthropomorphism, reason and revelation, exegetics, cosmology, creation, 
time and space, origin and destination of man, aim and object of life, functions 
of the State and the church, sovereignty, democracy and theocracy, subjects, 
as the sequel will show, by no means irrelevant to the inquiry. The issues under¬ 
lying the inquiry, w'hich freciuently emerged in all their directness and with 
all their implications, are so deej) and fundamental that a reply to them one way 
or the other can make or mar the new State of Pakistan and entirely change 
the future course of her history. 

Our thanks are due not only to tln^ Honourable MinLstei*s, past or pre¬ 
sent, some of whom undertook long journeys to place their views before us but 
also to officers and the vlama who assisted us throughout this lengthy investi¬ 
gation, Maulana Murtaza Ahmad Khan Maikash on behalf of the MajlLs-i- 
Amal, Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar on behalf of the Ahrar and Mr. Said Malik 
on behalf of Jama’at-i-Islami must indeed have worked hard to do the job 
assigned to them by their principals. It was quite an experience for us to 
be associated with these learned scholars, an experience novel and exceed¬ 
ingly pleasant, which will live long in our memory. Equally grateful do we 
feel to the professional gentlemen, Mr. Yaqub Ali Khan, Mr. Nazir Ahmad 
Khan, Mr. Bashir Ahmad, Mr. Asadullah Khan, Mr. Abdur Rahman Khadim 
and Mr. Fazal Ilahi who in presenting the cases of their respective clients were 
a source of great help to us. 

With these remarks we approach our statutory task. 

DIVISION INTO PARTS 

After hearing arguments, we agreed between ourselves as to the answers 
that we should make to each term of reference, and then divided the work so 
that one of us should deal with general responsibility and the other with 
administrative action in particular. In the first three Parts, we have given 
a factual statement of relevant events, thus: 

PART I—From the Partition to the All Muslim Parties Convention,^ 
held in Lahore on 13th July 1952.. 
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PART II—From the Convention to 2l8t January 1953, when the 
ultimatum was delivered to the Prime Minister. 

PART ni —From the date of the ultimatum to the end of the distur¬ 
bances. 

Replies to the terms of reference will be found in the last three parts, 

thus: 

PART TV—Circumstances leading to Martial Law. 

PART V—Responsibility for the disturbances. 

PART YL —Adequacy or otherwise of administrative action by the 
civil authorities. 

For the purposes of Part VI, the period under observation has been 
divided into four sub-parts, according to the peculiar problem that each sub¬ 
division presents. 



PART I 


FROM PARTITION TO 
LAHORE CONVENTION 
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THE CONTROVERSY 

The genesis of the controversy that led to the disturbances is to be 
found in what has been described in official documents as ‘ the Ahrar- 
Ahmadiya controversy which had existed since long before the Partition. 
But this description was objected to, in fact resented, before us by all non- 
Ahmadi parties, on the ground that differences with the Ahmadis are not 
confined to the Ahrar and are common to all sects of Musalmans. Similarly 
the use of the word ‘ Ahmadi * exclusively in respect of the followers of Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad was resented by non-Ahmadis for the reason that all Musal¬ 
mans are Ahmadis, being the followers of the Holy Prophet Muhammad, whose 
other name was Ahmad, and that it has been wrongly usurped by the followers 
of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. We have decided to use the word ‘ Miisalman ’ 
to distinguish the general body of Muslims who do not believe in Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad from those who believe in him and the word ‘Ahmadi’, ‘Qadiani’ or 
‘Mirzai’ for the Qadiani section of Ahmadis who believe that Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad was a prophet {nahi). 


AHMADIS 

In Part V we will deal in greater detail with the doctrinal and social 
differences between the Qadianis and Musalmans. Here we content ourselves 
with only giving a brief account of the Ahmadiya movement, which was founded 
by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, a grandson of Mirza Ghulam Murtaza who was a 
General in the Sikh Darbar. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad was born on 13th 
February 1835, at Qadian, a village in the district of Gurdaspur, which 
exclusively belonged to his family in projirietary rights. He learned Persian 
and Arabic languages at home but does not appear to have received any Western 
education. In 1864 he got some employment in the District Courts, Sialkot, 
where he served for four years. On his father’s death he devoted himself whole¬ 
heartedly to the study of religious literature, and between 1880 and 1884 wrote 
his famous ‘Buraheen-i-Ahmadiya’ in four volumes. Later he wrote some 
more books. Acute religious controversies were going on in those days and there 
wore repeated attacks on Islam, not only by Christian missionaries but also 
by preachers of Arya Samaj, a liberal Hindu movement which was becoming 
very popular. 

In March 1882 Mirza Ghulam Ahmad claimed to have had a revelation 
(ilham) to the effect that he had been entrusted by God with a special mission, 
in other words, that he was a ‘ mamoor-min-Allah In 1888, again under 
an ilham, he demanded homage (baVat) from his adherents. Near the end of 
1890, Mirza Sahib again received an ilham that Jesus of Nazarctli (Isa Ibn-i- 
Maryam) had not died on the Cross, nor lifted up to the Heavens but that he 
was taken off the Cross in a wounded condition by his disciples and cured of his 
wounds, that thereafter he escaped to Kashmir where he died a natural death, 
that the belief that he will reappear in his original bodily form near the Day 
of Resurrection was wrong, that the promise relating to his appearance merely 
meant that another man with the attributes of Isa Ibn-i-Maryam would appear 
in the umrmt of the Holy Prophet of Islam and that this promise had been 
fulfilled in the person of Mirza Sahib himself who was Maseel-UIsa and thus 
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the promiscKl Messiah. The publicity given to this doctrine created a stir 
among tl)o Musalmans because this was contrary to the generally accepted 
belief that Isa Ibn-i-Maryaju was to descend from Heaven in his bodily form, 
and gave risci to strong opposition among the Muslim theologians. Sub¬ 
sequently, Mirza Sahib also claimed to be the promised Mahdi, not the Mahdi 
who was to engage' liimself in conquest and bloodshed but the reasoning Mahdi 
who would vanquish his opponents by argument. This new claim gave further 
impetus to th(' opposition to Mirza Sahib and theologians began to pronounce 
fattras of kufr against him. In 1900 he exjKmndod another doctrine that 
thereafter t here was to be no jihad bi^ssaif and that jihad was to be confined 
to efforts to convince the o[)ponent by argument, in 1901 Mirza Sahib claimed 
to be a 'zilli nabd and bv aji advertisement "Ek ghalati ha izaJa,\ explained the 
doctrine of hhalfn-i-uahuirioat to mean that after the death of the Holy Prophet 
of Islam no 'tinbi would a[)|)car with a new shariat but that the appearance of 
a new ])rophot witliout a shara'a was not contrary to the doctrine of khatm-i- 
nabuwivat. In a public lecture in Sialkot in November 1904, Mirza Sahib also 
claimed to be a MasPef-i-Krishaa. 

The Jama’at-i-Alunadiya was founded in 1901 and at Mirza Sahib’s 
ow'n request was shown as a sc])arate Muslim sect in the census rec^ords of that 
year. The present number of theis stated to be in the neighbourhood 
of 2,00,000 in Pakist an. Aluaadis are also to be found in other Muslim countries 
and in India, Euroj)e and America. 

'file n<*w' niovt'iuent, had attracted substantial siii)port in IVtirza Sahib's 
owii lifetime, iin^luding several jiien of c.onseipienco and inliuence. On Mirza 
Sahib’s death in 1908 Maulvi Nur-ud-Din became the first khalifa of Jama’at-i- 
Ahniadiya. On Khalifa Nur-ud-i)in’s death in 1914, Mirza Ghulani Ahmad’s 
son Mirza Bashir-ud-I)in Mahmud Ahmad, the jm^sent head of the Ahmadiya 
communit>', bc'came the second khalifa. His suc(HiSsion as a khalifa caused 
a split in Wu^jaaviat and a st'c.tion of t\\o jatmiat led by Khwaja Kamal-ud- 
Din and Maulvi Muhammad Ali, seceded and fornied a separate party, (jailed 
the Lahore party, the diffenmee IxjI, ween the two being that whereas the 
Qadiani ])arty believes Mirza. (ffiulam Ahmad to have been a ])rophet, the 
Lahore party deny this status for Mirza Sahib and hold that he was no more 
than a rntijaddid or mahaddas. The sec(jd(?rs set up in Lahore an organisa¬ 
tion called ‘Ahmadiya Anjumsai-i-fsha’at-i-Islam’. Loth parties are engaged 
in extensive missionary work in foreign countries. 

THE AHHAR 

The Ahrar were a party of nationalist Muslims who seceded from the 
Congress and in a meeting held in Lahore on 4th May 19t‘M founded the Majlis- 
i-Ahrar-i-Islam. They first came into prominence during tlic Kashmir agitation 
of 19,31 when on :i0th October in that year Mazhar Ali Azhar led a determined 
band of one hundred volunteers from Sialkot to march into the Jammu territory. 
The Kiishmir agitation in the Punjab was a spontaneous expression of sympathy 
with the Kashmiri Muslims who were being subjected to ruthless oppression 
by the Hogra Darbar. The grievances of Kashmiri Musalmans comprised the 
appropriation by the State of a number of mosques, graveyards and other 
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places sacred to Muslims, the exclusion of Muslims from public offi(‘(^s, tlie 
restrictions im])Osed on the observam^e of their religious ceremonies and the 
abscn(;e of a properly constituted legislature in whicli Muslims could be represent¬ 
ed in accordance with their numerical proportion in the State*. A campaign 
in the press against these grievances resulted in a communal riot in Sriiiagai* 
on Kith July 1931. Attempts to take (diarge of t he agitation result ing from t fiis 
riot were made both by the Majlis-i-Ahrar an<l by a bfxly styJ(‘d 'The All India 
Kashmir Committee’, which came into being on duly 2b, and included in its 
personnel Doctor Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Nawab »Sir Zultiqar* Ali Khan, Kliwaja. 
Hasan Nizami, Nawab Tbrabim Ali Klian, Mirza, Basldr-ud-T)in Mahmud AhmatL 
the j)resent head of the Ahma-diya- community, and Alxliir llahim Dard, an 
Ahmadi, as SecTotarv. The subsequent conflict betwcfui tlu^ Ahra-r aiul the 
Ahmadis was largtdy due to tlie mutual liostility arising from th(‘ir having 
been in oj)positc (•am])S during the period ^>f the Kashmir agitaction. The* 
Ahra.r arra-nged to celebrate the 14th of August, as the ‘Kashmir Day', aaul 
on the following day officially announceel that they had taken up tin* agitation 
vu beluilf of tlieir co-religionists in Kashmir. As already stated, on OCoIku- 
3t), Mazhar Ali Azliar with out* hundred followers (ud(*r(*d llie lammu t(‘rrit()iy. 
llus dramatic act at once bremght the Ahrar into prominence. 

Though they had cut tlunuselves oil* from the Congr(‘ss. the Ahrar con¬ 
tinued to flirt with that body rigid up to the Partition. One of the resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee of the Majlis-i-,-\hrai‘ which met at. Dellii 
on 3rd Marcli, 1940. disa.j)]m)v<Ml of the IVikistan ])lan, and in some subsequent 
sp(*ecl)es of the Alirar leaders Pakistan was dubbed as ‘Palidistan Tii a. p»*ess 
statement issued on 29th November 1910 Maulana- Daiid (Jhazna.vi announced 
the deeision of the Ahrar to merge tliem,“-elves into the Congress. In the 
resolution ]mssed by tlie Punjab IVovnicial Abrar Contenuira* lield a,t (Tiijran- 
waila from 17tli to I9tb March 1943, and. in a. subs(*(]uent resolution [jassed at 
Sabaranfuir in the same year they declared tbemseUes against tin* ])i*opose.d 
Partition which, they destuibed as vivisection of tlic coiniti'v. In every im})or- 
tant s])ee(ii one leader of theirs or auotlier criticised tlie Muslim League aiid 
its leadorsbi]), including the Quaid-i-Azam for whom they (jad little lov(^ and 
who in tliose days had come to be regarded as the sole and undisputed leader 
of the Muslim nation. They took mean advantage^ of Ids liberal vkwvs and 
lack of ostentation in religious matters l)y calling him a.n infidel. 'Fhe author¬ 
ship of the coii])let— 

'Ik kafira ke waste Islam ko chhora 

yeJi Quaid-i-Azam hai keJi hai kajir-i-azaw' 

is attributed to Maulana Mazhar All Azhar, a leading personality in the Ahrar 
organisation, who had the audacity to assert before us that he still held that, 
view. Keferenees were made in the sjieoehes of the Alirar not only to Quaid-i- 
Azam’s marriage with a Parsi lady but also to ids not having gone on pilgrimage 
to Mecca. In 1945, they attempted to revive the 8unni-8hia controversy and 
Mazhar Ali Azhar and his son Mustafa Qaisar left Lahore for Lucknow on 16th 
November to re-open the Madah-i-Sababa agitation. In the elections of 1946, 
three Ahrar candidates stood against the Muslim League candidates but they 
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were all defeated. From the subsequent direct action which the Muslim 
League started in the Punjab they kept themselves completely aloof. 

One of the main activities of tlie Ahrar was their opposition, in one foim 
or another, of the Ahraadis. It may indeed be said that the Ahrar took their 
birth in the hatred of the Ahmadis. Only two years after they founded the 
Majlis-i-Ahrar, they passed a resolution tliat no Qadiani should be elected to any 
public body. Qadian, as already stated, was, before the Partition, almost 
exclusively an Ahmadi town. In 1934, the Ahrar decided to hold a conference 
in Qadian itself but on the meeting having been banned, they held the conference 
on 21st October of that year in the playground of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
High School in Rajada, a village only a mile away from Qadian, where they 
attracted an audience of many thousands. In that conference the popular 
Ahrar speaker Sayyad At>a UUah Shah Bukhari delivered a 5-hour diatribe 
against the Ahmadis in the course of which he said '' things which could have 
no other effect but to rouse hatred of the Ahmadis in tlie minds of the hearers’’, 
the professions of peace in his speech alternating witli abuse and wit of a very 
low order. Bukhari wiis prosecuted for this speech anrl convicted at the con¬ 
clusion of a sensational trial which created more interest and anti-Ahmadiya 
feelings than the speech itself. Since tlien every Ahrar speaker of note Ijas 
been saying one thing or anotlier against, the Ahmadis, their leaders and their 
beliefs. 


The Partition of 1947 an<l tlic establishment of Pakistan came iis a great 
disappointment to the Ahrar l)ecause all power passed to the Congress or the 
Muslim League, and no scope for activity was left for the Alirar in India or in 
Pakistan. The new Muslim State had come to them as a shock, disillusioned 
them of their ideology and finished them oh a political party. For some-time 
they found themselves in a state of frustration, completely bewildered as to 
their future. Two of their leaders, Maulvi Abdul Ghani Bar and Maulana 
Habib-ur-Rahman, decided to stay on in India ; Sheikh IIusam-ud-Bin, another 
equally important leader, wavered for some time and eventually decided to 
come over to Pakistan to tiiko charge of a liotel, known as the Vira Hotel, in 
Lahore, which a Congressman Parbodh Charider by name had handed over 
to him. Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari of Ludhiana and Maulvi Muhammad Ali 
of Jullundur also came over to Pakistan, and while the former settled at 
Sialkot, the latter went to Multan. Even Sayyed Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari 
who belongs to Gujrat, shifted to a village in the Muzaffargarh district. 
Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar renounced politics. Sahibzada Faiz-iil-Hasan took 
to a secluded life in hi.s village Ahi Mohar in the Sialkot district. 

In November 1947, tlie Ahrar lield a meeting of the Working Committee 
at Khangarli, where Sayyiwl Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari had settled, to consider 
what their future programme should be, but could come to no decision. The same 
was the result of a subsequent meeting held in December 1947,. in Lahore where 
three possible coursas, namely, of dissolving the party of giving up politics 
and confining themselvas to religious activities, and of keeping the party alive, 
were discussed but the only decision taken was that an All-Pakistan Majlis-i- 
Ahrar should be founded. In the first conference after this, held in May 1948 
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at Lyallpur, faint references were made to Ahmadis and loyalty to Pakistan, 
was affirmed. More distinct sentiments in favour of Pakistan were expressed 
in the next meeting in Lahore in June 1948, accompanied by a hint that the 
Ahrar were not joining the Muslim League because of the un-Islamic beliefs 
of men like Chaudlrri Zafrullah Khan and Mian Iffcikhar-ud-Din. Their most 
important gathering since the Partition was on the occasion of the Ahrar 
Defence Conference which was held from 12th to 14th January 1949 at Lahore 
and at which they announced their decision to cease functioning as a political 
party and to continue their future activity as a religious group. In political 
matters, they announced, they would follow the Muslim League. After tliis 
they began holding their conferences under the label of Tabligh Conferences, 
and a series of such conferences was held at Okara, Lyallpur, Magiiiana, Chiniot, 
Sialkot, Qujranwala, Gujrat, Pind Dadan Khan, Jhelum, Shujabad, Burewala 
and Multan. The demand for the declaration of Ahmadis as a non-Muslim 
minority was first made at a conference in Rawalpindi and reiterated at a 
public meeting held at Pind Dadan Klian on 1st May 1949. After this, criti¬ 
cism of the founder of the Ahinadiya community and Ohaudhri Zafrullah Khan 
became a regular feature of all Ahrar addresses and they began to feel that it 
was not necessary for them to seek the help of the Muslim League and that they 
could in future function as a separate party. The Muslim League also tuiopted 
a friendly attitude towards them because the Working Committee of the Pakis¬ 
tan Muslim League in its meeting held in Karachi on 27th December 1949 
excluded the Alxrar from the list of nineteen parties which were tabooed for 
Mushm Leaguers. 

ARRK8T OF TWO AHRAR LEADERS 

The Ahrar should have had little difficulty in realising that with the crea¬ 
tion of Pakistan their past ideology had become obsolete and that there was no 
scope for their past activities in the new State, but the Ahrar are not made of 
that stuff, and seasoned agitators as they are, having had experience of cham¬ 
pioning and conducting many an agitation to enhance their popularity, they 
began to think of an outlet for their activities in their now surroundings. Prom 
exploiting an existing agitation there is only one step down to creating an agita¬ 
tion, and as will be presently shown, they adopted that tactics to justify their 
'existence and to keep themselves alive as a party. 

Before a year had passed after the ostabUshmont of Pakistan, Makhdum 
Shah Banauri, Secretary, Majlis-i-Ahrar-i-Pakistan, was arrested on I5th July 
1948, under section 3 of the Punjab Public Safety Act, The precise reasons for 
his arrest have not been brought out in the evidence, though it is stated that 
the ground for his arrest was the suspicion of his being engaged in some pre¬ 
judicial activity. His arrest was followed by that of Sheikh Husam-ud-Din, 
another Ahrar leader, on 28th September 1948, under the same provision. Tliey 
were both released after they had made long statements. 

MURDER OF MAJOR MAHMUD 

MLrza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad was sojourning in Quetta in the 
hot weather of 1948. While he was there, a young military officer, Major 
JMahmud, who was an Ahmadi, was murdered in a singularly brutal manner. 
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The Muslim Railway Employees Association liad organised a public meeting 
which was held on the evening of 11th August 1948. Some maulvis addressed 
the gathering and the subject selecttjd by eac^h one of them for his speech was 
khatm4-nuhuv}wat. Ir) the course of these speeches, references were made to 
the Qadianis’ kufr and the consequcn(*es thereof. Wliile the meeting was 
still in progress. Major Mahmud, on his return from a. visit, to a patient, passed 
by the place where the me(‘ding was being iield. His car aecidontally stopped 
near the place of the^ meeting and an effort, to re-start it failed. Just then a 
mob came towar ds the car and pulled Major Malimud out of it. He attempted 
to flee but. was (iiased and litcr‘ally ston(5<i and stabbed to death, his entire 
ffut having come out. The iv.port of Ids post-mort(an examination shows that 
he had as maiiy as twenty-six injiirit's eanscul by blunt and sharp-edged weapons 
and tiiat the deatli was diu^ io shofiv and internal haeinorrhagt^ resulting from 
incised wounds involving t he left, lung, left kidney and t he right lobe of the 
liver. Nobody was AvilUng to tak(‘ ci*odit for this act of Tslamie heroism and out 
of a large number of persons wlio vv(‘re eye wit masses, none was able or willing to 
identify the ghizis Avho w vro authors of this bravai deed. ThtJ eiiljuits, there¬ 
fore, remained unidentified and tlu* ca.so was tiled uiilrataMl. 1"ho poheo record 
shows that th(^ infuriated mob was frantie-ally looking for nuni with sliort. 
beards—Alimadis it. may Ik‘ rneutioued wear short b(‘ards- -to kill lh(‘m. 

On coming to know' of this gna^soiiK^ miii'dta* the In1eUigen('(‘ Bureau of 
the G(werum<mt of* Pakisfau by its hi ter No. lO'B/48-(())-P.. dated the 26f.li 
October 191S, to Mr. Zulqaruaiu Khan. Sufuuiitt.cuidejit of Pofu*!' (.A), 0. I. .D., 
Punjab, Laliore, drew the at.teutiou of 1h(‘ Proviiuaal auth<.)rities to the secret, 
activities of Majlis-i-Ahrar wiiicii the; Bureau (,*ousulcred to be prejudicial to 
th(‘ interests of Pakistan and, after stating that the pkulgos of loyalty to the 
Stat.e which liad been given l»y top-ranking l('ad(n’s of Majlis-i-Ahrar in their 
speedles and writings Avere meie e.yi*. wash, a.sk(‘d for the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment’s consi^h^red opinion, for the information of the Orntra.! Government, 
Avhethor th(* activities of the Alirai* necessitated some strong action against 
them at that moment. In rejily Malik Habib Ullah by bi^ letter No. 22451- 
BDSB, dated the 20tli November 1948, explainerl in great detail the attitude 
of iho Punjab C. T. I), towards the .Mirar. The rejdy reproduced the sub- 
statue of the s[>eech made by Abdur R.dimau MiaiiAd at. ChaAvinda in the district 
of Sialkot on 7ih May 1948, in which h(‘ had attcusod the late Quaid-i-Azam 
for the Muslim genocide in East Punjab, and to the sjioech of Sabibzada Faiz- 
xil-TTasan at village Bhiillar in the district of Hhoikliupura, in which he had 
made some vulgar references to Begum Liaqiiat Ali Khan and other educated 
AA'Omen who did not obsta-ve pard^h; stated that the Ahrar liad become more 
sober by the arrests of Makhdum Shah Banauri and Sheikh Husam-ud-Hin, 
that Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari and Master Taj-ud-Din were willing to 
extend their co-operation to the Government by reiterating their loyalty to 
Pakistan, that a very keen Avatch was lieing kept on the Ahrar and that when¬ 
ever their activities showed any signs of becoming prejudicial to the interests of 
tlie State, prompt action Avould be taken to disband them; and expressed the 
Punjab Government/s view that at that stage it was not advisable to take the 
drastic action of banning the Ahrar organisation. 
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SPEECHES BY AHRAR LEADERS 

The record of the speech of Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan referred to in 
Malik Habib Ullah’s letter shows that in his speech delivered on 27th August 

1948, on the occasion of the Urs of Sayyed Imam Ali in village Bhullar, he de¬ 
scribed Begum Liaquat Ali Khan and other women who did not observe pardah 
as prostitutes and alleged that the abduction of one hundred thousand Muslim 
women by Hindus and Sikhs in East Punjab, was due to the Quaid-bAzam’s 
desire to become the (ilovernor-General of Pakistan. 

On 8th August 1950, Assistant Director, Intelligence Bureau, Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan, by his letter No. 9/B/50-(25) sent to the Superintendent of 
Police (B), C. 1.1)., Punjab, a copy of a congregational address by Mirza Bashir- 
ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad in whic^h he had warned his followers of the grave 
danger with which they were confronted. In that address the leader of the 
Ahmadiya community had alleged that, the situation was not being properly 
reported to the GoA crnment, that open propaganda for the extermination of 
the community was going on unchecked, that the Government was doing noth¬ 
ing to stop such ])ropaganda, that their lives and properties were in grave peril 
and that they must be ready to defend themselves if it became necessary to do 
so. In reply to this letter Malik Habib Ullah by his secret letter No. 9931- 
BDSB, dated the 3l8t August 1950, informed the Bureau that the reference in 
Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad’s address was presumably to the speeches 
of the Ahrar who since the merger of the Majlis-i-Ahrar with the Muslim League 
had been carrying on a sustained campaign of vilification against the Ahmadis, 
that, on several occasions tliose activities of the Ahrar had been reported for 
action to the Government, that the Adviser for Law and Order had declined to 
tak(' any immediate action lest the Ahrar should earn cheap martyrdom, that a 
warning had been given to the Ahrar leader Master Taj-ud-Din Ansa-ri, that the 
warning had ])roduced no effect on the activit ies of that leader and that the re¬ 
sults of a fresli warning by the Governor were being awaited. 

The demand for declaring tlie Ahmadis as a non-Muslim minority was 
lirst publicly made at an Alirar meeting held at Pind Dadan Khan on 1st May 

1949. Thereafter Ahmadis were the sole subject, of speeches made at public 
meetings organise^l by the Ahrar, and not only the leaders of the Ahmadiya 
community but Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, the Foreign Minister, became the 
chief object of their a buse. In the Tabligh Conference held by the Ahrar on 26th 
and 27th November 1949 at 8ialkot, speeches were made to an audience of 
11,000 persons by Master Taj-ud-Din, Maulvi Muhammad Hayat, Mauivi 
Muhammad Ali Jullundri, Sheikli Husam-ud-Din, Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shuja- 
badi and Sayyad Ata- Ullah Shah Bukhari, each of them abusing the Ahmadis, 
their founder and leaders and Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan. A specimen of the 
kind of speeches that were made in that meeting will be found in the record of 
the speech of Maulvi Muhammad Hayat who said :— 

“We don’t blame Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, false as he was, because he 
committed fornication only occasionally. Our objection is to 
the present khalifa who commits fornication every day.” 
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The prosecuting police officer who examined this speech for action thought 
that such observations were merely a stock-in-trade of political demagogues 
which caused no offence to anybody. 

In the subsequent public meeting arranged by tlie Ahrar in the name 
of Ahl-i-Sunnat-wal-Jama’at at Naushehra Virkan on 7th December 1949, 
Maulvi Ghulam Ullali Khan described Mirza Ghulara Ahmad as a Dajjal who 
had l)een created by the British to disrupt Islamic solidarity and alleged that 
the Qadianis, particularly Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, were causing great damage 
to Pakist an and t he Muslim community and that they were arranging to barter 
away Kashmir for Qadian. This speech was reported to be actionable under 
section 153-A of the Penal Code and section 21 of tlio Punjab Public Safety 
Act, and Mr. Anwar Ali, D.I.G., C.I.D., while forwarding the ciase to the Home 
Secretary, inquired from him whellier it was Government’s intention that ac¬ 
tion should be taken against tliose who were abusing Chaudliri Zafrullah Khan 
and engendering hatred against a particular section of the people. In his com¬ 
ments Mr. Anwar Ali also alluded to an arrangement which the Ahrar leaders 
said had been made by them with the Prime Minister to knock Chaudhri 
Zafrullah Khan, who had become a political menace, out of the Cabinet. The 
c^ase came up to tlie Adviser for Law, who referring to his opinion in another 
case, ordered that no action was to be taken against the Ahrar leaders for the 
present and that Government would wait and see. 

The next important Tabligh Conference was held by the Majlis-i-Ahrar 
at Lyallpur on 17th and 18th December 1949, in which, before an audience 
of about 5,000, Maulvi Ghulam Ghaus Sarhaddi, Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shujabadi, 
Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundri, Sheikh Husam-ud-Din and Master Taj-ud-Din 
Ansari made speeches which, according to Mr. Anwar Ali’s note dated 30th 
December 1949, were actionable under section 153-A of the Penal Code and 
section 21 of the Punjab Public Safety Act. The Adviser for Law made the 
following comment on this case on 2nd January 1950 : ~- 

“They have made the Ahmadis the target of their attack in order 
to gain a hearing from the public. They are trying to exploit 
the religious feelings of an average Musalman against the 
Ahmadis ; but I do not think it would be advisable to take any 
action against the Ahrar for the present as the Muslims are 
very touchy on the point of Ahmadism and to prosecute the 
Ahrar for their vituperations against the Ahmdis, would give 
them an air of martyrdom in the eyes of public which they 
do not deserve. I would not, therefore, advise any action 
against the Ahrar leaders for the present”. 

When the case came before Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar, the Governor, on 5th 
January 1950, he noted that he had already warned the Ahrar leader Maulvi 
Ghulam Ghaus Sarhaddi who had come to see him a few days before that 
while Government did not prevent anyone from propagating his religious 
views, it would not tolerate speeches which might lead to a disturbance of the 
peace* 
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The Tabligli Conferences that were being held by the Ahrar and in 
which the Ahmadis were being abused provided an excuse to the latter to hold 
their own meetings. One such meeting was held at Sialkot on 15th January 
1950 in reply to a Tabligh Conference wliich had been held by the Ahrar on 
26th November 1949. The Ahrar, however, attempted to break up that meet' 
ing by throwing brickbats and the police had to resort to a mild hzihi- 
(charge. The Superintendent of Police, the District Magistrate and the Addi* 
tional District Magistrate arrived on the scene and after the police drove away 
the rioters, the meeting was resumed but immediately a large crowd collected at 
a little distance, installed a loudspeaker and demanded the release of four rioters 
who had been arrested and the surrend(‘r of an Ahmadi who had stabbed a non* 
Ahmadi. 

The Tabligli Conference at Multan was hold on 28th and 29th January 
1950, which was addressed by sev<‘ral speakers including Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah 
Bukluiri, Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shiijabadi, (lliulam Nabi Janbaz and Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali Jullundri. 1'he mec^ting attracted a large crowd and in th^ 
speeches made on that occasion, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad was compared to Master 
Tara Singli, and disparaging references wen^ made to Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan 
who was described as a traitor to the Muslim commimity. There were also 
obscene references to tlx^ founder of the Ahmadiya community and its present 
leader. General Nazir Ahmad also came under comment. Sayyad Ata Ullah 
Shah Bukhari alleged that the Deimiy^ Commissioner of Multan had dispossess¬ 
ed Muslims of inosques which he had given over to the Mirzais. When the 
report of tliis incident came up before the Adviser for Law on 11th February 
1950, he repeated his previous argument that any action taken against the 
Ahrar for their vilification of the Foreign Minister and the Ahmadis, would 
make them martyrs and earn for them considerable public sympathy and that 
t hey did not deserve such ‘'honourable place” in the public estimation. When 
Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar saw the case on 13th February 1950, he noted that 
lie would like the President of Majlis-i-Ahrar to be sent for and warned against 
the consequences of the campaign of vilification that was being carried on 
against the civil and military dignitaries of the State. He remarked that 
nobody could be permitted to undermine the State in the name of religion and 
added that he had spoken about this aspect of the matter to Qazi Ehsan Ahmad 
Shujabadi and Maulvi Ghulam Ghaus Sarhaddi but that it appeared that the 
hint given to them had not proved effective. He directed that the Ahrar should 
now be spoken to a little more frankly, and observed that if the Adviser for Law 
felt some difficulty in talking to them, he would do so himself. Accordingly 
Master Taj-ud-Din, the President of Majlis-i-iVhrar, was sent for by the Adviser 
for Law on 20th February 1950 and w^amed against the consequences of vilifi¬ 
cation of high State Officers like Chautihri Zafrullah Khan and General 
Nazir Ahmad. He was told that if the warning went unheeded, Government 
would be constrained to take severe action against the Ahrar and that the 
result of this warning would be watched. 
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STONING TO DEATH OF AHMADIS IN AFGHANISTAN AND 
THE ‘ASH-SHAHAB’ 

According to the view propounded by the leading ulama before us the 
pumshment for apostasy {irtidad) in Islam is death. If, therefore, Ahmadis 
are kafirs, a person who becomes an Ahmadi renders liimself liable to the 
capital punishment. This doctrine seems to be in force in Afghanistan as part 
of the law of the land and several persons there have paid the supreme penalty 
for their un-Islamie l^liefs. The first Ahmadi to experiencje the rigour of 
this law was one Abdur Rahman Khan who was executed in the time of Amir 
Abdur Rahman Klian. The second w as Abdul Latif' who was stoned to death 
in 1903 during the reign of Amir Habibullah Khan. Abdul Latif was an Afghan 
national who, after living for sometime with IVlirza Ghulam Ahmad at 
Qadian, had himself become an Ahmadi. When he returned to Afghanistan 
in 1903, he was declared by the nlama to be a murtadd for having become an 
Ahmadi and was ordered to be put to death. He was fixed alive in the ground 
up to the waist and was then stonetl to death. The same fate befell one 
Ne‘matullah Klian who, on the ground t)f his having become an Ahmadi, was 
declared by the ulami of Afghanistan to a m nrtndd and on 31st August 1924 
was publicly stoned to death at Sherkot. 

The execution of Ne‘matullah Khan gave rise in India to some controversy 
about the punishmont of apostasy in Islam. Maulana 8habbir Ahmad Usmani, 
a scholar of Deoband, wrote on the subjetjt a pamphlet called ‘Ash-shahab\ 
The first part of this document w^as devoted to establishing that Ahmadis 
were apostates (mxirtadds) and the second to proving that the appropriate 
penalty in Islam for apostasy {irtidad) is death. 

This pamphlet had remained in f)bli\ ioni for about tliirty years but some¬ 
time before March 1950, Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shujahadi obtained the permission 
of its author who had now become Sheikh ul-lslam-i-Pakistan, to reprint and 
publish it. The permission was granted and the pamphlet began constantly to 
be quoted and cited as a fatwa in tlie s]>eeches of the Ahrar. In a public meet¬ 
ing held in Company Bagh, RaAvalpindi, from 14th to 16th April 1950, almost 
every speaker appealed to the audience to purchase copies of the ^Ash-shahab’. 
This was reported to Mr. Anwar Ali, I). I. G., C. I. D., who, by liis note, dated 
the 20th March 1950, drew the attention of the Chief Secretary to the possibility 
of a person’s getting incited by the fntiva and killing some Ahmadi. Mr. Anw ar 
Ali, however, expressed the opinion that for obvious reasons it was not advis¬ 
able to take any action against the jmblication and contented himself merely 
bv suggesting tliat Master Taj-ud-Diu Ansari and other Ahrar leaders who 
were becoming unbridled should be sent for and formally administered a w^arn- 
ing. The Chief Secretary, Mr. Fida Hasan agreed with the D. I. G., C. I. D., 
that the banning of the pamphlet would bring the Ahrar into the limelight 
andtbatastrong warning would be sufficient. The Adviser for Law accepted 
this view, and when the file came up to the Governor, Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar, 
on 30th June, he wrote 

•‘Previous warnings have not proved effective. A stem warning 
should be given to the fellows and they should be told that pro- 
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vocative speeches against a group or an individual, particularlj 
when the individuals concerned are distinguished public servants 
and are performing important State duties, cannot be tolerated. 
If the Ahrar do not desist from it, the Government shall be 
forced to take action against them’*. 

Accordingly a stern warning was given to Master Taj-ud-Diii Ansari by the 
Governor himself. The pamphlet, however, continued to be quoted in speeches 
at public meetings until the Minister for the Interior saw it. He must have 
been shocked to realise the implications of the doctrine propounded in this 
document because lie suggested its immediate proscription by the Punjab 
Government. 

In the meantime a report was received of speeches made at an Ahrar 
conference held at Hafizabad in which Muhammad Ali Jullundri had called 
Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan a mad dog. Malik Habib Ullah who submitted this 
report with his comments to the T>. I. G., 0. 1. D., on 19th June 1950, said that 
unless the tone of the speeches of tlie Ahrar were controlled Government would 
have to face quite a few cases of murder or rioting before very long. Mr. Anwar 
Ah, D. 1. G., (J. I. D., submitted the case to the Adviser for Law who in turn 
marked it to the Governor, Sirdar Abdur Eab Nishtar, who said that he would 
like to talk to D. I. G., C. I. 1)., about the matter. It was at this stage 
that Mr. Anwar Ali, D. 1. G., C. 1. D., took stock of the whole situation and 
wrote the following note :— 

‘‘Lately the Majhsd-Ahrar has apart from making obscene and 
indecent references to the founder of the Alimadiya faith and the 
present khalifa begun to advocate violence advertently as well 
us in advertently. It will be recalled that last year a young 
Ahmudi oflicer of the rank of a Captain was brutally attacked 
and killcMl at Quetta because he took exce])tion to the conduct 
of certain aiiti-.4hiiiadiya demonstrators. The Majlis-i-Alirar 
was o})posed to the Partition of the Indian sub-continent. 
Ahrar leaders enjoyed the confidence of the Congress and used 
to hob nob with Congress worlcers. After the Partition they 
went low. Fov a lime they were afraid of public fury and used 
to give occasional statements to establish that they were loyal 
to Pakistan. They were purely on their defensive and did relief 
work in refugee camps and elsewhere. The members were 
scattered and for a while the party broke up. Sayyad Ata 
Ullah Shah Bukhari shifted from Lahore and took refuge in a 
village in the Mazaffargarh district. Sheikh Husam-ud-Din 
announced that his political career had come to an end and 
opened a joint stock company for the purpose of doing inter- 
Dominion trade. For a while, Sheikh Husam-ud-Din was 
kept under detention under section 3 of the P. P. S. A. because 
his loyalty to Pakistan was questioned. One of his colleagues, 
Makhdum Shah Banauri, was also interned for sometime. 

2. When the Muslim League in this Province became tom with 
dissensions and its influence suffered a severe set back, the 
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Ahrar thought that it was high time for them to enter the 
pohtical field. Accordingly, they started a series of Tablighi 
Conferences. The burden of Ahrar speakers used to be that 
they were loyal to Pakistan, that they acknowledged the 
Muslim League as the only political party in the country, that the 
Kashmir Jehad was fully justified and that public effort should 
be mobilised for improving the defence of the country. Later 
they also began to speak against the Aiimadis. The Majlis has 
some very effective speakers and soon S. Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari 
emerged from his retirement and with his eloquent tongue 
aroused public interest once again in his party. As time went 
on, the tone of the speeches continued to deteriorate. Other 
items on the programme were forgotten and the Ahrar began 
to concentrate on the Ahmadis vilifying them in a most shame¬ 
ful manner. As confidence was gained, Sir Zafrullah Kiian 
began to be attacked and described as a traitor. The Ahrar 
are no longer on the defensive but have positively become 
aggressive. Conditions have now gone too far and bounds of 
decency and political morality have been surpassed. The 
following things which are significant have taken xfiace :— 

(1) The writings of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad are quoted ad Jtausearn and 

twisted and obscene and indecent inferences drawn. 

(2) Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and the present khalifa are described as 

adulterers and given to unnatural indiiigencos. 

(3) The Ahmadis are described as traitors who have no loyalty 

towards Pakistan. 

(4) Sir Zafrullah is vilified aiifl abused. He is often described as an 

‘ass’ and as a ‘knave’ and it is imputed to him that he will 
barter Kashmir to safeguard Ahmadi interests at Qadian. 

(5) Alarm is created in the public mind by giving out that Pakistan 

is governed by Ahmadis wlio are traitors. In pursuance of 
this plan lists of army and civil officers who are Ahmadis, 
are often published. 

(6) S. Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari has often said that if Mirza Ghulam 

Ahmad had claimed prophethood in his lifetime, he would 
have killed him with his own hands. 

(7) At a recent Ahrar meeting passions were raised so much that a man 

in the audience got up and volunteered to kill Mirza 
Bashir-ud-Din. 

(8) At a meeting at Multan which was addressed by S. Ata Ullah 

Shah Bukhari, a man got up and asked if he should go 
and kill Sir Zafrullah Khan. 
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(9) A booklet entilted "Ash-shahab* written by Maulana Shabbir 
Ahmad Usmani in which it is made out that the Ahmadis 
are ^murtadds* and, therefore, deserve to be killed by every 
Muslim, has been reprinted and is being circulated (This 
book was written by the late Maulana when a controversy of 
had arisen about the lynching of two Ahmadis in Afghanis¬ 
tan.) 

3. Against this, the Ahrar have not made any constructive con¬ 

tribution for the manifold problems, economic, social, poll* 
tical, etc., which confront Pakistan. They have practically 
no political programme except perhaps the desire to win sup¬ 
porters for the forthcoming elections. 

4. Public memories are tragically short. In spite of the fact that 

about two years ago the Ahrar leaders were looked upon with 
distrust and suspicion, they are able to attract large audiences 
whenever they address public meetings. There are few who 
question their bona fides or even care to ask why all this fuss 
is made about the Ahmadis. The Ahrar have partially 
achieved their objective; they have rehabilitated themselves 
and will before long emerge as a political party not necessarily 
on the side of the Muslim League. They have their counter¬ 
part in India as well. If they are sincere, they should have 
dissolved their organisation and should have become Muslim 
Leaguers. 

5. The Ahrar leaders probably do not realise that they are playing 

with fire. A certain amount of buffoonery can be overlooked, 
but where feelings are inflamed to such an extent that murders, 
riots, the heaping of insults, etc., are threatened, a halt 
must be called. It may not be advisable to proceed against 
the Ahrar leaders under the Penal Code (in order to avoid raising 
a further controversy), but their activities being prejudicial 
to the maintenance of public safety and public order, the fol¬ 
lowing suggestions might be considered:— 

(а) Action should be taken where active violence is preached either 

under section 3 of the P. P. S. A. or for the abetment of 
the ofl'ence concered. 

(б) Abuse and oblique insinuations against Sir Zafrullah Khan 

emanating from Ahrar leaders should on no account be 
tolerated. Any one who defames a Cabinet Minister in 
public, should be proceeded against under section 21 of the 
P. P. S. A. 

(c) Indecent and obscene speeches which corrupt public morals and 
outrage public decency, should not be tolerated. Often 
Ahrar speakers have said that Mahatama Gandhi and their 
khalifa slept together. Such abominable and nauseating 
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humour should not bo toleratod particularly in an Islamic 
State. 

(d) Lastly the question of declaring the Majlis-i-Ahrar as an unlaw¬ 
ful association under section 16 of the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1908, should be seriously considered. 

6. H. A. L. will recall that the Hon’ble Minister for the Interior ex¬ 

pressed it as his opinion that the book entitled ‘Ash-shahab’* 
which advocates violence against the Ahmadis should be im¬ 
mediately proscribed. It will also be recalled that he men¬ 
tioned quite rightly that unless action is taken at this stage 
against the Ahrar party and its workers, its popularity may 
have increased maniibld and later action might give them the 
role of martj^rs apart from creating pracitical difficulties. 1 
might alsc) mention that intelHgent and sane people do not 
want deprave utterances on the part of Ahrar leaders to be 
countenanced. 

7. I will be failing in my duty if I do not point out to Government 

that the atmosphere aroused by Ahrar leaders is pregnant with 
dangerous possibilities and may lead to individual cases of 
violence against Ahmadis”. 

This note was marked by the D. I. G., 0. I. D., to the Chief Secretary 
who agreed that the ’Ash-shahab’ should be proscribed and action taken under 
section 3 of the Punjab Public Safety Act where active violence was preacliod, 
or where any otlicr offence was committod, for its abetment. As regards the 
proposal for launching a prosecution where Chaudhri Zafrullah Klian w^as de¬ 
famed, he suggested that this should bo done only if that Minister himself* 
agreed to such course. As regards the proposal to declare the Ahrar an unlaw¬ 
ful association, he remarked tliat the matter could wait for sometime more. 
The file was marked to the Adviser for Law who on I Ith dune 1950 wTote a long 
note agreeing with the proscription of the ‘Ash-shahab’ and stating that the 
strong w^arning given by him to Master Taj-ud-Din, the President of the Majlis-i- 
Ahrar, had had no effect and suggesting that the Ahrar leaders should be sent 
for and another stern warning given to them. He, however, remarked that 
the Ahrar were not advocating violence in their speeches but merely attacking 
the Ahmadiya faith, a course which was popular with the average Muslim, and 
that any action against them for their attack on Ahmadis and their faith wall 
enhance the popularity of the Ahrar and make them martyrs. He, therefore, 
advocated caution and discretion in dealing with them for their activities. 
This note was placed before the Governor, Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar, who 
approved of it. The Governor remarked that earlier he had spoken to Maulvi 
Ghulam Ghaus Sarhaddi of Hazara and later to Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shujabadi, 
warning them that if they overstepped the limits and continued making 
speeches containing incitement to violence, the Government would have to 
take action against them. He said that these warnings and that given by the 
Adviser for Law to Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari had had no effect and suggested 
to the Chief Secretary to speak to Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari about it. Later 
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the Governor decided himself to talk to Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari. According- 
ly Master Taj-ud-Din was sent for and after warning him the Governor record^ 
the following note:— 

“Master Taj-ud-Din, President of the Majlis-i-Ahrar could be con¬ 
tacted only last night and he came to see me this morning at 
8 a.m. I told him that while the Government does not 
want to interfere with the religious activities of any person or 
organisation, it cannot tolerate activities which are likely to 
result in the breach of peace. 1 informed him that some 
months ago Maulvi Ghulam Ghaus, a Frontier Ahrar leader, 
came to see me and 1 spoke to him about this aspect of the 
activities of the Ahrar. Later on Qazi Ehsan Ahmad saw me 
and 1 explained the position to him also, but it was unfortunate 
tliat in spite of this the tone of the speeches of the Ahrar leaders 
was, generally speaking, provocative. The warnings that were 
given to Ahrar by H. A. L. through Master Taj-ud-Din under 
my instructions have also proved ineffective. The speeches 
of the Ahrar are not confined to legitimate (Titicism of the 
religious beliefs of 'Ahniadis'. »Some of their speakers indulge 
in utteranees whieh may lead to trouble. This state of affairs 
(Cannot be tolerated by the Government and if the Ahrar did not 
desist fro]u tliis attitude, Government^ will be forced to take 
suitable action against them in the interests of law and order 
of the Ih’ovinee. T further told him that it is believed and not 
without just ideation, that the eonferen(‘os held by Ahrar under 
t;h(‘ garb of khalin’i-nuhuinvaf are really jueant to further 
their political end. The object is to gain popularity among the 
.Muslim masses who are naturally averse to .Alv'ar on aeeount 
of their [)re-J\irtition activities. I also told him that the 
])e()ple are not so devoid of sense as not to see through the 
gajue whieh some of the Ahrar leaders are ])layi]ig. Day in and 
day out they hurl abuses upon tlie Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
and a large number of high military and ei\ il officers of Pakis¬ 
tan (Tovca’jiment who are ‘Ahmadis'. Though the propaganda 
is given a ndigious colour, the real object is believed to be to 
ca eate disaffection in the minds of the people against the Pakis¬ 
tan (jiovernment for entrusting responsible posts to such 
j)ers()ns. A short while ago a long list of military officers who 
were described as ‘Qadianis’ was |)ublished by the paper 
which supports Ahrar. This can legitimately be interpreted 
to mean an attempt on the part of Ahrar to damp the zeal of 
the Musalmans for Pakistan Army. This is i)articularly signi¬ 
ficant when one finds Ahrar referring to the policy of the 
Government of Afghanistan towards ‘Ahmadis’. It is said 
in speeches that the Afghanistan Government condemn people 
of this faith to death and in the same text the attention of the 
people is invited towards the attitude of the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment with regard to them. This comparison may be inter- 
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pteted to have beeh intended to create hatred against the 
Pakistan Government. 1 told him that so far the Mui^m 
League Government have not come to the field to expose the 
activities of Ahrar but if the Ahrar go on like this, they shall 
have to come forward and remind the people of the past activi¬ 
ties of this organisation, which would, in my opinion, condemn 
them for ever. I remarked that it was really strange for the 
Ahrar to rouse the feelings of the Muslims of Pakistan against 
‘Ahmadis’ on the ground that a portion of the Gurdaspur 
district which at present forms part of India would have come 
to Pakistan if ^Ahmadis’ had not adopted a certain attitude 
alleged by the Ahrar, while all their lives they, the Ahrar 
leaders, have been trying to hand over the whole of Pakistan 
to Hindus by opposing the Partition of India and supporting 
the Congress. 

2. Master Taj-ud-Diu replied that it was painful for him to find that 
I took such a view of their activities. He said that he had 
been trying to impress upon the Ahrar speakers to avoid 
saying anything which may create any embarrassment for 
the Government or which may result in the breach of 
pea(5e. He promised to convoy my observations to the 
leaders <d his party and assured me that he would do 
his best that in future the (Tovernment is not given any 
cause for complaint". 

MORE MURDERS. 

The effect of the wide [)ublieation of the ‘Ash-shahab’ and the campaign 
of hatred which th(^ Ahrar were strenuously carrying on against the Ahmadis, 
brought definite and natural results. Muhammad Ashraf, a youth of 19, 
murdered an. Ahmadi schoolmaster named Ghulani Muhammad at Okara. 
The following is th(‘ story of this murder :— 

On 1st October 19fi0 Maulvi Nur Din, who was an Alimiuli, together 
with seven other Ahmadis, went on a propagamUi {tabligh) expedition to Chak 
No. 5. The propagandists were surrounded by the non-Ahmadis of the loca¬ 
lity who started throwing mud on them, blackened tiieir faces and had them 
driven through lilthy water to Railway Station Okara. The incident was 
reported to the police and one Maulvi Fazal Ilahi was arrested under sections 
147 and 342 of the Penal Code. As a protest, against this arrest, shops closed 
down in Okara and a public meeting was held on the night of 3rd October which 
was attended by several thousand people. The audience was addressed by 
several speakers who made highly inflammatory speeches. One speaker 
appealed to the young men present in the meeting to get rid of the Mirzai nui¬ 
sance. On the following day Muhammad Asliraf who was listening to the 
speeches, armed himself with a knife, pursued Ghulam Muhammad while he 
was on his way to Okara, overtook him near a canal and stabbed him. Ghulam 
Muhammad was seriously injured and expired before he was taken to the 
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police station. Muhammad Ashraf was produced before a Magistrate and 
made the following confession :— 

“In September, again said, on the third day of October, a meeting 
was held at Okara, in which Rizwani Bashir Ahmad, Maulvi 
Zia-ud-Din, Qazi Abdur Rahman, Ch. Mahbub Alam and the 
President of the meeting who was probably Qazi Sahib deli¬ 
vered enthusiastic speeches that the Mirzais call Prophet 
(peace be on him) by bad name. We shall die on his grandeur. 
It was said in the speeches that those who would differentiate 
them (Ahmadis) and try to remove them should raise their 
hands. In the meeting the name of Ham Din Ghazi was also 
mentioned and his history was told. I had also read before 
the history of Ham Din Ghazi, and once I had been to his 
shrine. After that the meeting was over. I returncxl home. 
The words of the speeches resounded in my mind all night. 
Getting up in the morning I went to Chak No. 48 on a cycle 
where th(i master had gone to his house in recess. I stayed 
in the Ohak till he came to school. Ai a shop in the village 
chowk 1 smoked a cigarette. When 1 came out, master was not 
in the school. 1 was convinced that the mfustcr was a Mirzai 
and I had come with this intention. In the Chak I inquired 
from a Sayyad as to whotluT any kajir was teaching our chil¬ 
dren in the flays of Holy Prophet. What right he has that 
ho is staying in our Chak and has got the land allotted and 
teaches the children. After that T inquired from a boy as to 
where mastei* had gone. He informed that he had gone 
to Chak No. 40/3-R. T inquired whether on cycle or foot. 
He replied, on cycle. I had a knihi at that time. T overtook 
him at a distance of two miles. There 1 got- down from my 
cycle and felled him by pushing his cycle. I inflicted a knife 
blow to master and he went running in the water of canal 
minor. The knife gave way and I set it right and gave liim 
blows in the water. x\t the time of mj^ beating some persons 
collected. They stopped me. I told them that they should 
not check me as I was killing a kafir. Another stranger met 
me and questioned me. I replied that 1 had killed a kafir. 
T wont to Okara,” 

The Sessions Judge sentenced Muhammad Ashraf to transportation for hfe 
and when the case came up on appeal to the High Court, a petition for enhan¬ 
cement of the sentence was also put in b}^ the widow of the deceased. Dealing 
with the question of sentence, the bench of wliich one of us was a member 
made certain observations which are relevant to the present occasion and 
need reproduction in eodenso. The bench said :— 

“The question of sentence in this ciuse presents real difficulty and for 
several days we have aiixiously pondered over it to take a de¬ 
cision whether the young man, who is proved in this case to 
have been guilty of the premeditated murder of a completely 
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innocent man, should live or die. The learned Sessions Judge 
has given him a life sentence but a petition for enhancement 
of the sentence to that of death has been made by Mt. Daulat 
Bibi, the widow of the murdered man. It is urged in support 
of the petition that both on principle and precedent the 
sentence should have been that of death and that the imposi¬ 
tion of the lessor sentence in tliis case has led to a miscarriage 
of justice. Reliance in this connection is placed on Ilam Din 
V, Emperor, A. I. R. 1930 Lahore 157, and Aziz Ahmad v. 
Emperor, A. I. R. 1938 Lahore 355. In the first of these cascvS, 
a youth of 19 or 20, prompted by feelings of veneration for 
the i^rophet of Islam, had been guilty of the premeditated 
murder of a Hindu who in a vulgar and scurrilous publication 
had attacked the Prophet. Broadway and Johnstone JJ, 
who heard the appeal, held that, neither tlie age of the oflfender 
nor the motive for the murder was an extenuating circumstance, 
and confirmed the sentence of death. The second case relates 
to the murder of a revolting Alimadi by an orthodox Ahmadi 
because tlie h^ade^r of the orthodox sect had been attacked in 
a poster }>>" a party to which the murdei*ed man belonged. 
While considering the pro])ricty of the death sentence. Young 
C. J. observed ;— 

‘We consider it would he <langerou8 in this country to give 
ca.us(‘ for belief that death wo\dd not as a rule result 
from murders even when they are (*ommitted for attacks 
on leaders of religious communities, or under their influence 
unless they are committed in circumstaiKes which <lo amount 
to grave and sud<lcn }>ro\oca.tion. 

‘We feel it our <lut\' to say that, conditions being as tliey arc in 
India, it is most daiigerf)iis for leaders of religious communities 
to attack puhlicl>^ their o])poiieiits from the ]>ulj)it, and, in 
particular, to use the language that lias been used by the 
Iviialifa Sahib wit li regard to Misri Alxiul Rahman and his 
followers; someoiu' may easily he influenced thereby to 
commit murder. Hiis is not tlie first time in India that 
death has folloW'e<l har<i on the heels of similar denuncia¬ 
tions. Even if we accept, as contended by counsel for the 
appellant, that the Khalifa 8aliib referred to punishment 
in the spiritajal sense, it must ho remembered that some 
zealous foliow’ers of any religious leader have difficulty in 
distinguishing spiritual from corporal punishment. In 
any event there are always in this country fanatics who 
believe that they are the instruments of God in carrying 
out such punishments. Wo must confirm the sentence of 
death passed upon Aziz Ahmad and dismiss his appeal.’ 

•Oil the other hand, it was quite seriously contended for the appellant, 
and we refer to this argument not because it deserves any seriouB 
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consideration but merely to illustrate how religious controver¬ 
sies may engender hate and anger, that the Ahmadis are an 
outstanding provocation to non-Alimadi Muslims and that 
any public and aggressive propaganda in favour of the doc¬ 
trines of that sect may amount to gra ve and sudden provoca¬ 
tion so m to reduce tlie offence of murder to that of culpable 
homicide, and, in any case, should be treated by the Court 
as an extenuating circumstance justifying t)ie withholding of 
the capital sentence. 

‘‘If we were to follow the principle laid down in the two cases cited 
above, there would be no alternative for us but to enhance 
the sentence to that of death. But both these are pre-Parti- 
tion cases and the actual decision in each of tl»em was in¬ 
fluenced by administrative considerations. In the present 
case, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact tliat the murder was 
not committed with any sordid motive and that the offender, 
wlio is a yoiitli of impressionable age. was made t4^) believe 
that in the circumstances the murder liad become an obligation 
by discharging which he could earn religious merit. In the 
speeches made in the meeting of 3rd October, the Ahmadis 
were denounced as a menace to Islam and death followefl 
hard on the heels of that denunciation. Where a youth com¬ 
mits murder under the influence of his elders, we have always 
taken the view’ that a sentence of deat h need not be imposed 
on him, and we are unahlc to distinguish that class of cases 
from the present one wdiere learned religious divines take the 
place of elders and publicly preach violence as a religious duty. 
There is yet another category of murders where Courts do not 
generally give the ca])ital sentence, namely. A^■here the offence 
is committed under the influence of some mental derangement 
which does not in law’ amount to insanity, and tiie ca.se of a 
religious megalcmianiac does not vseem to us materially to 
differ from that eategor}’. For these reasons w’c do not think 
enliancement of the sentence is called for in this case. We 
must not, however, be understood as laying dowui any general 
rule, and any recurrence of tliis species of crime, wliich tends 
to bring religion into disrepute and to make it the laughing 
stock of the world, might induce^ us to take a different view 
and revert to the normal sent cnee f(»i* murder.” 

The Okara murder w-as follow^ed by the murder of another Ahmadi in 
the same month, the interval between the two being only a few days. In Bagh 
Gowalmandi at Bawalpindi, Badar-ud-Din who was an Ahmadi was shot dead 
by one Wilayat Khan. The motive for the murder in that case remained ob¬ 
scure but one of the eyewitnesses, who was believed both by the Sessions Judge 
and the High Court, had deposed that on being arrested on the spot the accused 
himself had confessed that he had murdered Badar-ud-Din because he w’as an 
Ahmadi. 
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Indignant protests over these murders were made by the Ahmadiya 
community and some representations were sent to the Central Government 
in this connection. By its letter No. 109-8(1 )/50 dated 2nd ‘ November 1950, 
the Ministry of the Interior sent the following resolution which had been passed 
by the Ahmadiya Muslim Association, Karachi, on 20th October, 1950, to the 
Chief 8e(Tetary to Punjab Government for tliat. Government’s comments :— 

“Phis general meeting of tlie Ahmadiya community, Karachi, strongly 
condemns Hit* murder of Master Ghulam Muhammiid 
Alimadi in Okara and of Chaudhri Badar-ud-Din Ahmadi in 
Rawalpindi which have been caused by t/he inflammatory 
speeclies of the Ahrar leaders against the Ahmadiya corn- 
munity. Tin* meeting expresses deep concern at the 
fuihire of the Provincial and tlie Central Governments to 
take notice of the mischievous activities of the Ahrar 
against a section of Pakistan citizens and invites the atten¬ 
tion of the two Governments to t he dangerous situation 
which has been created by such activities and urges u])on 
the Governments to take suitable action in the matter.’' 

The (k^ntral Government also inquired from the Punjab Government whether 
there wjis, in their opinion, any danger of a general dead-set being made against 
the Ahmadis in this Province. To this the Punjab Government’s reply was 
that then^ was no danger of any violent upheaval against the Ahmadis, that 
the t^vo murders were being inquired into in Court, and that if the Ahrar, as 
reported, agreed to (*o-oporate with the Muslim League, the sectarian propa¬ 
ganda in which they were engaged would end automatically. 

In March 1951 a plot, t o which high-ranking military officers were parties, 
Avas discovered, the object of which was to overthroAv the Pakistan Government. 
One of the accused persons in that case Avhich came to be called The Rawal¬ 
pindi Conspiracy C^isc*', was Major-General Nazir Ahmad, who was an Ahmadi. 
In a speech delivered by Maulvi Muliammad Ali Jullundri at the annual 
meeting of Jami’ Rashidia, Montgomery, on 15th April 1951, he alleged that 
eighty per cent pilots in the Air Fc^rce were Ahmadis, that the treachery of 
the Ahmadi officers had been revealed by the discovery of the Rawalpindi 
conspiracy, that this conspiracy had awakened the Government to realitie.8, 
that he was in possession of documentary evidence to show the complicity 
of Ahmadis in this conspiracy and that Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan had purchased 
with State mono}" a luxurious mansion in America just opposite to the palace 
of President Truman, with the object of preaching Ahmadiyat there. When 
the report of this speech came up before Mr. Anwar Ali, D. I. G,, C. I. D., he 
remarked that speeches of this kind w’^ould have a thoroughly bad effect on 
public tranqtiilHty and might stir up indignation and vTath against the Ahmadis. 
He proceeded to add that if propaganda of this sort continued, the Majlis- 
i-Ahrar will have to be administered a formal warning. This note was placed 
before the Chief Secretary and then before the Chief Minister who initialled 
it, but when the file Avent back to A. D. I. G., be noted that no orders in the 
ease had been passed but that he presumed ^hat it was not intended that 
any action should be taken. 
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YAUM-I-TASHAKKUR 

By their Lahore resolution of January 1949, the Ahrar had decided to 
convert themselves into a purely religious party and to assist the Muslim League 
in all political matters. They had also announced that they would support 
the Muslim League in the forthcoming elections, provided the candidate nominat¬ 
ed by the League was not an Ahmadi. Electioneering began in early winter 
1950 and the results were announced in March 1951, the Muslim League hav¬ 
ing won by a large majority. The Muslim League had nominated some Ahmadis 
as its candidates, but they were all defeated. The Ahrar’s own activity during 
the elections was not cionsistent. According to the evidence of Mr. Daultana, 
though they helped some Muslim League candidates they also opposed others 
who were not Ahmadis. The Muslim League Ministry with Mr. Daultana as 
the Chief Minister, was installed in office in efirly April 1951. 

As no Ahmadi was elected to the Legislative Assembly, the Ahrar an¬ 
nounced that a, 'yaiim-i-tasJiaklcur' (thanks-giviug day) would be observed to 
celebrate the victory which they had scored over their opponents. This 
'yavm.' was (;elebrated in several places on different dates from March to May 
1951. At Lyallpur it was celebrated on 20th April 1951, when at a mammoth 
public meeting, Ghiilam Nabi Janbaz threatened an Ahmadi shopkeeper Fazal 
Din with dire consequences. On 7tli May this shopkeeper was attacked in 
broad daylight in liis own shop. On 13th May a mob set fire to an Ahmadi 
mosque at Samundri and the worshippers present there were thrashed. 

At Gujranwala the day was advertised on the 29th and held on the 30th 
Mar<;h 1951. The manner in which the meeting was advertised led to a scuffle 
between an Ahmadi and a non-Ahmadi, resulting in injuries to the latter. 

In Lahore th(‘ 'yanm-i-tashakkur^ was observed on 25th and 26th May 
1951. In view of fhe fact that earlier Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari at Lahore and 
Muhammad AU Jullundri At- Jami’ Rashidia, Montgomery, had accused the 
Alunadis t)f complicity in tlje Rawalpindi conspiracy and specifically mentioned 
in this connection the name of Major-General Nazir Aliraad, it was considered 
necessary t o warn the Alirar leaders that any repetition of that allegation would 
arouse violent antagonism against a wrong party and that the speaker making 
any reference to this subject would make himself liable for contempt of Court. 
Accordingly Mr. Qurbau Ali Khan, Inspector-General of Police, sent for Master 
Taj-ud-Din Ansari on 23rd May 1951 and warned him of the consequences if 
any reference to this subject was made. 

On the first day of the celebrations bands of volunteers of Ahrar from 
all over the Punjab and the Frontier Districts of Peshawar and Haripiir Hazara, 
paraded in a procession through the streets of Lahore, being accompanied by five 
bands. At the evening meeting, which was attended by several prominent 
men including Muslim League M. L. As. and office-bearers, speeches were made 
by Ahrar lea<lers including Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan who demanded that 
the Ahmadis be declared a minority or forced to leave this country and settle 
in India. Maulana Ahmad Ali, who presided at the meeting, moved a re¬ 
solution demanding the Pakistan Government to remove Ahmadis from re¬ 
sponsible posts, wliile Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari referred to the arrest of 
Major-General Nazir Ahmad, which arrest, he remarked, had converted the 
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^yaum-i-tashakkur" into * yaum-i-tafakhkhur" because tlie State had been saved 
from a grave peril. In his usual vulgar humour he remarked that Major- 
General Nazir Ahmad had been stripped naked and that it w as for the Ahmadis 
to get him another pair of trousers. He also alleged that Major-General Nazir 
Ahmad had been instigated to join the conspiracy by Mirza Bashir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Ahmafl. The slogans suggested by Bukliari to be shouted by the 
audience were : 

‘ 'Namak-haramm} - /-Pakistan murdabafV '. ‘ 'Ghaddaran -/-Pakistan 

murdabad'', “Pak’stan zindabad'\ '‘Mirza Bashir-ud-I)in 
mvrdabad'' and "'Mirzaeeat murdalmV. 

At the meeting of 26th May, Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shiijabadi again re¬ 
ferred to the Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case while Sheikh Husam-ud-Din de¬ 
clared that Ahmadis who were a danger to tlie national unity of Muslims, should 
be removed from key posts. Disparaging remarks b\^ him and Allama Ala- 
ud-Din Siddiqui were made about Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, demanding his 
removal. On this day also a procession was taken out. 

When the report of the speeches at this meeting was })laced before Ihe 
Cliief Minister in the ordinary course he made the following significant remark:— 

“Ahrar are merely trying to capture a political ‘living space’ on an 
issue whicli has obvious attraction for the common run of people 
in Pakistan. \Ve have to watch closely that a measure is kept.” 

AHMADT MOSQUE BURNT 

A telegraphic complaint about the burning of the Ahmadiya mosque at 
Samundri and of mercilessly beating peaceful worshippers there, w^as made by 
Amir-i-Jama’at-i-Ahmadiya, Bhera, to His Excellency th<‘ Governor-General 
of Pakistan. The Ministry of the Interior by its letter No. 44/l/51-Poll(l) 
dated 28th May 1951, forwarded a copy of this telegram to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of the Punjab requesting for an early I’eport with the com¬ 
ments of the Ihinjab Government. In reply to this letter S. Ahmad Ali, 
Home Secretary to Government, Punjab, wrote the following letter No. 8447- 
BDSB, dated the 28th June 1951 :— 

“Reference your letter No. 44/l/51-Poll(l), dated 28th May 1951, 
I am directed to report that on the afternoon of 13th May, 
1951, a mob of non-Ahmadis (Ahrar) of Samundri town in 
Lyallpur district collected together and set, fire to the mats and 
roof of the kacha mosque consisting of one room and a plat 
form built on evacuee land in the vicinity of District Board 
School. Some members of the Ahmadiya community who 
happened to be present on the spot were assaulted. A peon of 
the D. B. School carried the news of the sacrilege and arson to 
the local police and they rushed to the spot immediately. 
The District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police 
also arrived without any loss of time and the situation was 
brought under control. Fourteen of the culprits were arrested 
flagrante delicto. Later, 6 more were arrested and on com- 



plot ion of invest ifrat ion Hit* ease was ]>ut in Court, for liial. llio 
])rompi aetion taken by tlic Joeal aiilhorities s1op])ed any 
deterioration of the situation and llie alTnosjilu'ie is now calm 
and (juiot.. 

“The ])ersoii who lodged the F.l.Ih vith tlio ]>olie(* gaAo an exaggera¬ 
ted version of the incident anrl invfdved some iinioeetit pt'rsons, 
two of whom an* reveiun^ oilicials. jt was tbuiid ah('r invest]- 
gatioii that. th(‘y di l not. ])a.rtiei])ate in ilit* connni^sion of the 
(‘lime and tije allegations agaijist tliem AV(a‘e iinroiinded. 

“Further d(*velopments will l>e eonuminieated in due ( 

OTKFFv SIHCFCllFS V>Y AiiFAF 

On 2r»lh Aiiigijst 11)51, AIj*. Dashir Aliinad. Arnir-i-Janr*‘al• i-A!inia,(li\'a, 
Laliore, addressed a h lt^r to the l>(*puty Coirnnis^iont*:*, halio!'(\ ('otnj)laiiiing 
of a, speech by Sayvad Ata rilab Shah linldiari, nnidc' in a iuj'grly alt (aided 
pnbli(^ meeting held in Lahore outside Mocdii (Site on Ihlli Auienst i!>5L in which 
the speaker luui alleged— 

(a) that (diaudliri Zafiadlah Khan, the Ihaadgii ^Mini^tei ot Pakistan, 
was disloyal to the StaU*, 

[h) that before tin* Ttartition tlx* lusid of the Ahmadiya. eommunily 
had told Ids followers that iVikistan was not going to eonu^ into 
exist(‘lU'e and that if any sueh Stat<* u;is (‘reatcsl, the divided 
countj*v would again be re-nnited, and 

(r) tiiat the AJinnuhs were s])i<‘s of the Indian (Jovernnient and (dial 
if Avar broke out with India, adAxiutagi^ sliould Ik* tak(.ui of tlio 
()])])ortunitv to rent the Ahinadis uho A\ere enemies of h*' 
State. 

This letter. A^ith ti.e tVanmissioner".*; nfde, A\as scad to Hie H;.me ^{‘(‘re- 
t.arv (S. Ahmad Adi) wlio on I si SeptcmlK'r liFd made tJie 1‘olio iiig eommi'nls 
on it. ;— 

“I haAm (liseiissed tliis mattei’ vitli If.f'.M. v.Iio lias asla-f! mo t.o r«*- 
(jiiest iJie 1, 0. J\)lic(* to convey it to llie Alu’ar h aders tliat 
lliey hav(' been exceeding tlirir limit^’ in tlieir sju'celu's, bolli 
in regard to llu^ Poixign ]\]inist(*r and also in re;:a‘i‘d to the 
AJin’iadiya eomnnmity in general. Tliere has edready ])oen a 
j'iot and muriler. blackening of the Idee of an Alnmn.d and making 
him ridi' on ii donkey and the burning of oiu* ot dieir inosipies. 
If the Alirai’ do not now st('}) tlieir jiroA'oeal Ia e sp».t’e]u*s, the 
result (ui laAV and order migld. Ijo disastro’is. 7n the ])ast 
several Avandngs have alreatly bcvUi given to t!K‘m. Tliey 
should, therefore, noAv bo told once hu* all CoA’criimeut 

wants to slop them from Ihe^-e provoeat.iAa- s])C‘(‘( he.s wliieh are 
likely to disturb tlie jieaee of the Province and if tlu v Avili not 
take this warning, Governmejit will take all stcjis in have its 
orders obeyed and the Ahrar timmselves will he )•('sponsil-.l * 
for the consequences 
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f have asked the Dex)uty Commissioner to tell Mr. Bashir Aluiiad, 
([Advocate, that they sliould not hold this retaliatory meeting 
which they intend to hold tomorrow, and I hope he will obey, 
but if he df)es not, action will have to be taken under section 
141, Cr. P. C. to stop the meeting.'’ 

When the case came to Mr. Quibaii Ali Khan, T.G.P., he wrote : 

“I have explained the wliole position as ex})laiaod in the above note, 
lo (Sheikli JIiisannnd-Din, (General Secretary of the Pakistan 
Majlisd-Ahrar. He has understood tlie effect winch the pro¬ 
vocative 'speeches are likely to create on the law and order 
position, particularly at this juncture, aial lie as.surcs me that it 
is their polic'V not to create any eontrovei’sial situation wlnle 
tlie country is facing a crisis to meet whicJi unity amongst all 
sections of Pakistanis is imperative. Sheikh IIiisam-ml-Din 
further tells me that he will take the earliest opportunity to call 
an emergent meeting of their Working Committee to discuss 
Avliat I have told him and tf» impress upon the members the need 
f(W beir\g careful in their public ufterances. 

“This note has been read over to 8heikh Husam-iid-Din and. in fact, 
is partly dictated by him.” 

The case uas submitted on ‘Ird September Iffdl to the Chief Minister 
for informat'CKr 

On 4th September lOdl. tbe Ministry of the Tuterior addressed a letter, 
D. 0. No. 720-S{l)/“)!, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, 
saying tliai Sayyad At a Ullali Shah Bukhari, while speaking at a puhdic meeting 
in Mochi Gate soiuetime during August last, had alleged that Cliaudhri 
Zafrullah Khan, Minister for Foreign Affairs, was “selling Kashmir to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for the sake of Qadian” and inquiring whether the report 
was correct and suggesting that a clear warning should be convoyed to Bukhari 
and other Ahrar leaders that they must desist from maligning the Minister 
for Poreign Affairs as well as tlio Alimadis generally. In ref)ly to this, the Chief 
Secretary wrote tljo following H. O. No. 117D4-BI>SB., dated tlic Iffth September 
1951 

“Please nder to your D. O. letter No. 720-S-(l)/r)l, dated the 4th 
SeptenilxT, 1951. »^ayvad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari addro.ssed 
a public mc‘etirig outside Moehi Gate, Lahore, on 19th August 
1951. He (lid make disparaging remarks about the Ahmadiya 
community and said that Mir/.a Bashir-ud-I)in Mahmud was 
(>p])03ed to tlio formation of Pakistan and had jiublicl^^ made a 
])I(\a for gett ing India united. This statement, he alleged, 
was made in tlie pre.sence of Honourable Ch. Muhammad 
Zafrullah Khan who, according to him, did not contradict it. 
The Provincial Government lias already taken note of the 
juis(‘li;evous speeches which Ahrar leaders have been making. 
On the 1st September, 1951, Sheikh Husam-ud-Din, General 
Secretiiry of the Majlis i-Ahrar, was sent for by the Inspector 
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General of Police and administered a clear warning. Sheikh 
Hiisam-ud-Din assured the Inspector-General that it was not the 
policy of his party to create dissensions particularly when the 
country was faced with an emergency. He undertook further 
to call a meeting of the Working Committee at the earliest 
opportunity with a view to impressing upon the members to 
exercise forbearance and restraint in their public utterances. 
In view of this unequivocal assurance, the Provincial Government 
docs not consider it necessary to administer another warning to 
Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari. The situation is being watch¬ 
ed and suitable aciion will be taken if it is found that the warn¬ 
ing has not been heeded''. 

On 27th September 1951, the Superintendent of Police, Sargodha, report¬ 
ed to A. I. G. P. that in a meeting held inside Juma Mosque Bhalwal on 22nd 
and 23rd September 1951, two Ahrar workers, namely, Habib-ur-Rahman and 
Maulvi Muhammad Hayat, had made virulent speeches against the Ahmadiya 
sect. These speeches were examined by Mr. Anwar Ali, 1). I. G., C. I. D., who 
on 3rd October 1951 remarked that the speeches were not only illegal but open 
to objection and that it appeared that the workers of the Central Committee 
of Majlis-i-Ahrar had not issued any directions to their district wwkers in 
pursuance of the undertaking given by Sheikh Husam-ud-I)in to Mr. Qurban Ali 
Khan. He directed the Superintendent of Police to send for the leaders of the 
local Ahrar jmrty and to administer a warning to them. Mr. Qurban Ali Khan 
endorsed this action and said :— 

‘‘And if they do not, legal action should bo taken against them at- 
once. We would be justified in this now as necessary warn¬ 
ings have been issued to their leaders and they have promised 
not to destroy the country by such speeches". 

POLICY AND MEASURES 

By this tijne the Central Government had begun feeling concerned about 
the acute sectarian dissensions and repeated attacks on Ahmadis and their 
leaders and tenets which were being reported to it. Accordingly the Ministry 
of the Interior wrote the following letter to the C‘liief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Punjab, on 7th September 1951 ;— 

“Instances have occurred where Muslim members of various sects have 
indulged in objectionable j)ropaganda against each other 
calculated to hurt each other’s feelings and leading, in its extreme 
cases, to personal violence. An illustration of this type of 
agitation is the Ahmadi-Ahrar controvers}^ in the Punjab. The 
C(mtral Govei nment consider that while the legitimate rights of 
any community or sect to jiropagate its religious beliefs should 
not be unduly restricted, and no discrimination should bo 
made between the protagonists of differing views, religious 
controversies should be confined to reasonable limits and should 
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not be allowed to reach a point where the ])ul)lic peace and 
tranquillity may be endangered. Militant or aggressive sec¬ 
tarianism should, in the opinion of the Central Government, be 
suppressed with a heavy hand. 

2. I am desired to bring the views of the Central Government in 
this matter to your notice for such action as may become 
necessary in your jurisdiction’'. 

On receipt of this letter, Mr. Anwar Ali, D. T. (b, C. I. 1)., on 1st October 
1951, wrote tlu* following note on tlie sectarian i)osilion as it (‘>:iste<l in th(^ 
Provinc{‘ :— 

"The Alirar liave exceeded the boiindr. of decency and have been 
making sacrilegious attacks against Ahmadis. Tliey have event 
been responsible for ]>rovokii\g violettce against, the Ahmadis. 
At Okara, one Ahmadi was kilh'd as a rc'sidt of i he te nsion whi('b 
followed the s}u‘eches made by tlu' Ahrar. At a village near 
Okara, Ahnuuli ])reache?s wer<‘ waylaid and tlj(‘ir faces black¬ 
ened. At lvawalj)indi, an Ahnuidi was killcfl. although it 
could not be clearly (established that the murder was communal. 
At >Samundri, an Ahmadi mosrjU(‘ vas set fire to and reduced to 
ashes. About three years ago. a young PAMt' doctor, who was 
ail Ahmadi, was attacked at Quetta and stoned to deatli. For 
all this violence the responsibility lies on Ibe AJnar. 

2. Shia-8umii differences have Ix'cn re])orted from dilTerent parts of 

tbo Province. The incid(‘nt at villag(‘ vSliabj)iir Kanjra, wliere 
a child of I> and a woman were killed, was, however, the lirst 
incident in which Shias beeaim^ the victims ol' ecunmiaial 
violence. 

3. At (nijranwala, sectarian tension existed betwe^'J! the Sunnis 

and the AVahabis. Tlu^ diirennice arose ov('r‘ tin- number ol’ 
travih w liieh should b(‘ read in the nunitli of Paniazan. 

4. The ijnjviediate jiroblem is to deal with the Alirar. A warning 

lias already heen if;sued and 1 suggest that if this 'warning 
is iK»t Jiee.ded, firm action should be taken. GoNcrnmeiit 
jinist also do eveiTtbing to promote* amity bedweeu Shias and 
Sunnis”. 

]\Ir. Quj’ban Ali .Kiuin, J. G. P’s. note, dated 41 h Oclolier 1951, on this 
was : — 

"On anoiher lehnence this morniiyg 1 have suggostedto D. I. G., 
C. I. J).y that if the Alirar, de.^'pite repeated vearnings, do not 
desist from making ]»iovoeativc speeeh(^s, they should Ix^ 
dealt with under tluj la^v by the local authorities. There is 
not tlie least doubt that Goveriuncnt must now deal firmly with 
all jiersons and ].»arlies indulging in sectarian propaganda”. 

At Ibis stage, sectarian disputes took a still more ugly turn. Shia- 
funm diffeieiKes began to appear and develop in several places. There w^as a 
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dispute about tlio construction ^)f an Imambara in Krislian Nagar, Lahore, and 
a serious a])])rclicnsion of breach of peace over a. ta'zia procession was re]>orted 
from Bliakkar. In Shahpur Kanjra, about seven miles from Lahore, there was a 
»Shia-Sunni riot in wliicli two Shias were killed, one of them being a woman and 
the other a cliild of t hree. When these disputes came to tlie notice of Govern¬ 
ment, S. Alimad Ali, the Home Secretary, wrote the followirig note on 29t]x 
September 11)51 :— 

“Th(i policy of tlie ])resent Government has been made known, but it is 
now for the leaders of public oj)inii)n to take effectiv^e *steps to 
chc(Jv religious fanaticism of this sort. We have far more 
imj)ortant Ihings at our hands and certainly will not allow 
people to ruin themselves in religious sfpiabbles. What is hap- 
jjeiiing now, seems almost a writing on the wall and God help us 
if we do not stop tliese ingorant people from cutting each other’s 
throat and thus bringing comfort and cheer to our enemies”. 

On reviewing the whole situation, the Cliief Secretary on 3rd November 
1951 wrote the following H. O. No. 7595-HG-5l/7bl35 to all the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners in tlie Punjab ;— 

“I am d(^sireil to say that A^arious instances have come to the notice of 
Government where Muslim members of various sects liave 
indulged in objectionable propaganda against each other calcu¬ 
lated to hurt each other’s feelings and leading, not unoften, to 
personal violence. Glaring illustrations of this are found 
in tlic 8hia-8iimii differences and the Ahmadi-Ahrar controversy. 
It has also been alleged that at times some local officers have 
identified tliemselves in these schisms. These differences 
a mongst various sects are a source of unrest in the Province and 
cause grave concern t.o the administration. Government 
consider that while tl)e legitimate rights of any community 
or sect to practise its religious beliefs should not be unduly 
restricted and no discrimination should bo made between the 
protagonists of different views, religious controversies should 
be confined to reasonable limits and should not be allowed 
to reach a point where the public peace and tranquillity is likely 
to be endangered. Government, therefore, direct that mill* 
taut or aggressive sectarianism should always be suppressed 
firmly. 

“2. Government have decided that— 

{i) local officers must take strong action wlionever there 
is likelihood of trouble on account of communal provocative 
speeches or conduct leading to communal tension. For this 
purpose they should invoke the provisions of prohibitory 
orders as laid down in the criminal law. 

(ii) In case it is found that any local officers are involved in the 
affair, drastic steps should be taken against them if the 
inquiry reveals that they had participated with any party 
in instigating the trouble. 
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(in) District OflSicers should enlist the support and co-operation 
of the local public organisations to propagate against 
fanaticism and to preach religious tolerance as enjoined by 
Islam’’. 

Within a fortnight of the date of this letter, the Superintendent of Police, 
Lyallpur, by his wireless message dated 18th November 1951, reported that a 
Secrat-un-Nabi meeting held by the Ahmadis in Lyallpur was broken up by the 
Alirar, with the result that the clash between the two parties had resulted in 
injuries to several men on either side. 

MORE SPEECHES BY BUKHARI 
An Ahrar conference called the Stiba Conference or the Khatm-i-Nubuw- 
wat Conference or the Difa’ Conference was announced to be held at Okara in the 
Montgomery district on 24th and 25th November 1951. The local police officers 
suggested that this meeting should be banned and the suggestion was accepted 
by the Chief Minister. In the meantime, however, the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. Cheema, had arrived at a settk^ment with the Ahrar and permitted them 
not only to hold tlio meeting but had also offered to preside over it himself. 
Mr. Cheema insisted that this conference be permitted to be held and the Govern¬ 
ment agreed to this. But the a})prehensions ol* the local police officers turned 
out to be true because in the speech made by Qazi Elisan Ahmad Shujabadi 
in the meeting presided over by Mr. Cheema, he alleged that Ahmadis had a 
hand in the assassination of the Quaid-i-Millat wdiich had occurred in the 
preceding October. On the following day Mr. Faiz Muhammad Khan, the 
Additional District Magistrate, atttended the meeting and tlclivered a short 
speech. Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari as usual made a long speech in the course of 
which he referred to Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Alimad’s statement that 
even after the creation of Pakistan efforts would bo made for reunion of the 
country. He described tliis as an act of treachery and proceeded to say that 
one traitor w^as worse than ten mdlion swine (khanzeera). 

Taking Mr. Cheema’s conduct as a precedent the Deputy Commissioner 
of Muzaffargarh attended a Defence Conference at Muzaffargarli on 28th and 
29th November 1951, and the Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, made a request to 
preside over a similar meeting in his district. The request, however, was turned 
down and Mr. Cheema’s own conduct, which was the subject-matter of lengthy 
correspondence between him and the Government, was not approved by the 
Government. 

On 22nd November 1951, Mr. Bashir Ahmad, Arair-i-Jama’afc-i-Ahma- 
diya, Lahore, wTote a letter to the Chief Secretary complaining of a highly 
inflammatory speech delivered by Sayyad Ata Ullah Sliali Bukhari in Lahore 
in the preceding September. In tins letter he pointed out that two meetings 
organised by the Ahmadiya community to which speakers of all sects had been 
invited to address the audience on the life of the Holy Prophet on the occasion 
of ‘Seerat-un-Nabi’, had been obstructed at Multan and Lahore, that religious 
intolerance had manifested itself in the assassination of the Quaid-i-Millat, in 
Sliia-Sunni conflicts and attacks on Christians, and that unless curbed, it 
would assume proportions which may prove a headache for the administration. 
He claimed for every subject of the State the liberty to profess and preach his 
faith and asked the Government to have an absolutely clear policy in the matter 
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which should bo followed iu ]>racli(*e. He conii»laiiied tliai either tlie Gov¬ 
ernment had no policy on the subject or those Avho had to carry it out were 
not serious about it and requested the (Jovermiiont to have the position 
examined thoroughly. The Chief Secretary asked for cominciits on this ap])li- 
cation from the Iiisi)eetor-General of Police, Mi\ Qu]*!)au Ali Khan, who wrote 
a short and clear note stating that he agreed with every singh' word of ^Ir. Bas]\ir 
Ahmad’s representation and remarked that irrespective nf leligious faith or 
creed it was the (^lear duty of the Covernnu^nt to protect every one against 
aggression, that this eouM be done only if €*i firm pjolicy were decaded upon and 
(‘lear instructions issued to tlK" district ofiicers and that the*, cailier this was done, 
the better it was for tlie administration and the people. 

In those v(U*y days another incident had been n'jioited 1)y tlie kSuperin- 
tendent of Police, Mu’/affavgarh, in his weekly iM>ulidcntial \liary t\)V the week 
ending 27th October JOoJ. I'he report was that a ])ul>lic meeting had been held 
on 21st October 1951 at Alipur under the aus]jices of the Ahrar party, tvliich was 
addressed by a single speaker, Sayyad Ata Ullali Sluih Bukliari, that in his 
speech Bukhari had alleged that the Mirzais liad not accepted the Partition 
\villingly and expected onc(! more to unite with India, tliat they were traitors 
to Pakistan and weie working as Indian spies and thr.t a Mirzai syjy had been 
caught in Lahore collaborating with an Indian s])y Go}>a) Das. This report 
was taken notice of by Mr. Kliuda. Bakhsh, S. P. (B) who sent it up to the 
1). I. G. with, the remark that the waiaiing a<lmiilistened once* to Master Taj-ud- 
Din, the President, and subseciueritly to Mauivi ]\Iazhar Ali Azhar, Ibe Genera! 
Secretary, of the Majlis-i-Ahrar had had no (‘fleet. The D. i. G., Mr. Anwar 
Ali, again wrche a long note on 7tli No\ember 1951 reterring to the warnings 
given by the Governor, the Chief Secretary, tlie Adviser lor Law% and the I. G. 
Police, to the Ahrar loaders, including Sh. Husam-ud-Din, and to the irres- 
])onsible speeches made by the Ahrar at Okara in eousequonc(' of wiiicli faces 
of some Ahmadi ])reach(^rs were blackened and one Alimadi killed, and made 
the following pn^jiosals:— 

(1) that one or two Ahrar leaders wlio had Ix'cn promoting hatred 

among classes should be served with a gag order and forbid¬ 
den from making iiublic sjieeches, 

(2) that^ as an alternative such p(*rs(ms should be restricted to their 

home villages and not allowed to move out without the previous 
sa.nction of Government, and 

(15) tliat tlioy shoald be prcseeuled undc'r section 15:hA for causing 
Jiatred Ix^twiuai eommunili(\s. 

He ended by pointing out tliat imk^ss something drastic was done, the Ahrar 
leaders would not respond to any gentlemanly tieaimeiit. When the case 
came up to Mr. Qurban Ali Khan, he on I4th Xovember 1951 took careful stock 
of the ]30sition and remarked that the Ahrar had done enough to justify firm 
action being taken against them, that the warning conveyed by him to Sh. 
Husam-ud-Din had had no effect on the Ahrar, that it was obvious that no 
warning could be of any use, that even if the Ahrar as a p irt y retrained for some¬ 
time from denouncing the Ahmadis, Bukhari who had no (pialification except 
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h:[i\t of abusl;ij::r tlio Alimi:lis aii I not bo ablo to desist 

from it. His own view lu? stated as follows:— 

“Unless tliondbre lie (l>akli:iri) is prohibited fia»m attondniL^ ])ublic 
jneotinj^s or is shown some one else publicly to abn>e he will 
n(‘ver stop s'.iyinii; all that lie is (loiniy or oven worse against tlio 
Ahniidi-?. If he i^ prohibited from attendiui^ or addressing 
j)ubhc nn-ctiiiys, )io :iu I his party woutl be provided with a 
])latform to come to lih‘ airai)). Tf li(‘ is arn'sted, his party, tlioij^h 
dyini^, will yei in \'i.emr a^aiti. It is really now for tlie polii iciaiis 
to weiyh and see which is the lesser evil—to deal liriiily with the 
Alirar and to face their agitation, ov to let them go on with tills 
nefarious a!id dangerous and uncalled for propaganda against 
the Ahmidis. rorsonally T would take the former action. 
It will not only curb the Ahrar but> would also help build a more 
tolerant character in the nation'’. 

The ease caiir.' to the Chief Secretary Avho submitted it. to the (diicf Minister 
to decide the })oint after lu'aring the 1. (b and the T>. T. (b, C. 1. ]). in Iiis 
(Cliiof Seer(‘1 arv’s) jiresence. Ilui Secretary to the (biicf ^Minister l eturned the 
lile with the remark that thi* Chief Minister int.ended to talk to the Ahrar leaders 
and that no action need be taken until lie had discussed tilings with them. 

A (leputaliou of the Alimadis waited upon ilie Chief Secretary on dObh 
November Ibol in connection with Mr. Basliir Ahmad’s rc])resentatiou. Mr. S. 
Alamgir, wlio w.is present at the interview, recorded a note of wliab ti'anspired 
at the interview, and submitted it t,o the Chief Secretary on 1st December 
1(151. He jminted out that Ahrar-Ahmadiya eontroversy was gaining ground 
every day and was likely to (lc‘v(Io]i further anfl that it was ne(a^ssary for Gov¬ 
ernment to ON'olvu? a (lehuite jioliey to deal with this important question which 
had serious repercussions on law and order. He suggested to the Chief Soore- 
iary tliat the tdiief Minister sliould call a meeting of the Oliief Seendary, T. G. P. 
anfl Deput y Home Secret ary before he (Chief Minister) talked to the leaders of 
the Ahrar j)arty. Accordingly on Gth December H151, the Chief Minister, tlie 
Chief Secretary, tlie Tnsp('ctor-Geiioral of Polic^o and Deputy Homo Soeretary 
met in a meeting and decided to issue a formal letter to Commissioners of 
Division.s and l)f‘p!ity Commis.sioners that strong executive measures should be 
taken to enable the Ahrar and the Ahmadis to hold their respective meetings 
and to ensure that no violence was resorted to hy either party. Conse(|uentIy 
the following directive Mas issued to all Deputy Commissioners on 24th De¬ 
cember 11151:— 

“As you are aM aic, the Ahrar-Alimadiya eoniTOversy has been brew¬ 
ing for .sometime past in the Province and certain incidents 
of personal violence which occurrcfl recently have caused grave 
concern to the administration. It lias been Government’s 
firm policy tliat the legitimate rights of any community or sect 
to practise its religious beliefs sliould not be unduly restricted 
and that no discrimination in thi.^ respect should be made be- 
tween different parties. It is, nevertheless, i apart ant that 
religious controversies should be discouraged or at any 
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raU‘ i}]?.v slu)ii!(l not ho nllowof] to tlio oxtcnt of eiulan- 
tile inihlic ]Ksaee and traiiqinllitv. Tliis letter is partieu- 
larly doKi;j:nod to invite the attention of district oHicers to 
mecthnjfs Jield by the Ahrar or by tlie Alimadis. 

‘‘2. Oovei*nin('nt fc^el lliat wherevaa* the rlistrict authorities are vi- 
j^ilant and are able to enforce tinif'ly ja’c'ventive measures, 
tiiore is little or no likelihood of the Ahrar or of tlie Alimadis 
disturbin^r eaek other’s Tneotiiiys. Clashes liave oeeurrefl only 
where tla* local authorities Inive faihvl to adopt a. firm altitude 
or have otherwise failed to assess dispassionately tlie ri^^lits 
or wron.iJjs of the parties eoiieei-iKsl. ff ])oth pai ties are dealt 
witli firmly and justly without any diseriminatioii whatever, 
tlau'e is no reason why this inercaisin^ menaee of vilification 
i>y one ]\luslim sect of another should not be f»iouyht under 
])ro])er control”, 

Tlie Jama'at-i-Alimadiya, Sialkot-. int(‘nde<l to Jiold its Tabliyli Con¬ 
ference in its own ground on Ifith and ITtli February fi)r>2, but tlie Alirar did 
tlieir utmost to have the meetiiiy banne<l. Failing in thoii* efforts, tluw mareh- 
ed with a largi* crowd tow%ards the place of the meetini: with shouts of "'brinas- 
pall nnhi (spuiious prophel) w^rflahaW. ''^linnceon ha jalsri hand haro'\ '"Kufr 
ha iaim htoid Zy,ov>”, and attempted to break tbromrh the jiolice eorflon. As the 
Deputy Commissioner, tlie Superintendent of Police and the Additional Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate w'ei*e on the spot., having liad previous information of the 
t rouble, tlie Ahrar did iK>t succeed in tlieir designs and satisfiefi themselves by 
throwing stones when the Alimadis were returning to their houses after the 
meeting. Two foot const allies were injured in tlie incidimt. 

The Ahrar held an 'Istelikara i-Pakistan Ahrar (Conference* at Sargodlia 
on 24th and 2r)t!i March ]l)r>2. As what happened at this eonference was the 
Hubjcct-rnnttei- of (xirrespoiideneo l)etwcen the Central (Government- and the 
Provincial (Govei'iiment, liel ween the district officers and the Provincial (Goverii- 
inent and between a dcgiutation of Abmadis and the Punja!) Covenirnent, and 
some decisions w ere taken to sto]) the rctairreiice of such incidimts, it merits a 
detailed description. A full aeeouni of the incidents eonnected with this con¬ 
ference is contained in Memorandum No, n8')-<S7/(k dated 2Kt]i Marc‘h 19,“>2, sent 
by the Superintendent of Police to the Deputy Tnspect.or-(Goneral of Police, 
C. I, D., Punjab, which is as fullow's:— 

“The Ahrar of Sargodha held a confereneo advertised as Tstehkam-i- 
Pakistan Alirar Conference’ at Sargodha on March 24 and 25. 
Tliis eimfereneo w as sponsored and organised by Maulvi Mu¬ 
hammad Abdullah Ahrari, bookseller of Sargodha. Maulvi 
Abdur Rahman of Miani, Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundri 
and S i. 3 \yad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari were the most important 
speakers at this conference. Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundri 
remarked in the course of liis speech that Mirzaies \rere zindiqs 
and according to Islamic law ziiidiq^ were liable to be mur¬ 
dered. Another speaker named Ch. Muhammad Sharif Balia- 
w^alnagri remarked in the course of his speech that Muslims 
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should be both namazi and ghazi, 8ayyad ta UUah Shah 
Bukhari remarked in the eoiirse of his speech that Sir Zafrullah 
Khan was intentionally keeping the Kashmir affair unsolved 
and was also keeping alive the bitterness between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Sayya<l Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari also advised 
the audience to take out a j)rocession demanding the removal 
of Sir Zafrullah Khan from his ofliee and further asked the 
audience to shout 'Mirzaicul murdahad\ 'Sir Zafrullah mur- 
dahad' and ‘]\lirza Bashir Ahmad mnrdabad\ 

2. In addition to other resolutions it was resolved in the course of 
this conference that the Mirzai community should be treated 
as a .sc])arate minority comnuimt and Mirzai public servants 
should be nmioved from all key posts as Mirzai public servants 
wen* e stablishing a separate (ugaiiisation nnrler the instructions 
i.)i'ihvir khalifa and tairufcrat was ]>i oving dangerous to the 
I'ountry. 

The Mstehkamd-Pakistan Alirar (Vmfcrchcc' was held in the Muni- 
ci})al (lardcns holli on March 24 and 25 and its audience num¬ 
bered from 1,000 to 2.000 on both the <lays. 

4. I made police aiTangemcnts hotli on the 21tli and 25th March as 

theic was an apprehension of a breach of the piuico and the 
local Ahmadis luul made a rcprese?itation to this effect to the 
District 3lagistrate. 

5. The Ahrar of Sargodha decided to take out a \)v<jcessun'i after 

tl)e Juma jirayers today at Hargodha city as decided by 
Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari and ^laulana Muhammad 
Abdullah Ahrari in their conferences v iih t he object of shouting 
slogans against mirzanat, 8ir Zafrullali Khan and the Khalifa 
of Qadian. This matt(‘r was hrouglit to my notice as soon as 
J returned from my tour at miflday and tlu^ District Magistrate 
also phoned to me to make suitable police arrangements in the 
city. I collected my force immediaft ly and went to the city 
at 1-20 p. in. Khan Abdul Uadi Klian, Additional District 
Magistrate, also reached there as directed by the District 
^ragist rate. When I and my party reached the Gol Chowk 
Mosejue, a ])roeessiori of Alirar led by ]\laulvi Muhammad 
Abdullah Ahrari,IMauIvi Saleh Muhammad, ^lu’allam of Siraj*nl- 
Uloom, and Ahdur llashid Ashk an editor of the local pax>cr 
known as Shu’la (*anie from Katchcry Bazar. These persons 
had eom(* from the Jami’ Masjid aft t saying their Friday 
])rayers. The number <)f these processionists wa« approximately 
200. I asked Maulvi Muhammad Abdullah Ahrari, Maulvi 
Saleh Muhammad aiifl Abdur Kashiel Ashk not to load the 
procession as it was likely to cn'.ate disaffection between 
different communities and cause a disturbance of the public 
peace but they jiaid no heed to my advice and insisted on 
leading and taking out a procession and asserted that that 
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was the only way to protest against Sir Zafrullah Khan, 
mhzacmi and the leader of tlie Ahmadis. Tn spite of my 
persuasion and advice tlieso three persons asked their followers 
to shout ‘Sir Zafrullah murdahaiV, ‘Mirza Bashir Ahmad 
murdahacV and ^Mirzaepat murdabad' and all their followers 
shouted these slogans vociferously and some of them jumped 
and clapped. This procession was swollen by more and more 
men as it advanced and after passing through Block No. 9 
and Bansanwala Bazar it came back to the Katchery Bazar 
wdiere it was met by another big ])rocessioii wliich was equally 
strong in numbers and the wdiole procession then marched 
to the Municipal Gardens as advisetl by Maulvi Muhammad 
Abdullah Ahrari and Abdiir Rashid Aslik. Abdiir Rashid 
Ashk addressed the processionists at Gol Chowk and advised 
them not to disperse and go fearlessly through their ])roposed 
route. The processionists shout(Hl anti-Zafrullah Khaji and 
MirzappMt slogans wdth great noises and voice and at one 
time it seemed as if there was no law and order. All the shoj^s 
Avere closed due to Friday and the Ahrar leaders had deliber¬ 
ately solecited a fr(‘e day for taking out their ])roeession. Tlu^ 
District Magistrate witnessed tins 2 )rocessioii when it reached 
the Chowk of tJje Katchery Bazar. The Ahrar j)i'Occssion 
started at about 1-30 p.m. and lasted till 2-30 p.m. When 
the pro(a'-ssioii reached the Municipal Gardens it assumed the 
sliaj)c of a public meeting and the audience was addressed 
by Maulvi Muhammad Abdullah Ahrari and Abdur Rashid 
Ashk, one after the other. The mnnber of the audience at 
tin's time \vas not less than 500. Both the s]>eakers thanked 
the audience for taking out a sueeessfid lU’oeession against 
Sir Zafrullah Khan, Mirza Bashir Ahmad and Mirzaeeat ami 
again there was a ehorus of the following slogans ; 

‘Sir Zafrullah )nardabad\ ‘Mirza Bashir Ahmad murdahad' 
and 'M IrzaePal itiurdahad'. 

The audience then started dispersing. 

6. In addition to Maulvi Muliammad Abdullah Ahrari, Maulvi 
Saleh Muhammad and Abdur Rashid Ashk, the following 
worn the most active members of the ])rocession and marched 
in the van-guard of the procession and led anti-Zafrullah and 
anti- Mirzaf ed slogans :— 

(1) Abdul Hamid s/o Muhammad Umar, Arain, of Block No. 11, 

Sargodha city. 

(2) Bahaullah s/o Ala Ullah, Kashmiri, of Block No. 19, Sargodha 

city. 

(3) Allah Rahm s/o Allah Mahi, (diaiigar, wood merchant, Block 

No. 17, Sargodha city. 

(t) ]Majid s/o Allah Bakhsh, Gujrati, tailor, Block No. 3, Sargodha 

city. 
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(5) Yunus s/o Abdur Ralmian, Arain, of Block No. ?>, Sargodha 
city. 

(G) Ahsaii Ahmad, shopkooper of Block No. G, Sargodha 

7. There is no doubt that Ahrar workers and leaders arc out to 

sabotage the safety and ])ea(*o of our State and miss no chance 
of erealing disaffeetion against Ahmadis. Their outward 
object is to (leiioiiriee Ahmadis, their khalifa and Sir Zafrullah 
Khan, but their inward ol)jeet is to create disorder and law- 
It'ssness in our country. Ahr.ar leaders are occupying a good 
]uaiiy mosques and are working as iniarnfi and khatihs. 
Their ringleaders usually keep bcdiind the scene and incite 
others against Ahmadis in the name of their religion and ni 
<lie nann‘ of our Propliet. Mauhd IMuhammad Shafi Ahrari, 
wlio is a hhafih of tlie Sargodha Jamr Masjid, is one of their 
leaders. Tlie likelihood is that some simplc-iniiuled Musal- 
mans inftiriated ])y tlieir slogans and spoeelios may take to 
assaulting Ahmadis at Sargodha city or elsewhere in its 
vic inity where Ahmadis are living in small numbers and the 
result may possibly l)e the murder of some innocent Ahmadis. 
1 have organised armed ])atrolling in the city today but it 
is not possible to protect all the Ahinadis and their liouses. 

8. It has also been brought to my notice by Sub-Ijis])ector Sargodha 

city that tlio local Ahrar leaders of Sargorlha city^ of whom 
Maulvi l\ruhanimad Abdullah, Maulvi Saleh Muhammad and 
Abdur Rashid Ashk are the ringleaders, have decided to take 
out such processions frequently with the object of denouncing 
Ahmadiyyat, Sir Zafrullah Khan and the leader of Ahmadis 
and in this way impress upon the pc^ojde that they are really 
bad j)ersons and tlieir religion is hateful. Jn order to }>ut a 
stop to these jirocessions and the ]>rejudicial activities of these 
fellows it is essential that they should be very firmly dealt 
with as otherwise the jmblic safety and the maintenance of 
})ublic order will bo gravely endangered and there will be law¬ 
lessness not only at Sargodha city but also in the whole of the 
districlr. As ihese piersons may take some days before they 
take out another procession, I think it x>rop(?r that! should take 
the Government’s orders bcToro I take action against them, 
rf in the raeantimo they take out another procession I shall 
take action straiglitaway without waiting for the Government’s 
Orders. The District Magistrate agrees with me that firm 
action should be taken against those men as that is the only 
way to put a stop to their prejudicial activities. 

9. I propose to arrest Maulvi Muhammad Abdullah Ahrari, Maulvi 
Saleh Muhammad, Mu’allam of Siraj-ul-Uloom, and Abdur 
Rashhl Aside of Sargodha under section 3 of tlie Punjab 
Public Safety Act 1949, for 15 days if the Government ap- 
jiroves of this action. It will of course be considered during 
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tlieso 15 days wliotlicr tlie Governnioiil slioidd detain thom 
for a further period or not. All thc^se tliree ]>oi*suiis are not 
men of mueli infinence but are snflieienlly fuisel.ievous iiiid 
can mak(‘ ineiting s]»eeeli(5s. 

10. Against the following ])erso]is who took ]>art in the ])roecssion 
in a vej'y i^rominent and active way 1 i)roj)(.)S(^ to start ])ro{*ee<h 
ings nnd(*r seclioiis 107/151, (.‘riniinal rr(>(‘(‘<luro Code, for 
keejhiig th<^ ])oace. They a.]‘o all (‘nlhusiasru^ Tollowers of the 
aho\ (‘-Tn(‘nt iom‘d 5 Ahrar l(\jdors and aie likely to dislurl* 
tlic public p(5ace by assaulting or insulting Ahundis :— 

(i) Abdul Hamid s/o Muhammad Ihnar, Arain, of Dlock No. 11, 
Sargodlia. cit}’. 

(!') Ikihaullal) s/o At a. UllaJi, Kaslimiri, of Block No. 10, Sargodlia 
city. 

(‘>) Allah Il’dim s/o Alla.h Ma.hi (Jliangar, wood Jiiej-cjiant, Block 
No. 17, Sargodlia, city. 

(4) alajid son of Allah Baklis!), (bijrati, tailor, Blociv. No. •(, 
Sargodlia. city. 

(5) Yunus son of Abdur Bahman. Arain, of Block No. i), Sar- 
godha cit y. 

(0) Ahsan Ahmad, shojikeejier, oi‘ Block No. (>, Saigodha city. 

11. It may lie pointed out that, processionists shouted ‘Muslim 

League while sliouting other a.nti-d//r.':acfr/f sloga.ns 

and it anpears tlia.t th(‘y inumlioiially shonte<l Aluslini LoagiU'. 
ziniJcihatV in order not to allena.te the syintiaSiV of the local 
Muslijn L(‘agm‘ woikers. In their ‘Jst(‘bkam-id\'vkistsn Ahrar 
Conference' which tiie Ahrar I:eld at Sargodlia on the :Hth and 
25lh of ]\Tare]), tlu‘y iiuiual ]\[i'iii Muhamm -d. Said (bo“eshi, 
Bnvddent; of tlio District Mushhii Le.ague, to preside' over anotlier 
of its sittings. It is ma.iiife.st tlia.l tliev ])iir|)os(4y ca.monllaged 
a.Il tlie.se aiTaiigeim'iits. I understand that Alirr-.r are liokling 
similar eonferenees all ov<'r the Biovinco and ;riking out anti- 
Mirzacca! and ajili-Zamdlah Klian ]iroc(\sv ions all over 
the Broviiic(‘ and this seenns to he a wc'lhjilamieo campaign 
oil th(‘iv part and lawlessness is lioiind to follow thi-. camp/.'dgn 
of vililieation of tlieirs link's.; it is nipped in the lind. 

12. An Urdu steiior'rapLer of the Punjab C. I. 1). recorded the 
procoeiUngs of tlu' Ahrar Conference held at Sargodlia on 
March 24- an<l 25 and he miglit Inue sidiinilted liis report by 
now to his officers.’’ 

On receiving this report, Mj* Anwar Ali, D. 1. G., C. T. 1)., recorded the 
fol.lo\^ing note — 

“I* G. miglit see this alaiming report from Sargodlia. Tlie S. P. 
rang me up yesterday morning and I conveyed his report 
brielly to the I. G. 
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2. Tlie conduct of the Ahrar is highly mischievous and was deli- 
Ijeratcly designed to gain cheap popularity at the cost of Ahmadi 
blood. To say that the Ahmadis are zindiqs and as sucli 
deserve dciath and that Muslims are not only expected to be 
•nwmazks but also gliazies can have no other meaning except 
iJiat the Ahmadis should be put to the sword. 

?>. The open defiance of th^ S. P.’s authority and the shouting of 
such slogauvs as ‘Zafrullah Khan murdabad' is most unfortunate. 
S. P. pro})oses lo take action against M. Muhammad Abdullah, 
I\r. Saleh Muhammad and Abdur llasldd Ashk under section ‘1 
of the Punjab Publics Safety Act and under vsection 107/151, 
Criminal Proieduro Cotie, against anotlier six persons. He 
[jas. liowcvcr, asked for Cilovcrnment\s advice. Abdur llashid 
Ashk was arrested once before under the Punjab Public Safety’’ 
Act as he is an erstwhile (^ongressite and was suspected to be 
engaged in anti-Pakistan a.eti\ iticvs. M. Muhammad Abdullah 
is notoriously anti-Govemmeiit. 

4. I have advocated for sometime that firm action should be taken 

against the Ahrar particularly because of their sectarian 
activitit‘s. I'licy have been seen making violent speeches 
against the Ahmadis. At Okara and at Quetta Ahmadis 
lost their lives as a. result of violence preaclied by the Ahrar. 
Tf Pakistan is to develo]) ns a (iemoiTalic and progressive 
Stat<‘, sectarian activities must be put down with firmness; 
otliorwise j^ikistan will beeoine a medieval and reactionary 
State. 

5. M. Muliaminad Abdullah, Ata Ullah Shall Bukhari and Muham¬ 

mad AU Jullundri all have political records. As the office 
is shut I am not able to attach it. In view of the urgeney 
of the case, I am sending it by liand to T. G. My view is that 
we must fully sujiport tJie 1>. C. and the S. P. in the main¬ 
tenance of law and orchu’ and sliould allow them to take action 
against ]\I. Muhammad Abdullah and Abdur Rashid Ashk. 
For the time being M. Salcli Muhammad should be ignored. 
Tlie S, V. may also take action under section 107/151, Criminal 
IVoccdure (axle. 

0. The Ahrar arc holding another c(aiference at Lyallpur tonight.” 

Under Instnietions from Mr. Anwar Ali, D. I. G., C. I. I)., Mr. Ata 
Muhammad Noon, A. 1). I. G., rang up S. P., Sargodha, on 1st April 1952 and 
informed him tiiat lie could take action under section 107/151, Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code, if he (tf)nsid<?red such a(dion necessary against any persons but 
that action under the Safety Act was not desirable. Mr. Noon also told the 
S. P. that if he w anted to discuss the matter further with the D. I. G., he could 
come to Lahore. The report of the S. P. w^as forwarded to P. I. under the 
orders of Mr. Anwar Ali, da^ed 2nd April 1952, for opinion whether any legal 
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action in the matter Ixi taken. On the 8ame day tlio P. I. reported that 

the speeches and sh)gans were aetioiiable both under Kcotion 15:bA and 
Boction 295-A of the Penal Code. 

On 1st April 1952, the Superintendent of l^diee, Sargodlia, wrote to 
the Superintendent (d' Police (A), 0. I. D., demi-oliieiul letter No. 1922-SSS, 
informing him that the proceedings of the conference held on 24th and 2r)th 
IMarch 1952, were covcu-cd l)y a C. 1. T). Urdu stenographer, tliat no procession 
had been taken out at tiie termination of the meetings of the ('onferenoo 
though some individuals liad raised anti-Ahmadi slogans such as ^Mirzaeeat 
7nnrdahnd\ ‘Zafrullali Khan 'ninrtlabad\ etc., when returning to their homes 
after the meeting, juid that a ])rocossion was taken out by tlie Ahrar workers 
on 28th Id ircli after the Friday prayers, d(dailed re])ort about which had 
already been sent to the D. 1. (k. (h 1. I). 

On 4th April 1952, which was a Friday, the Superintendent of Policre 
sent the following memorandum to D. I. O., O.T.D., in contbiuation of his 
confidential memorandum of 28th March :— 

*‘2. T calhvl I\laulvi Abdulhih Alirari, Maulvi Jalibur-Jlahman, 
Khatd) of th(i Gol Chowk Moscpie, and Maulvi Sami Ullah, 
son of Idaulvi Muhammad Shafi, Khatib of the Jarni Masjid, 
Sargodha, to my office on the 2nd of April and had a long talk 
with them. I advised them not to take out any anti-Ahmadi 
pro(*ession in the caty as they would neither improve their 
1 ‘eligion nor damage the AhrnacUya sect by shouting publicly 
anti-AhfU'idiyyat or anti-Zafruliah or anti-Mirza Mahmud 
Alimad slogans hut would only disturb the public peace and 
bring a bad name to their country and their Government in 
the eyes of the other countries of the world. 

“8. There was an a})pre]i(‘nsion that the Ahrar miglit again take 
out an anti-Ahmadi })roccssion after tlio Friday prayers today 
and I made adecpiate police arrangemonts for patrolling in 
the city and also went to tlio city with enough armed police 
and patrolled the main bazars in poU(?o veliicles. Khan Abdul 
Kadi Khau, Additional District Magistrate, accompa-nled me 
as directed by the District Magistrate. The Ahrar took out 
no procession today. 

“4. If the Ahrar ivorkers and their supporters bebavc peacefully 
and tak(! out no more anti-Abmadi processions I shall postpone 
talcing any action against tlicm under the security sections or 
under any other law for the time being. I sliall, liowcver, 
continue to watch the situalion.’’ 

It seems that the ref>ort. of tlic iSuperintondent of Police, dated 28lh 
March, 1952, relating to the proceedings of the conference had also been seen by 
the Chief Minister sometime before 3rd April wlien Mr. Anwar Ali recorded the 
following note on the file :— 

** The speeciies made at the Sargodha conference were recorded by a 
C. I. 1). stenographer. They liavo been examined by the 



ProscHMiliiig BraiK'li. We are advised Ihat they are not fit 
for forming the Imsis of a. ]>ro.seeution. They ai*e, liowover, 
ohj(‘{*liona-hli' heeause they are designed to stir Uj) liatred against 
1]\e Ahmadis". 

The ojily o])inii)ii of Hu' T^i‘os(‘cntingBnineh to he found on (lu‘ tile is tJiC Prosecut¬ 
ing Jnspeetor’s ojjinion of ihid April 11152, and it is not at all clear how and 
wheii a (ontraiy opinion wr.s suhscapaein ly exj>n‘ssed by t he Ih’osecuting BraneJo 
However, ^Ir. Anwar Ali suggested that if fiiovennnent a[)])rov(‘(i, all District 
M;tgi: (ra-tes in the Province would he ailvised to Tiunain alert and to ban tiu*. Ahrai‘ 
conferences if tjiev a.]>|«re!ien<led trouble. Oii lids ilu‘ Home Secretary 
remarked that a<‘ti<u) on the i). I. (h. (k 1. D.'s |H‘ 0 ])o;-:af for l»anning the Ahrar 
coiderences was being tak<‘n se]*:iiMlely, 

Ou ITth April 11152. Mr. .\n\var Ali nottal on the e.ise (]jat the Chiel 
^Minister ^^a^ g»)ing to Sargodha, tliat on Isis '-elurn tiie Sn]>erinten(I(‘nt of Police 
should he asked to (aune to Lahore witli all the ixdevant. ]>a])ers, and lha.t the 
matter would tlani Ik* (liseussial and ]jroposals madi^ to (h.)verninent. 

On Util i\lav Pd52, .Malik Hahibiillah, Sunt'rinttuideJit of .Poli('e (B), no1e<l 
that, tlie Snj)erinten(h.nit of Loliecg Saigodlia, ju.d already seen J). J. (L. (5 1. I)., 
and 1. 0., jU'obably on 2Is1 or 22n(.j April, ami that the ])roj)osals had l)eot» 
diseussed. 

As ^Mr. I.odlii’s Jioh' on the hie, dahal 21lh April 11)52, woidd sliow, no 
action in tJic case was takcui hee.-iuse tlie Sn])erintendent of Policcg Sargodha, 
had stated in his mouin'randum, dated 4th April 11)52. that since the fdirar liad 
hehaaed thi’inseh'es, lie had doeided to ]>ost])()}ie talking action against them. 

Dr. Hatiz ^lasood Ahmad. Sein-elary. Anjuman-i-Ahmadiyn, Sargodha. 
eonijilained of the be]ia\iour of tli(‘ Ahrar at Sa.rgocllia by tedograms lo tlie JVo-^ 
vineial and f’etitral (doveiiiments. Some telegrams to a. .siiiiifM' ('ffeet. wxu'e 
also sent by him to tlu‘ pre.ss. In tlie telegram to the Ministi^r for tin* Interior 
it Avas alk'ged tliat at the eonference 'Mnliammad Ali dullnmbi. .\ta Idlah Shall 
Bukhari and otiau' spccikcus liad. preac'hed. lawie.ssness a.nd insiig’itcxi the masses 
to jiiii',Ii ih(‘ Ahmadis by force' ami get rid of (diaudliri Zafrulla.li Klian Avithin 
a wa'c*k, tliat tlicw lu-nl d<‘.s.'jib(*d Cliandlui ZajVuilab Khan as an enemy of 
Pakistaji, worse' Ilian JHdzar Jia;>:ii Klian Tiw.iiia, tliat filedjg'S to finisli tlie 
Ahmadi.s avch' take'ii fi-em tlie. andie*nce, that after the sj/eev,'h('s a. midnight 
])r()c('Sr.ion ofe'xeiteel ]m'n wa.-, lake-n through diilVrent jiart.s of the' city, siiouting 
slogans ag.'insi (.'ianaliiri Zafndieh Kiain, I lie' luaad of the' Alimaeiiya. eaiiumunily 
anel .VhiUcieliyyi^l, tlial the* li\('s iimi ])r«>]K’rtie.^ ^d' Ahmadi.s avc'jx' in danger and 
tiiat gra\e‘ e'oiise’ejue‘m'(*s A\e'!*e a.])pre'h('mled. 'rhe Ministry of the' Interior se'iit 
tills telejgram to the (Tief Se'e-rc'la-ry to the Punjab (h)\ernjne'nt by its letter 
2\o. 44'I'51-Peill. (1), e[ai('d Lhe 51sl Mareli Pj52, Avitli t ln^ ixMjue'st. that a 
report about tlic said eonferenee*. may he sent to tliat Ministry an early date'. 
■When this te'legrajii came to tlie notice of ?»rr. Anwar Ali, D. I. G., G. I. D., on 
otii April 1052, he strongly res(*nted ilie Centre’s inteifereiiee with k‘iw' and order 
which was an exelusive'ly Pnavineial eoiieeni. ife said :— 

“ There is a lemdeniey on the part of Du) Ministry of the Interior to 
call for rejiorts on all and sundry matters. This unnee'essarily 
increases wank. The CcnliaJ Goyejnment is not iu a ])Osition 
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to pass any orders and, therefore, all the energy spent in propar* 
ing reports purely for the information of the Central Govern¬ 
ment is wasted. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

hi this the proper course for the Central Government 

should have lieen to transfer the telegram to the Provincial 
Government for necessary action. in the matter of law and 
order the Provincial (Government is supreme. If reports are 
called, it will unnecessarily encKmrage thc^ public to go over 
tlic head of the Provincial Government and to call for the 
interference' of the Centres ♦ 

4^ * * *K * ♦ 

As too many references have bc'C'ii made from the Centre of late 
it would p(‘rhaps V>e better to a])prise C. S./H. (^ M. with the 
^ituation and to obtain his orders”. 

In rcj)ly to IJie inquiry hy the (''entral Government, however, a copy of the 
iS. jh's memorandum No. 385-87/C!, dated 28th Marc'li 1952, was sent to that 
Government. ilatlz Masood Ahmad, however, sent another telegram 
on 29th Marcli 1952 to the Minister for the Interior saying :— 

” As apprehended in our ])reviou8 telegram after-effects of Ahrar 
conference appear. Processions of agitated mobs taken out 
again after Juma prayers. Highly provocative slogans shouted 
against, the Ahmadis and thedr revered and most respected 
head of the community and the Foreign Alinister Pakistan, 
(treating hatred against the Ahmadis and the Government. 
Further trouble might arise. Effective check essential”. 

This telegram ahso wits sent by the Central C;iovernment to the Chief Secretary 
to the Punjab Government for information and sucli action as might be consi¬ 
dered necessarv by the Provincial Government. 

The proceedings of the Ahrar conference at Sargodha were puhlislied 
by tlie 8bu’]a of 28th Marcli under the follow ing ca])tions :— 

“ tJah-tak Sir Zafrullah tcazir-i-khurlja hai Kashmir Pakistan ko 
nahin mil sakta. (Mauhin.i Muhammad Ali diillundri. hahamtla 
taqrir Allali T^kha Sagliir). 

“ Zafrullali Pakistan ka wafadur nahin. ]iukmnat ki macliiiicrv 
ke pUTZf Mirza Mahmud ki marzi kr. inuUihiq tahdil kiyc jale 
hain. (Ma.ulana. Muhammad Ali). 

‘‘ Havi jan dr-den-ge lekan nahi ‘a/aiditS’mlani ki mihvvm^at par 
anch nahin ane. den-ge. (Amir-i-Shari’at). 

“ Alfaz ko qaini rakh kar vska mafkvm hadalne-wala zindiq hai anr 
zindiq Islam men wajiMdl-qatl hai, Har Mirzai hnkumat ki 
duty ba^d men anr Mirza Mahmud ka hukm pehle mania hai. 
Huknmat ka har woh hvkni jo Mirza Mahmud ki policy se 
takra-jai Mirzai mulazhn vs-ki ta'mil nahin karta. (Maulana 
Muhammad Ali)”. 
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(Translation) 

‘80 loiR]; as Sir Zafmllih is l!\o Forei^xn Minister, wo oannot ^et 
Kashmir. (M iulina Muliammad Aii .JullLindii, referring to the 
speech of Allah K;il;ha Sngltlr). 

Zafnillali is not loyal to Pakistan. Parts of the Government 
michiuery are ropla(‘ed in a'*cor(lan'‘o Avith t !)0 Avishes of 
Mirza Malnnud. (Maulana Miiluimmad Ali). 

Wo Avill give onr lives, hut will not lot harm ramie to tlie prophetliootl 
of the Prophet, may peace bo iqion him. (Amir-i-Sharihit). 

He vlio kee])S words, intact but mivintor[)rets tliom is a heretic; 
and a heretic in TsImui deserves death. Kvruy Mirzai complies 
with IMii’za Mahmud’s ordei's first and tium ])erforms his 
iluty to the Government. A Mirzai public servant does not 
obey any order of tl«o GoA'ornnxcnl that clashes with tlie policy 
of Mirza Mahmud. (Maulana Muhammad Ali)”. 

The report stated that at the (umelu.cion of the conference, 10,000 young 
men paraded the city shouting slogans such iAs “J)o\vn with Sir Zafrullah”, 
.Doum with Mirza Bashir Mahmud”, Zafrullah resign”; that if Government 
failed to pay imme<iiate attention towards these DajjaUy responsibility for 
such failure would devolve U])on the Government; tliat Chaudhri Zafrullah 
Khan had officially circulated his programme wl en on his return ficm Paris 
he came to attend the conference at Rabwah; that at RabAvah he receWed 
Government officials; that he charged the expenses of his journey to Rabwah 
to the public Exchequer; that ho was disloyal to Government; that he had 
made a bargain to give Kashmir to India in exchange for Qa<lian; tliat people 
Avould be justified to create a situation w]ii:;h would force this Dajjal son of 
Dajjal and his followers to run away from Pakistan; that Mirza Bashir-ud- 
Din Mahmud was Dajjal-i-Azarn and the Musailima Kazzab of 14th 
century; an 1 that only one hundred thousand Muslim girls wore detained by 
Hindustan but that if the Mirzais succeeded in their object, four hundred 
thousand girls will be dishonoured by them. 

A deputation of some Ahmadis to represent against the proceedings 
of the conference and its report in the Sliii’U waited on the Chief Secretary 
in the presence of the Home Socrefcary. The record of the proceedings that 
subsequently took place in this case is as follows 

“ A deputation of four Ahmadi gentlemon including 8 h. Bashir 
Ahmad, Advocate, waited on the Chief Secretary today to 
voice their grievances in connection with the recent con¬ 
ference held at Sargodha by the Ahrar. I was present during 
the interview. Their complaint in short was that the trend 
of s]:)eeches delivered during the conference was higlily objec¬ 
tionable and too vituperative and thaf one of the speakers 
had advocated tlie extermination of the Ahraadis by the 
Government on account of their being zindiqs. They also 
gave the attached two newspapers to C. S. 



2, Will D. I. G., O. 1. IJ., please put up for Government’s informa¬ 
tion tlio rej)orli wJiicIi lie must have received from liis staff at 
Sarj^odlia? He should also kindly obtain the text of the 
speeehos if a verbatim n^eord tljoreof was made at the spot so 
that llicy can be examined to a.scertain whel Ikm* t l ey are objec¬ 
tion a])le or not. 

1 mii!:];t men I ion in this ('onne(‘tion that the J). M. Sargodha 
had leleplioiied to me oji Friday, ^March 21st, to say that the 
Alirar Avero })ropoh.ing to take out a proces.sion in the course of 
wliicb they would bo shouting anti-Ainriarli slogans. He wanted 
to know as to what Avas the policy that Go\ crnmcnt desire to 
be ado])led regiirding such matters. I told 1dm that the policy 
of the G<»vernment regarding the Ahrar-Ahmadi controversy 
luid already been communicaitcd to all lh(‘ 1). Cs. which he 
should look iiji and tiiat in the light of that ]>olicy he should 
exercise his discretion. So far no report has bf^en received 
from the J). (I 

S. GHJAS-UD-IHN AHMAD—1-4-52.*' 

D. I. G., C. I. 1). (U. O.) —Xo. 204-n.S., dated 2nd A])ril 1952. 

1 dealt with this case yesterday which iias been linked to thisi ease. 

2. Tt is true that the speeches which were made ANcre highly pro¬ 
vocative and objectionable. The Mirzais Avere described as 
zindiqs and' they Avoro otherwise ridiculed and opposed. 
Even the Foreign Minister was not spared and shouts 
of ‘Sir Zafrullah imir(hha(V were raised. Under H. 0. M.'a 
instructions the S. P. has been advised to take action under 
section 1U7/15I, Criminal Pi'ocedure Code, The H. C. M. ia 
not in favour of taking action under tlio Punjab Public Safety 
Act wliich tlie S. P. liud also recommended. 

3- 'Hie spot^ches wen? recorded in sliorthaiul and according to tho 
P. 1. they are not actionable. 

4. The article in the Shuia is very objectionable. It not only 
attacks tlie Ahmadis but also contains uncalled for criticism 
of tlie authorities. The editor of tliis paper, Abdur Rashid 
Aslik, is known to the C. 1. I>- He is, lilce many other 
Alirar, a Congressite. Ho was detained under the Punjab 
Public Safety Act in 1947 because ho Av^as associating with 
jjolit ical workers of the Indian Dominion. 

5* It is my opinion that if this country is to progress on healthy 
lines jiolitical charlatans and jingoes, who endeavour to 
gain popularity by hurling abuse at each other and who make 
no coat ributiou for the jiolitical advancement of the country, 
should be dealt with unsparingly. The Ahrar have a feeling 
that the Muslim League is at their back : otherwise their 
past is black and they would not have dared to stop into the 
political hold. They were stooges of tlie Congress and some i 
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of them J^re still loyal to tliat body. Habib-iir-iiiihman, who* 
is a well known Ahrar, left this Province after the Partition 
and went over to India. In their heart of hearts some of them 
are still disloyal t<» l^ikistan. 'fhcy are working outwardly 
on a religious platform not in order to servo their country 
but in order to r(‘trie\e ilieir lost ])restige. There are signs 
already that a seel ion of the x\hrar Ie<l by Sheikh Hiisam- 
ud'Diii wants to enme into aetiv(* ])olities and its members 
are contemplating tlie formation of a new Y)arty. 

6 . T have already proposfvi that I)ist riet Magi^t rat(vs should bo ad¬ 

vised in a eireulai* letter to takv‘ a tirni stand and to promulgate 
1 Jf, Or. P. if they liave tlu' least suspi(don that the holdiniz 
of an Ahrar meet would ]>romote seetional ill-will. Another 
thing we can do is to take a(*tion against the rag (Shu’hi). 
which has shamefacedly |»iil>licised the evil aMaeks made ainiinst 
the Foreign Minist(‘r. Jt is th<^ <Uity the (lovernment, as long 
as Sir Zafniilah Khan !iol<!s his ottiee, to protect him from such 
malicious attacks. B\ abusing Si»’ Zafrullah Kliau th(" Alnar 
do not attack an indivn'diiaf but (lefaine the (Jovtuamient t<j 
which he belongs- oTwhidi. in fact, lie is a f)art. 

7. The Ahrar ar(‘ eh'ver- speakers and th(\\' take good (‘ar(.‘ not to 

attract tlie law. It is fiot ])()ssil>l(‘ in this ease' to j>rosecut(' 
them for spreading sec tional discra’d, iindcn* section 15.*)-.^., P.P.(b 
In my opinion their aclivith's a.re such that there is full 
justification for taking actioi^ against one* or two prominent 
ones under tlie P. Fb S. A. 


8. Two telegrams lia\e beem l•(‘e^uvt*d iiom l!i 
pif)resting against the (amduet of tin* Aiii'cn’. 

(Sd.) M. AXWAP ALF.I 


1. G. 

-U. O.—Xo. 2J(>-11J>S]» <iated 

tl. s. 


The Ahrar aje a pr<)(»!em. The\ art* iinti-{h)V(‘f nment 

o?' out flirectiy to disturb the law and oi'dcT. JVrsonally I 
tliijik they are cpiiet onl\' because* thc\ are not strong enougli to 
bf* able to a( hi(*\e much if lliey did op}K>se the administration. 
TFut F lia\e not the least doubt in niv mind that the moment 
th^'V arc* in a position to gather a sufficient number of people 
behind thein t}u*y would raise t])eir ht'ad and would not 
hesitate to do anytliing to be a source of trouble. They are 
men of no importance*. They have no following and no 
f»!()gramine liut lliey are ambitious. And their ambition has 
frequently been titillated b\" various political parties [jartieu- 
larJy by the Muslim fx'ague I am told. They are, therefore, 
waiting that some day, even if not ])y their own merit, by the 
foolishness of other peofcle they ^v >uld come into prominence. 
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For that day they are keeping this fiia* of anti-Alimadi feeling 
hurning. If tin's tire extinguishf‘s the Ahiar would bo left 
\vith nothing to attract any one to their party. This is their 
only )iof>e. They must, therefore, go on with it. They are not 
concerned and are not inl(:‘r(‘sted in Pakistan or the iniportariee 
of maintaining unity amongst its peopk'. Some one else 
will liave to (](M*id(‘ some time how to d^^al with this pi’oblom. 
It Is now dotinitely Iiecoming a menace. Sufficient rope has 
Ik en gi\ eii to the Ahrar. On behalf of Oov^ernment T was also 
connnission(‘d once to talk to them. T held a. meeting with 
Sh. 11 usam-ud-I >in. A jiote of tliat ineeting iuid agreement 
arrived at must be* in the Secret a‘iat. tie jiromiscd that the 
party wouhl not in future indulge in anti-Ah.madi profiaganda 
but th(‘y havi' done so on eviM’v possibles occasion. The 
Ahm.ulls ai(‘ no lambs citJicr. Tlicy an lying low* and do not 
retaliate Ix'caiise tluw aic awai*c of their numerical Avoaknoss. 
Ihit tli^ne is a limit to evei y on.'j's paticmce. And in any case 
0 ()V('rninent's own duty is \en' clear. How long are they 
'/ointj to jK'rrnit this sort of erne] provocaition. It is now almost 
pe rsecution (d the Ahmadis by the Ahrar. AVhat the 0. I. D. 
must 'however tell us is (^/) wiiat exactly can be done apart from 
the Salcty Act, (h) what is the total strength of .Alirar and (c) 
^ liow tar would th(‘y l)(‘ pre]>ari^tl to oppose or dely (4t>vorameat 
nud whut would be the general reaction if the (question of 
Adnnadis is made an issue. Without some such data no firm 
decisions can he taken and a eireular letter to D. Or. without 
sorru'thihg detinite d(»es lag ]>ro\ e ol’much avail now'adays. 

H. S. (Sd.) QIT1UF4N ALJ 

'^I'he A!)rar-Ahmadi controversy, if it can bt' called by that name, 
is assuming alanning proportions. The Alirar are mainly to 
blame for tin* trouble they ha-vt‘ stirred up in thig Province. 

Ahmadis, as characterised by the 1. (J. P., are 
rio lambs" but they have adopted their stubborn attitude 
only to preserve themselves as a eommuiiity. If they were 
to take the attacks and onslaughts made on them by the Alirar 
('omplacentiN' they would be tinished as a body in no time. 
Also, tlieir stubbornness is mainly confined to the sphere of 
religion. It is a matter jmrely for themselves if they do not let 
t he members of otlier Islamic sects participate in their ritual or 
they themselv('s scrupulously avoid taking part in tlie prayers 
and other religious ceremonies of the non‘Ahmadi Muslims. 
It is, liow(weT‘, tlie duty of the Government to see that this 
I'oiitroversy which is based on religion does not threaten the 
])ea(‘e and order of the country. 

J. T agree with the 1. G. P, that Government should have something 
mor(‘ concrete bcdbie them than what is available in the noting 
oil this file before they can revise the poIic\y which is being 
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pursued at present and which was enuneiated only recently 
(vide C. S\s circular letter No. 75()r)-HG-r)l/76i35, dated 
November 3» 11)51). Actually the existing policy need not 
be reorioiitatod to in(*et the situation. What is needed is its 
firm i tn plern en t.a ti on. 

3, C. S. may please see at this stag(^ I think the case should be 
submitted to H.. 0. M. when the proposals have taken a more 
er \\s ta 11 i /. e d shape*. 

(Sd.) (IHIAS U1)-1)IN AHMAD—S.4.5L> 

c. s. 

I AGREE. 

(Sd.) H. A. .MAJID 9-4-52*’ 


With a view to rc^plying to the iiKjnirv inad(^ by Mr. Qurban Ali Khan, 
the case was examined on 3rd M«ay 1952, by Mr. Muhammad iChuda Bakhsh, 
S. P. (B), C. I. D., Punjab, wlio reeord(*d following exhaustive not/O on the 
activities of the Ahrar:— 

'‘The Ahrar havc^ almost regained the influen(?e among the Muslim 
masses of the Punjab whieii they had lost by their opposition 
to tlie (Teat ion of Pakistan. ’'Phis lias been possible by their 
identifying tliems(‘lve« j)o!itieaIIy with the Muslim League and 
by an extensive anti-Mirzaooat eanipaign. The former brought 
them snpjioil from that ]K>pular ruling organisation and the 
lattcM' won them goodwill of the general Muslim public 
who always takes pleasure in satire against the cult of new 
[irophot hood in Islam. 

2. A list of tli<‘ branches of t}i<» Majlis-i-Ahrar, wdiich have since 
o])en(Mi ill tlic Province and annually subscribe to the Centre 
is apf)Oinlcd. The number of uniformed razakars so far 
registered is i-eportctl to be 1,004. But the 'liftli-column* hes 
among the inaulviH and jwsh imamfi and fanatics wdio con- 
sid(T it a merit to koej> th(* religious controversies alive from their 
individual (piarttTs and pulpits. The Ahrar hjaders are kept 
invit/(*d and entertained by them almost constantly at one 
or otluT conifT of tiio country. And greater the virulence of 
their [jrorcssjonal spiK^clu^s against the ‘Mirzais’ the larger is 
the eolleclirm of chanda. The inajlis has become financially 
sound and been ablt^ to ])rodu(;o rich patrons of whom the 
names of tlu* following are taken as more liberals:— 

(1) Naw'abzada Nasriillah Khan, ]\r. L. A., of KJian Garh, District 

Muzafll’argarh. 

(2) Haji Din Muhammad of Badami Bagh, Lahore (Millowner). 

(3) Mian Qamar Din, Jiais of Ichhra, Lahore. 

(4) Bana Ghulam Sabir, M. L. A., Okara. 

The Ahrar are more influential at ])reseiit in districts of Lyallpurj, 
Sialkot, Sargodha, Rawalpindi, Gujranwala, Montgomery,, 



MTiltari and JMiizalTargarii and at Okara, Chiniot and Gujax 
Khan. 

As regards suggestions for e.ff(;ctivc measures against this sec¬ 
tarian Tiuuiac;e, I am of the opinion as foll<nvs:— 

(a) The Muslim League shonkl completely’ wasli tlieir hands off this 

movement. Lheir M. J^. As. an<L offiee-bearers should not 
only not p.resido over tJ»o Ahrar meetings but sliould givu; 
elear iiidieatioji to the public- by their attitude that they 
do not want to luilp the Ahrar in any way. Unlbrtunate- 
ly the tremd of mind of the general Muslim public has so far 
gone against tlie Ahmadis that tiie workers of the Muslim 
League are sometimes forced to find security of their public 
influence in openly sharing tlicsc^ sentiments of the people. 
The fact tliat no Ahmadi was returned to the Assembly 
in spite of Muslim League tickets is attiibuted to the hold 
of the Ahrar speakers on the j)ublic*. 

(b) The Ahrar cortferenco, though designated in the name of De¬ 

fence, should bo banned under section 144, Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Cod<\ 

(r) Arrangements sliould be made prcier<ibly tiirougli influential 
members of the Muslim League ol' the locality that public 
places arc not lent to the Alirar for mi?etiugs. 

(r/) Notices sliould be served on tlie more violent Ahrar speakers 
like Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari, M .ulvd Muhammad All 
Jullundri, Qazi Klisan Ahmad Sliujahadi and Sahibzada 
Kaiz-nl-llasan tliat while speaking against Ahmadiyyat 
Uiey shcaild strictiy iv main witliin the religious limits of the 
rontroversy and not s y ; nytliing c\ pichle of exciting Iiatred 
c iul tlie jvilriotic sentiments of the other citizc^rLS of Pakistan 
civaiiLst iJie eomiminity. After all if any Y>erson or class of 
p*.rsons was engage-d in activities calcuialed to iiarm the 
sf-curity of the Stale the matter essc^ntialiy called for a re¬ 
port to tiie aiitliorities for legal action and not for inciting 
tIfC' public for taking I he law intcj tin ir own hands. 

(c^ Action can aUvays bc' taken with dete'rreiice under seetioii 107, 
P. C. by local Magistrates against tin- Ahrar speakers and 
thc-ir local hosts, ])articularly tlie vuiulvis and pf^^h-imams 
inviting them to speak from thdr m(»scpies. 

(/) In my opinion, action should not be sjiared even under the 
PPHA in worst cases, e.g., where abuses arc' hurled and 
mock funerals taken out for the Honourable Minister for 
Poreign Affairs and erases ol* repeated detiance of law and 
maligning the (Tovernment. Warnings have repeatedly 
jiroved meffective. The Ahrar should be made to realise 
tluit the authorities this time mean business. At present 
they scorn to be under impression that Musalmans, 

whether district officers or ordinary commoners, actively 



sympathise with their professed mission of the safeguard of 
finality of prophothood (tahaffuz4-khatm-i-nubummt). They 
(!aii cite at least four instances of District and Additional 
f)istrict Ma;[(ist rates presiding; over their coixfcrenees in the 
past year/' 

In the li^ht of the views ex}>ressed hv the ohierrs who had the oc'casion 
to note on the ease the matter was discussed on 10th May in a incotiiig (d the 
Home Secretary, the 1. C. P. and fin* 1). J. (h. (\ I. 1). AfU^r Uk* nu^ctin^ Ihe 
D. I. fh, 0. 1. 1)., wrot(' the followinir nol(‘ sionmin'i up tli-* hisloiy of 1hc‘ Ahrar 
and suguostinji; certain aet-ion against them: 

‘'Oovernnienl lias )»eeii apprised from time to turn* alioul the serious 
threat to p\d>lie ptaiec whieli must inevitably result from Ahmadi 
baiting advt>' atefi by the Majlis-i-Ahrar. Kor laeility of re- 
fcrenc(‘ 1 Ih‘ partitailars of these* aiv giw ji below:— 

(1) Note daleal I7th dannaiy lOot), in whieh a sijggestie)n was 

made that a warning slioidd !>e administen^d to the* Alirar 
leaders. Ne) action was takeai on the laitc. 

(2) Ne‘tc dateal :)rd February lOoO, in ubiedj tlje objectionable 

t)ropagai)d.i earriod out in lh(‘ course of a eonferemce at 
Multan was brought to the fiotiec of tiu' (lovornmemt. The 
late (hn'cnior spoke to Qazi Fhsan .Ahmac] Sliujabadi and 
Maulvi (diulam Ghans Sariiaddi. 

(»{) Note* dated 2drd May lObO, in whiedi a suggevslioii was made 
that Alastcr Taj-ud-l)in and other Ahrar l(‘arlers slioukl be 
sent for and warned. Go\ernnient asketl (\ S. to adminis¬ 
ter a warning. 

(4) Note dated 2Hth May llhAt), in whieh it vwis stated that the 
atmosphere created by the Ahrar would inevitably lead to 
eaitbreak of violence against the Ahmaelis and was also 
otherwise* dangerous. Ortain concrete* suggestions for 
dealing witii the menace were also made. Go\(^rnment, 
liowover. deedded only to warn the leaders. 

(b) Note dated 41 h April 39b2, in which the dangers of the Ahrar 
movement- were pointed out vis-a-vis the activities of the 
Ahrar at Sargodba. Government wanted more definite 
proposals to be made. 

2. For a proper understandiiig of the case? it is necessary to re- 
(lapitulate the objectionable incidents which have resulted 
from the reckless and ex'iting speeches made by Ahrar 
workers. These incidents arc briefly as follows:— 

(1) Okara — October, 1950—Ahmadi preachers were waylaid and 
their faee-s blackened. An Ahmadi schoolmaster was 
killed as a result of the tense atmosphere created by Ahrar 
speakers. 



(2) Rnioalpiiidi — October, 1950 - An Ahinadi was killed as a re¬ 
sult of hatred spread against the community although the 
iimne‘.diate cause was dilferont. 

(.‘i) Slalkot — January, 1951—An cfTorl was made by the Ahrar 
to break up an Ahmadi meeting. The arrival of the police 
savc^d casualties. 

(1) < lialx Jhnmra — February, 1951—At t)ie railway station as a 
Jesuit of Alirar violence, a man (son of Maulvi Ismat UUali 
wlu) is an Ahmadi) was stabbed by Alirar workers). 

(5) Otijranwala — March, 1951- An Ahmacli shopkeeper vas at¬ 
tacked whe^n lie objected to the raising of slogans against 
Mirza Oludani AliTna<k Th(‘ police sa\ c'd iiini from \ iu- 
icncc. 

(<)) Lyallpnr—April, 1951- Following c. t hrt‘iit lit'ld out by 
tdnilam jSiabi Janbaz an Alinucli slK>j>ke('pcr vas attacked. 

;7) Sfmnni^iri — May, 1951 Ai} Alimadi moscjuc^ was burnt })y i 
mob Jcfl by Alirar work(*rs. 

(S) LyaJl])(ir Novcinht r, 1951— An Ahmadi iriccting disturbed by 
Ahrar wijrkc^rs rc^.su]ting in casualties on both sides. Police 
intervmilion cJieckcxl further troubles 

(9) nltan- -yot^erifher, 1951 — Fiff ^' Alirar at tempt t‘d to break up 
.111 Ahmadi mending. "Idic arrival ol' the jiolicc* presented 
further trouble. 

(10) Sff/(joclha March. 1952- Following an Alirar Fonierence a pro- 

ci'ssioii was taken out in defiance of ]>olice orders. The 
processioiisists were heating their )>reasts and shouting 
‘Zafrullah hai hai\ 

(11) Rmralpindi — April, 1952—After hearing thi‘ provocative and 

exciting .syieeches at an Ahrar meeting a youth got up and 
choiited ‘Zafr 111 lull Mirzai kohataya jawc' ‘Wazir Zafrullah 
ko qall kiya jawe, fuar diya jcave\ At a Ullah Shah Bukhari. 
^nIk) was addressing the meeting, after the shouting of the 
slogans by the youth, exhortcnl the audience to take out a 
))rocessi()n and to press ff>r the dissolution ‘Zafri 

trazaraf. 

(12) Otfjrantrala — -A]>ril, 1952—Ahrar workers organisc*d a pro¬ 

cession in whiidi two mock liincrals of Sir Zafrullah Khan 
N\c‘re taken out and slogans, sucii as ‘Zafrullah puttar chor dc, 
na\ira luaro zor da,' were shoutivl. 

;15) LyaUqnir- — May, 1952 -Ala Ullali Shah Bukliari addressing 
a meeting said that aiit i-Ahinadi d(un oust rations would be 
staged on a large scale and wi>uld not be confined to pla< 
such as By allpur but also in Lahore and Karachi. A }no- 
(^ession wiis also taken out. (His voice was almost projdudic 
because on the IHth May, i.o., a wx^ek after his claim ^ iohait 
<lc^monst rat ions resulting in riots took jdaeo at Karai^lii. 



(J 4) According to a letter iiich iucs coihc to my notice paradise 
has been promised to the ])ersoii who will cut the throat of 
Sir Zafrullaii Khan. 

1 have mentioned ah :*ve oni^' iinx^ortant incidents resulting in 
attacks and breach ot ])eacc arising from Alirar truculence. 
Innumerable nKictings have been held in which hatred against 
the Alnnadis has been openly advocated. Public mind 

luis been poisoned. Ahrar lec.dcrs who were afraid of facing 
crowds alter the Part ition, have siiue become heroes. Sayyad 
Ata I^llah Shah Bukhari lived in seclusion at a remote village of 
Muzafiajgai h thst rict for nearly tw o years and declined to 
a.cce[>- in\ ita.t iruis 1V»r juldress i\g public me tings. H ^ now 
t^ominonl\^ address s meetings all over the Province and 
is no longer on the delcnsive. His eloquence and loquacious¬ 
ness have once again built around him a halo of importance. 
Muliammacl Ali tJullundri, Klisan Ahmad Shujabiuli and 
Sahibzada Paiz-ul-Tlasan are prominent among those who 
have been consistently making poisonous speeches against the 
Ahmadis. 

4. Warnings to Ahrar leaders have been administered in turn by 

11 is Excellency tin* (iovornor, the (diief Secretary and the 
Jnspeetor-C^eneraJ ol Police, d'hesc warnings have had no 
ctfcct; in fact it is obvious that the speakers are becoming 
1 noie aggressive. 

5. At one time Ahrar leaders were giving out that they had made 

u]) with the high-ups of the Aiuslim League and that they 
had nothing to lear (ncii in s])iti^ ot the fact that their speeches 
lei I uiifler the ])rovisioiis of Iho ordinary law\ 

r>. The Majlis-i AJirar lias its lieadijuartcrs at Lahore. It is with- 
r>ut substantial iinances and special levies are made for con- 
iereiici's, last ajijical lor lunds only brought Its. 500. The 

1 olio wing lour persons regularly contribute to the funds:— 

(1) Xa\vab;':ada Nasrulkili Khan of Aluzalfargarli. 

(2) liaji Dill Muhammad, r\Iillo\vncr of Badami Bagh. 

(*)) than Qaimir Din, Pais of L hhra. 

(4) liana (diulain *Sabir, M. J^. A. Okara. 

/. J he Alirar have a volunteer organisation whicii luxs a inembcr- 
•sliip of ],0t>4 jiersous throughout the Province. At the time 
of i^atliiinn the membershij) had slu unk as several volun- 
t/t'.ers rf'signcil fiTim tlie f>rgaiiisation. The membership was 
larger at one time, ddie })arty is at the momcait- only concern¬ 
ed in doing venomous ]ua>}»aganda against the Ahmadis. 
Lately dcnnaiids have }>een made, in rather an objectionable way, 
for the removal of Hir Zalrullah Klian. The Chief demand 
is that the Alimadis be declared a minority community. 



8 . The Ahrar have a party paper-- *Azarl‘ which is pubbsluMi 
thrice a week. It has a small circulation. Its editor is 
Dr. Sabir Multani. 


9. The elections of the All Pakistan MajlLsd-Ahrar have not been 
held since 1947, The Punjab elections were* ludd in November 
1051 at Okara with the following result: - 


President 

Vice-Provsident 

General kSocrotarv 

Secretary' 

Treasurer 

Salar-i-Suba 


Qazi Klisan Ahma<I Sliujabadi, 
Maulvi Abdiir llaliman Mianvi. 
Maiilvi Muhammad Ali Jullundri. 
Melir Abdur Rahim Jhelumi. 
Muhammad Shall. 

^’hau lhri M(^raj Din 


10 . It will 1)0 recalieii that imnit-dkitcly alti*i th<* l^ai lition the Ahrar 

leaders were llirting with (General) Siiah Nawaz of tlie 1. N. A. 
wdio later shifted to India. A prominent member of the Majlis- 
i-Ahrar of the united Punjab, namely, Habib-ur-Rahman, 
shifted to India. One Parbodli Chandar who latter became 
an M. L. A. and was a prominent Congress Tvorker, handed 
over his hotel on the McLeod Road (V^ira Hotol) to Agha Shorish 
Kashmiri and Naw^abzada Nasrullah Khan. Shorish rev 
signed from tlie MajUs-i-AIirar in 1948. lie was previously 
a member of the Working Committee. 

11 . There is already a group amongst the Ahrar which favours 

collaboration with the opposition parties. This group is led 
by Sheikh Husam-ud-Diri. Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari, how¬ 
ever, has been counselling moderation, and is opposed to an 
open breach with the Muslim League at this stage. So far 
Mast(?r Taj-ud-Din’s party is stronger. There is no boubt 
that when the Ahrar find that they have sullicienlly rehabilita¬ 
ted themselves with tlie public they may ox^enly break with the 
Muslim League and set up aii iudejKiident party. 


\2. As ]jointed out above the mischievous speeches made b> Ahrar 
wcjrkors have already resulted in a large number of incidents 
of breach of jieace and physical violence. The latest incident 
at- Karachi is a jioiiiter to what can hap|)en if the activities of 
the Ahrar are allowed to go uneurbod. INIoreover, it must be 
appreciated that if the Ahrar are allowed to gatbei* strength 
and po]>ular favour it will become more difficult to take ac¬ 
tion against them. They arc no longer suspect as thc?y were at 
the time of Partition. 


13. The above situation was discussed with J. (i. Police and Home 
Secretary yesterday and the following rceommendations arc 
made for the consideration of Government : 

(a) The Majlis-i-Ahrar should bo declared an unlawful association 
under section 16 of the Criminal Law' (Amendment) Act. 
(This suggestion was made by me as early as May 19.50). 
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(/>) Tho j'ollowing prominont workers should be arrested and detain¬ 
ed under the Public Safety Act:— 

1. Sayyed Ata lUlah Shah Bukhari, 

2. Qazi Elisan Ahmad Sliujabadi. 

:>. Muhamn)a<l Ali Julluiidri. 

Against Ata Idlah Shah, Bukhari the material is very strong because 
liis deelaratioii at Lyall]>iir seeu\s to indi(uite that the hap- 
|K‘:iin<i:s at K.irra'li! within his knowledao. 

ir) ill ease «lei(‘nlis nnt <m advisai)le, the ;;))ove three 
](a\r{er^ slioiiM b(‘ restricted to tiieij- iiume ^ illaiics. 

After aJl At:: rihtli Shall fbiklrni lived of his own choii*e for two 
yeros in n village ol‘the Tdiizalfarofarh district., Muhammad 
Ali diillinrlri (who Is a reiuKce and has since settled in tlie 
Ainitan distri<‘t) and Qa/.i Elisan Ahmad Shujabadi wilt have 
1 m ho 1 ostj-ii't(‘d in llial ease in tin* Multan district. 

('/) In e:i.-e i{ I< not eunsidei'cd ad\isal>l(* to declare the Majlis-i- 
dvlirar a.- liii unlawful association, its mcetin;is at any rate for 
ll;e in‘\t yctir t>\o, should lx* banned by onlei’s under sec¬ 
tion l-tl, (’r. P. (‘. 

II. At the m<*('i i')u d wa*- decided that it would lx* necessar\" to 
apjuAe the (hnitrai flov t‘rnnient of what, we propose to do in 
order to ensure uniioi iuity of action. The Central (hivernment 
sjuiiiid co-operali* and ensure tliat similar aedion is taken in 
inces (){ Pakistan. It will be meaningless if certain 
ha’s ar(‘ imjxised on the activities of Alirar in one Province 
only. W'e were also ol‘ the ojiiiiioii that in eavse the Central 
< h)\crmiioiit does not j)ropo.'»e to take ac tion on the above lines, 
it would not ]X‘j'liaf»s be a(h isable for tin* l^unjab Government to 
do S') uni laterally. 

Id. In eas(* Go\eniment agree with tJie aho\ e views a suitable draft 
for (\ S.*s ap])roval will be put up.'* 

1'his note was phned b(*fore Mr. Qurban Ali Klian, Jnsfieetor-General of 
'Police, \\'hos(' comments on it, uhiidi nvc r{*prf)(lneod below, deserve special 
notice :— 

'T do ihU know li<»w Ion;:' v.il! we r<*niain at tlie stagi* of writing note.s 
inl’onning Government wli.-it the Ahrar are doing and what 
should l)(* exj)eet(*d of tliem if they are not checked in time. 
'rii(* Alir.'r ]ia\(‘ ;div*ody dom* enouuh to show without any 
doubt, wliiel] way tin* wind) is Idowing in tlieir (’amp. I am for 
one eoindneed in my miiid that if Government continues with 
its juesent policy of leaving tin* Ahrar alone, the Ahrar will 
sooru’r oi* later per]>etrate some such horrible (’rime that Gov- 
(^rnmeiit would lind itself in a difficult ])osition to exj)lain their 
failure to take action upon what the C.1.1). has been repeatedly 
and vehemently reporting to them. 



It is a difficult decision to take, I know, but some one has to take it. 
The Central Government is not likely to share the responsibilit 
of getting involved in a matter wdiich has the remotest chance ol 
raising another opposition especially on an issue which may be 
exj>loited as a religious all-Muslims i^rrsy,^ Ahmadis issue. 
There is a possibility of that. In fa(‘t the moment Ahrar are 
touched, they will make that «an issue. But some (Jovernment 
somewhere mu.st give the masses a correct lead. If every 
party is afraid that the Ahrar will join hands with the 0])posi- 
tion no one will e\en be able to mainUiin the law' and order. 
And in fact the Ahrar are to-day no power. Tomorrow' they 
may become one. No sensible person can su])[)(>rt their ])olicv 
of violence'. If Government is convii'Ced that the conduct 
of the Ahrar calls for action, to-day is, 1 suf)mit, the most 
opportune time to take it. Before H.C.M. lea\es for Munee it 
may he worthwhile to call a meeting of the Honourable Minis¬ 
ters, H.S., (M.T). and the I.G.^’ 

A meeting of officers was called by thc‘ (Tiet ]Ministi‘r on ]\lay 2o, 1052, 
to consider the proposals, d'hough Mr. Qurhan All Khan had suggested that 
Ministers should he called to tin* meeting, this })ro])('sal di<l not find favour witli 
the Chief Minister and none of the Ministers was sinnmoned. It w’as decided 
in the meeting that llie e.xisting directive wdiieh leif with the T)istri(‘t Magis- 
trates the discretion to )>an meetings s])oiisored by the Ahrar or the Ahmadis 
was unsatisfactory, arul that the District Magistrates should now' be dii’ccted 
that whenever eitlier party intended to iiold a njeeting, they should invariably 
ban it under section 144 ol' tiu* (V»d(‘ of (Timinal Procedure. Thorefoix', on 5th’ 
June the Chief Secretary issued the following 1). O. (5r(‘ular to all District 
Magistrates :— 

‘^Dear Sir, 

1 am directed to address you in eoiitinuatioii of the Hume Secretary's 
demi-ofiicial letter No. 10027-51 -lfi.‘>-H(i., dated December 
24, J05I, addressed to all the Dejuity (kmimissioners on the 
subject cited above. 

2. Government liave noticed with eoneern that the Ahral•-Allma(li^'a 
controversy in.stead of abating has now’ incrca'-ed to aii 
extent which if not checked immediately and firmly will con¬ 
stitute a real threat to the public peace. The trend oi'speeches 
delivered at^ the Ahrar conferences is generally marked by 
a deplorable lack of self-restraint and healthy tone. The 
speeches made recently by some of their leaders were parti¬ 
cularly inflammatory. On the other hand the Ahmadiya 
community, in spite of the undisguised hostility of a section 
Jthe ])ublic or probably because of it, insist on holding their 
tabligh ’i conferences frequently and in public. This attitiule 
only succeeds in provoking fresh outbursts against themselves. 
After careful consideration, Government have de¬ 
cided that in the general interest of the public peace and 
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tranquillity, neither the Ahrar nor the Ahinadis should 
ho porniiitofl to hold ]>ublio meetings un(l(?r any name or garb. 
You should, therefore, take preventive action under sec¬ 
tion 144, (V. whenover either pfirty intends to hold a 

pijl)lic meeting. This directive suj)ersed s the one referred 
to above which loft the discretion for taking preventive 
action Avith the I)e])ut.y (knninissioners. Now preventive 
action will ]>e taken regarding Alirar/Alimadi meetings in- 
variably and without any exceptions until these orders are 
modified or withdrawn. The action taken by you and the 
reactions thereto should in all cases be reported to (Govern¬ 
ment, as early as ])os^ibIe, for their informa,tion.'’ 

When a< t ion w as taken by the District ^lagistratcs ot\ this directive, the 
Ahrar resorted to a clever stratagem, ddiey shifted the venue of their meetings 
from j»u}>Iic. })laces to moscpies where they bcigan to attiact large gatherings, 
jiarticularly before or after Friday prayers. This new situation was reviewed 
in a meeting of the I.CJ.P., D.T.G., C.I.D., the Home Secaetary and the Legal 
Komcmbranccr on 19th June lOn^. As a result of the decisions taken in this 
meeting the following instructions w'cre signalled on 19th June 1952, to all 
District Magistrates and (kmimissioncrs after they had been scon and approved 
by llio C hief Secretary :— 

“It lias becui rcqiortcHi to (Jovernment that Ahrar want to hold anti- 
Aiiiiiadi meedings in moscpies immediately proceeding or after 
the diima-tul-wdcla praycus, because they think that such 
meetings are not liable to be banned by District Magistrates. 
If tlie Ahrar eoiitcnniihitc* doing so within your district, you 
shcmld immediately pass an appropriate order under section 
144, (T. P.C. banning jmblic meetings on the day without mak¬ 
ing any mention of tlie vcmiie of the meeting. You should then 
send for the inuun and the persons connectecl with the manage¬ 
ment of the mosque and impress uixm them that they should 
not bc^eome a party to this violation of your order and the 
desecration of a iilace of worship in the furtherance of the acti¬ 
vities of a jiolitical jiarty. It sliould be made clear to them 
that in the eve nt of an infringement of your order you will not 
hesitate from prosecuting the persons connected with the 
management of the mosque for their abetment of the olTence as 
well as the actual sponsors and other moving spirits of the 
meeting including the speakers. Government are aware that a 
public meeting may be dovetailed into a prayer congregation or 
that the complexion of an assembhige gathered for prayers may 
change into that of a public meeting by the tone and trend of 
speeches just before or after the prayers or the khutba. But 
Government are adv^ised that such facts will not afford any 
legal protection to those responsible for the meetings from 
the conse quences of a violation of your order, A Oaz-tt'^^ Ex- 
truordincry is under issue to 1 ly notifying the violation of 
orders under section 144^ Cr. P.C. banning public meetings as 
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non-b?! liable and cognizable oironcoH. You will receive copies 
tJiercof in due course: moanwidb' you should pro(;eed on this 
basis. Government wid also send you shortly a model order 
under section 144, Cr. P.C. for issue by you on seeli occasions. 
Lastly it should be noted candidly that Government do not 
desire any public iiiecdings whi. li are Ixdng held in mosques 
or oth(T places of sanctity or w’orsl!ij> to bo disjiersed by force 
or to be inb^rfered with in any v.av while tliey are in progress. 
Nor do tbey desir'e that any arrests shf>nld be made while people 
are colleeding for or dispersing bom sucli meetings. The 
propfT course to follow wouM be tliat a case should be regis¬ 
tered and the cu]f>rits should b(^ arrested after the excitement 
of tiie meetiiigisover at ail a])pi*opriat * time and place. The 
cases registered should be proseeuted vigorously. You and your 
Superintendent of Police sliould remain present at headquarters 
on Friday iind also at the tim(^ sele(‘ted for eff(‘cting arrests, if 
any.’’ 

Simultaneously an Ordinance was promulgated in a Gazette Extraordinary 
ded iring the violation of orders, passed under section 144, Criminal Prodeedure 
Code, banning public meetiiigs, a non-bailable and cognizable oFTcnco. 

At a meeting held by the Chief Minister with tht‘ Chief Secretary, the 
Home Secretary, l.G.P., and D.l.G., C.1.1)., on 27t]i June 1952, it was decided 
to issue the following B. O. Circular to all District Magistrates, wdth a view 
to isolating the Ahrar :— 


''Confidential 


1). O. No. 17G-St. (HS)/r>2, 

Punjab Civil Secretariat, 

Homo Department, Lahore. 
28th June 1952 


Dear Sir, 


1 am desired to address you in continuation of the Chief Secretary’s wire¬ 
less message No. 168-St(HS)/52, dated June 19, 1952, on the subject of the 
Ahrar-Ahmadiya controversy and to say that (Government desire that if your 
order under section 144, Cr. P.C. has been violated by tlic Ahrar you should pro¬ 
ceed only against the prominent members of the Ahrar leadership who may be 
among the offenders and ignore otlicrs of lesser importance or those wlio do not 
belong to the Ahrar party. Local persons should be particularly left out 
unless they belong to the hierarchy of the Ahrar organisation. The intention is 
that wc should isolate the Ahrar leaders from the rest of the public. If we 
throw our net wider and draw in people of other denominations also simply 
because they v/c^ro somehow or the other prevailed upon or inveigled into parti¬ 
cipation in their meetings by the Ahrar we shall only succeedin arraying a vast 
section of the public against the administration. By taking action against 
people who in the excitement of the moment allowed themselves to be made use 
of by the Ahrar leaders, in some cases quite unwittingly and inadvertently, we 
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ftljall for(*(‘ tliciii to joining hands with the Aiirar. If any of thcs<' people feei 
repentant and offer apologies yon should aeeopt tluMU readily. In the case of 
Hueh people even if they do not apologisti cases should not be instituted against 
tluuu or if they lla^'e already been instituted thev should be withdrawn forth¬ 
with. When th(‘ public see timt only the more im])ortant and prominent Ahrar 
leaders ar^* being f)r ()(HHMh‘d against their oj)inion will immediately veer round to 
the sid(‘ of Ch>\(‘rnment and tlu* action taken hy its functionaries will meet 
witli geiKTal approbation. 

2. The eas(‘s that you may institute against the Ahrar for the violation 
(>f your ortiers will h(‘ very hotly eonteste<l and pursued w ith keen interest 
in press and public. I'fic object desired by (h)vernment as well as the justifi¬ 
cation and the eorre(dness of your action will df*])ond on their success. You 
shouhl. tlierefore, iiet tlnan thoroughly (‘xamined by your law ofti(‘^'rs from the 
]'oinl of law as well as fact before instituting them in (V>urts. 


J aju, 

N’oin- sinetTtny, 

(Sd.) (UlIAS-riKDlX .\llM.\l) ’ 


SFaTIOX 144 OliDKKS KN R)!{() MIWKST VVllLU^ MP:ET1N(1S IX 
MOSgriOS: SAH(;()I)HA AXD (UMUAXWALA ( ASKS 


Orders issn(‘d by Distiict Magistrates in piirMiaice <4’ th(‘ direetiojis 
given l.)V the ihoviiHaal (iovorimient wen‘eiii’orccvl in ('(‘rtain plain's 1>\ th(‘ [>ro- 
seeiition of the offenders. 


Ott ll’th Juno U)J:2. the .\hrar auuounet'fl tliat a };ul)lie iiK'cting would 
be iield at S o’clock on tlie moniing of tra* following day, uhieh was a Friday, 
ill A[uiuei[>al Park, Sarg(Klha. TIk' District Magistrates f)auned the meeting 
by an order irndta* siadion 144 of the (h>d(‘ of (’riininal Pnxaalurt*, [»romulgatcd 
in pursuance of the ])oliey laid down by th(‘ (.Jovta-nineiit in the letter of' 
hth fJune l9o2. Th(‘reupon the .\hrar madc^ another pnhlie announeemont 
that the meeting would Ik* Viehl on the dab* fixed in the Jnrna mosepua But 
the District Magistrate lost no tijm* in having it proekiimed that his (n*der 
nmler section 144 was (apjally afiplierible to jnjblie meetings in mos(jiu>s and 
that the holding of tlu* proposer! meeting would be a- contravention of that 
order. The meeting was, however, held at Id t)’elock and was pn‘sid(‘(l 
over hy Sh<‘ikfi Husam-ud-Din. Sp(*eehes of the usual type against the 
Ahmadis were madr* hy .Vlaster Taj-ud-l)in Ansari, the Piesidonf. and Sheikh 
Husain-ud-Din. t(Jeneral Secretary, of Majli.s-i-Ahrar-i-Pakistan, and 
Muhammad Abdullah, tlu* Piesident of the* District iMajlisd-Ahrar, Sargodha, 
and slogans “Zafndlah niurdahad2" ''Mirzaeeat nhurdrd)ad^\ ete., were raised 
w'liile the meeting was in progress. Mian Muliammad Ishaq, the Magistrate 
on rhity, warned the audience and the organisers of the meeting that their act 
in attending tlio meeting was contrary to Jaw% but nobody heeded him and the 
nu^eting continued till 11-4o a.m. For this contravention of the order under 
section 144, Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari. Sheikh Husam-ud-Din and Muham¬ 
mad Abdullah wore prosecuted in the Omrt of the Additional District Ma¬ 
gistrate, who by his order, dated 14th July 1952, convicted them under 
section 143 and sentenced them to six months’ rigorous imprisonment each. 
On the basis of the same incident, two separate complaints w ere also fiehl by 
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the District Magistrate in the Court of the Additional District Magistrate 
under section 188 of the Pakistan Penal Code. These complainta came tip 
for hearing on 14tL July 1952 when the Prosecuting Sub-Inspector made a 
statement withdrai^ing the cases under the instnictiona of the District 
Magistrate, 

The next contravention of an order under section 144 ooonrred when 
a public meeting was held in Juma Masjid, Sheranwala Bagh, Gujranwala» 
after Friday prayers on 20th June 1952. Tliis meeting had been announced 
a (lay earlier by means of printed posters and loudspe.akers in the streets of 
the town. Wliile the Ichutha was going on, Muhammad Amin, General Sec* 
rctary, Majlis-i-Alirar, aimounoed that Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari and Sheikh 
ilusam-ud-Din, who had come from Lahore, would speak at the meeting. 
The meeting l>egan after the prayers when several people had gone away. It 
was preaidc^d over by Sahibzada Faiz-ubHasan and the proceedings started 
with such slogans as **Mirza^cat mvrdahad'\ “Zafrullah ko h^aia 
zaioon ko aqaliyyat qarar do'\ and two resolutions were passed. Nine differ* 
ent pers(ms, including Master Taj-nd-Diii Ansari, Sheikh Husam-ud-Din and 
Sahibzada Faiz-iil-Hasan, wore prosecuted for tiiis violation, but on 16th 
July 1952, when the cases came up for hearing, the prosecuting officer 
made a statement w itiulrawing the ciiscs under the orders of the District 
Magistrate. The ])ravor was granted and the accused were all acquitted the 
same day. 

The Ahrar now began to confound the issue by making it a grievance 
ihat for purely religious activitic/S inside the mosques the worshippers were 
being arre^sted and prosecuted and that the Government was thus encroaching 
on people’s religious beliefs and observances. Tlie amusing case mentioned 
below is illustrative of the propaganda that began to be carried on against 
Go\ornment. 

One Maulvi Muhammad Shafi, khatib of Jami' mosque, Sargodha, 
together with certain other persons, w^as arrested for an offence under sec* 
tion 143 for having defied an order of the District Magistrate under section 
144. He off<Ted bail and was released. He, however, took advantage of 
his release by making a virulent speech in the form of a khutba in Idgah, Sar- 
godha, on 24th June 1952. Ho asserted in that speech that IVlirza Ghulam 
Alimad, who claimed to he a prophet, was a kafir together with those who 
believed in him, that his claim to prophethood was false, that false pro¬ 
phets had been killed in the past, that Government should declare whether 
the Government in Pakistan was Islamic or non-Islamic, tliat if it was an 
Islamic Government, Muslims had the right to discuss religious matters in 
mosques but that if it w as not an Islamic Government, Muslims shall stop 
discussing such matters in mosques and in tliat ease mosipies will have 
to bo closed down. He went on to announce that he had notlung to do with 
politics but that so far as his religious beliefs were concerned, he shall not 
refrain from saying things ivhich pertained to religion. We are mentioning 
this case not because it has any impoi-tance of its own, but because of the 
ostensibly plausible argument employed to establish an unqualified right to 
do whatever the Ahrar liked in a mosque in the garb of religion and also 
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because of the ludicrous position in wluoh it put tlio prosecution and of the 
subsequeiit secretariat noting in which tho real issue arising from the applica¬ 
tion of section 144 to mosques was brought out. Maulvi Muhammad 
Shafi was already on bail in another case of breacli of section 144 order 
when ho made the speech mentioned above. Because of that 
speech ho was arrested for a fresh offence but- he gave hail and was again 
released. It appears tliat under a direction of the Majlis-i-Aiirar at this stages 
persons aconse<l of breaches of sc'.ction 144 orders ])y making speoclies in 
mosquos were to }>reror jail to bail, and in pnrsiian(*o of this <lirtM‘tion Maulvi 
Muhaminad Shaft a[ipoared before the Magistrate and had liis hail eaucellod. Tn 
the case of r>f tlio, typo of Muhammad Sludi, wlio \s'as not a proTninent 

member of the Aln-.>r, tho })oli<y of tho (hnwnment was that they 
should b(‘ released il r lev apologised; hut this maidri would neither a])()logisc 
nor give bail. Wh< u Mr. Qurban AU Khan wms (‘onsnlt(Hl aboid tli(; em¬ 
barrassing position 111 'I had aris(‘n by th<^ extension of S(*(>tion 144 or<l<^rs to 
mosques, he broiiglit o O th(^ precast' issiui whieli tiio (lov/anment had to 
face when ho roma!*!; ‘ i in his note ol‘ Lhid duly tliat unless it was eonccvlod 
that a mosque was a saui'tuary for tlioso who detiod the laav. tho (h)veni- 
meiit could not abso!\ e itself of the rosj)07isihility to sro thal tho l;nv of tho 
land was enforced. 

Having cojiv' across two posters ox])ivssiug r(‘s(ailm(Mit over the ap¬ 
plication of section 111 to mosquas and amiouncing a public moctiuir in tho 
Barkat Ah Muliamniad.in Hall on 13tU July to consider tic situation arising 
therefrom, ^ylr, .\nwar \li on drd July 11)52 wroti^ ;* not<‘ coinplaiuiu!.': tluit 
much miscliicvons ])ropaganda was heinu don.* by tlu^ Ahrar and fla'ir I’ricnds 
against Government, tha.t it was In'ini-- given out that section 111 had Ix'cn 
applied to mosquts /ind tie* riglit to worsidp aJ)r(7gal(*(l and that mile&s 
something on a big s mIc were done by the Public Relations l>oj)artmcnt to 
check this propaganda, ])(»|)ular ill-will against the Government would bo lht> 
natural result. Afr. Qurhaii Ali Khan agrcMMi with this, remarking Unit tlie 
Director of Rubliu Relations was their only soina^e. The Horai' Sinu’etary 
exi>ressed himself as follows on 4th July 1952:— 

“2. I think it has bceonn^ iin|K5rative now that we shr)uld intensify 
our propagatula l)ccause otherwise we shall lose our case by 
defaull. It has become very nocoseary that the man in the 
sti'eet sliouhl be told again and again what wo have really 
<lone and the reasons for our various actions. 

5. 1 sent lor Mie I). P. p. this morning and told him to accelerate 

liis raacliincry and flood the Province with propaganda ma¬ 
terial. I impressed upon him tliat one or two press notes ^nll 
not meet the situation because^ tlic AJirar have manoeuvred to 
confuse the i8sno*in][order tri enlist popular support. 

4. As desired by H. 0. ^M., I spoke to Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan 
and the editors of ids group on July 1st and explained the whole 
situation to them and answered all the questions which they 
could think of for dispelling their apprehensions and mis¬ 
givings. They went back comjdetely satisfied but I am sorry tf> 
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nay that with the exception of one paper they did not expresB 
approbation of Government’s action even in a mild form. I 
again spoke to Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan yesterday as desired 
• by H. C. M. on the telephone and after having been convinced 
once again about the bona fides of whatever we have done he 
has virtually upheld in today’s paper all that the Ahrar have 
bcMjn saying. The other papers of his group have done liliewise 
(relevant cuttings from these papers are placed below). 
Messrs. Hamid Nizami and Mazljar Ali Khan were also chilled 
by me yesterday. I made it clear to them from the very out¬ 
set that my intention in calling them was only to explain the 
whole }) 08 itioii to them and nothing else and that they wen? 
cpiite free to ])iit their own interpretation on what I told them. 
They both considered that wliaterer this Government h^vd 
done was worthy of poi)ular sujjport and calcnlatofl to streng¬ 
then the integrity of the country. Mr. Hamid Nizami, how¬ 
ever, said t hat ho feared if he wen^ to say .so in his organ, the 
newspaj)crs ffivourecl hy the (h)vernment. as well as the Muslim 
League would he llie first to denounce him as an AhmiKli for 
increasing their own circidation. lie also said that the very 
purj)ose for which curbing action wa.s being taken against the 
.4hrar vouhl be defeat(‘d unless tlu' newspapers also co-operated 
with Government and did not* help in tlie sx>read of the virus 
through their columns. Mr. Mnzliar Ali Khan said tlud the 
root cause of this trouble was tliat Government had themselves 
mad(‘ religion I heir sourca^ of .slogans and strength. He added 
tliat if one groiij) (^ouhl ex])]oit religion liow could tla* others 
Ix^ denied its use for furthering tiieir own ends. 

o. A conference of ]J. Ms. who are mainly concerned in this matter 
has been called for tomorrow after which a lUrective will be 
issued to all the T). Ms. for organising field publicity in their 
districts for which the D. P. K. will give them the necessary 
help and guidance. Other recommendations formulated at this 
conference will lie Bubmitte<l to H. (\ ]\r. imnuxliately for his 
orders.” 

Tile Home* {>e< retary had called and addre.ssed som(‘ newsiKipor 
editors on 1st and 3rd July also with n vieu to ex])!aining to them how it had 
become neeessaiv for Government to ban public meetings in mosques 
organised by the Ahrar and seeking their co-operation. He thought bo had 
succeeded in clarifying the position but to his disappointment he discovered 
only a few days later that his optimism was misplaced and that in entertain¬ 
ing a feeling of satisfaction he had not taken into account the lack of conscience 
in many of the newspaper men. 

It was at this stage that the Ahrar enlisted the support of the aJama by 
calling a convention of all Muslim parties at Lahore on 13th July 1952 and 
giving out that the doctrine of kh<Um-unubuwwai had become a general issue 
fw all creeds and sects of Muslims. To consider the situation arising from an 
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announcement of this Convention a conference of District Magistrates of all 
important districts was held on 5th Jul}^ 1952, which was presided over by the 
Chief Secretary and attended by the Home Secretary, Inspector-General of 
Police, D. I. G., C. I. D., and the Director of Public Relations. Tills eonforonoe 
took the following decisions:— 

“(1) The orders under section 144, Criminal Pi'ocedure Code, should 
be amended wherever necessary so as to make them applicable 
specifically to the public meetings organised by the Ahrar or 
the Ahmadis only without making any mention of the venue 
of the meeting. The model order promisfKl by Government 
Avould be sent to the District Magistrates as early as 
possible but District Magistrates concerned need not defer the 
issue of revised orders to await the receipt of the Government 
draft. 

(2) If any members of the Ahrar party or the Ahmarliya community 

deliver violent or inflammatory speeches at any public moot¬ 
ing not organised by tlieir respective organisation a reference 
slionld be made to Government for iwaion under section 

P. C. or the Public Safety Act. Pending the receipt of 
(h)vcrnment orders the culprits should not be arrestcMl unless 
it is considered to be absolutely necessary. 

(3) No action shou]<l be taken to dispei'se meetings organised by 

the Ahrar or the Ahmadis even outside mosques unless it be¬ 
comes an imperative necessity to do so for the maintenance of 
law and order. Meetings being held in mosques are in no 
case to be interfered with in any way and aedion should be 
taken regarding all meetings whether held inside a place of 
worship or in other public places by the registration of regulaj* 
cases against the prominent leaders of the two groups only. 

(4) ^The Government propaganda machinery should bo accelerated 

so that the interested parties cannot dupe the public and the 
true significance and nature of the action taken by Government 
is explained to the common man. Pamphlets, leaflets and 
posters should be prepared and distributed to the District 
Magistrates for dissemination throughout their districts. 
Propagaudi through newspapers should also be intensified 
and the papers which are generally pro-Govemment should 
be asked to co-operate in this matter also because their 
attitude is anything but favourable towards Gov comment 
in this matter. 

(5) Mavlvis and khatiba of the various mosques should be con¬ 

tacted by the District Magistrates and the true picture of tha 
whole situation should be laid before them so t.hat the interest¬ 
ed parties cannot play upon their religious sentiments and 
mislead them into inveighing against Government. 
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(6) The Convention called for 13th July, 1952, in Lahore should not be 
interfered with in any way. The speeches delivered and the 
decisions taken there should bo examined later to see what 
action, if any, is called for. This convention may actually 
prove to be useful from the point of view of Government if the 
intending participants are contacted by the District Magis¬ 
trates or the Director, Public llelations and prevailed upon to 
denounce preacliing of violence and defiance of law. The 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, will make an effort to intimate the names of 
the intending participants to the District Magistrates 
concerned. 

(7) In all action taken in this connection oflfioers on their own 
initiative or in accordance with the Government instructions 
issued from time to time it should be borne in mind that the 
ultimate object is to kill the threat to law and order created by 
the Ahrar-Ahmadi controversy by isolating these two organisa¬ 
tions from the rest of the public. This will destroy the un¬ 
founded bogey of interference with the religious and political 
rights of the public by Government which the Ahrar have 
created in their desperate effort to regain their lost power.” 

The same day some Ahrar loaders saw' Mr. Anwar Ali, D. I. G., C. I. D., 
and threw before him the bait of not making public speeches which were 
likely to disturb the public peace provided orders under section 144 and pro¬ 
secutions for breach of such orders wore withdrawn. Mr. Anwar Ali recorded 
his reaction to this offer as follows:— 

“This morning Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan came to see me along with 
Maulvi Ghulam Qhaus Sarhaddi, the new President of the 
Majlis-i-Ahrar. It seems to me that the Ahrar realise that 
their fate is sealed and unless they can immediately rally to 
their side the sympathy of the general Muslim public, they 
will be finished as a political organisation. The object of the 
visit was to give an assurance that the Ahrar, as a party, were 
prepared to make a statement in public declaring that no speeches 
would be made which were likely to disturb peace and tranquU- 
llty. The demand was that at the same time Government should 
release the persons who had been arrested and the orders under 
section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, should be withdrawn. I 
explained the decisions which were reached at today's meeting 
and said that Government might be disposed to consider the 
withdrawal of the orders and oven release all the Ahrar if the two 
leaders tendered written apologies. Maulvi Gbulam Qhaus 
did not give any answer and said that, so far as he and 
his party believed. Master Taj-ud*Din Ansaii had not oommitted 
any wrong. I have no doubt that once the Ahrar realise 
that Qovemment means business and will not change its 
decisions^ they will be more disposed to come to a settle- 
meat*’. 
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Mr. Qurbaa Ali Klian’s matter-of-fact remark ou this wiis; 

**I do not think Government have any cause to change their 
decision that law and order shall be maintained. Whatever 
tends to create a situation which is likely to end in a breach 
of the peace, must be hit on the head well and hard'^ 

The Home Secretary congratulated himself and said: 

“As far as the main issue is con(‘erneil, it appears now that the .Viirar 
liavo realised that Governnienl have foiled their attempts for 
confusing the issue and that tliey are being isolated for being 
made ineffective u-s a source of throat to the public peace ami 
order'*. 

Effectively to enforce the decisions that were taken in the conference 
of 5th July, instructions wore issued by Mr. Anwar Ali, U. I. G., C. 1. D., to 
all Superintendents of Police in the Punjab, on Ifltli July 11)52, requiring them 
to keep themselves informed of the speeches whicli were made in mosques or 
outside, and to detail intelligent ]»orson8 who could keep mental not^s of 
s}>eeches. 

The decisions of the conference were approved by Itu; Chief Minister 
on 8th July. While the Chief Minister was in Nathiagali in the tirst week 
of July, Moulaiia Suleman Xadvi, who was also in Nathiagali in connection 
with a constitutional sub-comir ittee, mentionec) to him his concern in the 
application of section 144 to mos(|ues. On lotli July 1952, three Maulvis 
saw the Home Secretary in his office and put him (certain questions which 
were subsequently repeated by Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundri on 11th 
July by means of a letter asking clarification of tlic following four points :— 

(1) whether restrictions under section 144 (Mminal Procwlure <\:)de 

ha<l l>een imimed on tardid-i-mlrzaeeat in mosques; 

(2) whether such restrictions had later been withdrawn from the 

mosques ; 

(‘1) whether the Muslims wore allowofl to deliver speeches on 
tardid-umirzaeeat and mmala4-kkutm4-nvb7iimvat in the 
mos(]ues ; and 

(4) whether the Muslims were allowed to hold meetings outside 
mosques to discuss those two issues. 

The Home Secretary, after consulting the Inspoctor-Gonoral of Polia^ repUed 
to this letter saying that the orders promulgated under section 144, Criminal 
Procedure Code, applied only to those public meetings which were organised 
by members of Majlis-i-Ahrar-i-Pakistan or the Ahmadiya community and 
that, apart from this, Government had ne^er im])Osed any restrictions on 
mosques or other places of worship or on worship and religious ritual. He 
further said that besides the Ahrar and the Aiimadis all other political and 
reli^^us bodi^ were at liberty to hold public meetings. As already stated, 
the Director of Public Relations had* also been direetb’d to Intensify his pro¬ 
paganda with a view to explaining the correct position re^^ing the applica¬ 
tion of these orders to gatherings in mosques but all that is known is that he 
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-also addreBBed some newspaper men after the Home Secretary had done so in 
the first week of July and that some time before 11th July he issued a poster 
under the heading *Ihiiram4-Mamjid* explaining that there were no restric¬ 
tions on visits to mosqiKiS or on assemblies in and outside the mosques for the 
pt^rformance of religious rites, or on religious addresses or on the exposition 
of the doctrine of lchaim4-7iuhuinvat or any other religious doctrine and that 
t he object of issuing orders under section 144 was to stop peox>le from 
preaching violence or lawlessnt^ss and from ctausing provocation or creating 
occasions for disorder, violence and breaclj of peace between different 
religious sects under the garl> of religion. 

One of iJie ])oints raised by Mr. (^iicema, Deputy Commissioner, 
^routgomery, and supported ))y the other Dexmty Commissioners in the con- 
j'rn ncc of ntli July 1952 wajs tlial the Central Government should be requested 
to express itvS views on the situation by issuing an authoritative statement on 
tije subjt^cl. It vas felt by tlie officers that such statement would 
completely daiify tlu' situatioji aiui c onsiderably strengthen the hands of the 
Provini ial Government in carrying out whatever x)oliey was enunciated by the 
Centre*. Dul l^y now Secret letter 4/9/52'S. (I), dated the 2nd July 1952, 
from the Secretary, Ministry ol the Interior, Government of Pakistan, to all 
Provincial Governments and local administrations had been received wliich 
ivfis a..-< follov s :— 

‘ 1. mUi diivclcil to invite your attention to the very noticeable 
iucr(‘as<i in religious and sectarian controversies in parts 
oi Pakistan during recent months. Those controversies have 
i)C‘(‘n ])urlii*ularly ramjjant bet \vch*u t ho Alirar and the Ahmadis 
and have? led, in some ])la('es, to a- disturbance of the peace, 
■file (loverinnent of 1^4ki.stull consider that if this vstate of 
affairs is allowed to contijuie unchecked, grave consequences 
may wc^ll follow. The attcuition of the Provincial Governments 
and local administralions is, therefore, drawn to the 
Ministry of the Inteiior lettcu* ^o. 738-S. (I), dated the 7th 
»Se})teinbcr 1951, to the x>resent addres.scs which is rex>rodiiced 
l)elow for ready reference 

Vhistancc^s have occurred nherc* Muslim members of various 
sects liave indulged in objecl ioiiablo x>ropaganda against each 
other calculated to hurt eaih other’s feelings and leading, 
in it.s (‘xlrcme cases, to personal viulcjice. An illustration 
of this type of agitation is tlio AJimadi-Ahrar controversy 
in the J’unjab. The Gentjal Go\(*rnmeiil consider that 
wJiile the legitimate jiglit.s of ajiv Mujumuiity or sect to 
Xnox)agate its religious be liefs slioukl not be unduly restrict¬ 
ed, and no discrimination slioiild l;e made between the 
])rotagonists of differing views, ndigious c ontroversies should 
bo confined to reasonable limits and sliould not be allowed 
to reach a point wlicre the public })eace and tranquillity 
may be endangered. Militant or aggi:eB8ive sectarianism 
should, in the Dpinion.of the Central Goycrnicaent, be suppres¬ 
sed withj a heavy hand. 
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2. I am desired to bring the views of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in this matter to your notice for such action as may 
become necessary in your jurisdiction/ 

The Government of Pakistan wiJl be glad if the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and local administrations will enforce, strictly and 
impartially, the policy enunciated in the above letter. This 
policy applies equally to newspapers and periodicals which 
habitually indulge in sectarian writings. 

The Goveniment of Pakistan have noted witli.salisfaction the action 
taken recently by the Punjab Government with sectarian 
agitation*\ 

The Home Secretary also thought that a reference to the Centre had 
become necessary and, therefore, on 4th July he recorded the following note:— 
“ Becrei, 

I am submitting tlie main policy file regarding the Ahrar-Ahmadi 
controversy to H. C. M. as I feel that the time has come when 
the Central Government should be addresseil at the highest 
level to formulate their policy regarding this question, unless 
that has already been done, and tc> make it known to us and 
the people of the country by ileeil and directive. 

2. This Province is no doubt the stronghold of the Ahrar and (con¬ 
tains the largest number of Ahmadis in any one Province 
of Pakistan but the fanaticism and the philosophy of hatred 
which the Ahrar are preaching under the cloak of religion for 
their own political resuscitation, if not curbed and killed now, 
will not remain confined to this Province or to the iihrar and 
Ahmadis. This Government have taken (certain steps to 
ensure that the conditions will not be created either by the 
Ahrar or the Ahmadis which will imperil the public peace 
and order. These steps have been taken after due deliberation 
and after all other methods had been tried to ensure that the 
Ahrar will desist from their evil course. There is no doubt 
that the Ahrar are the aggressors in this matter and are the 
originators and authors of the whole dispute. They are now 
feeling frustrated and seeing their political doom they are 
making desperate efforts to exploit the sentiments of the Mus¬ 
lims by distortion of facts and misrepresentation of Govern, 
ment’s intentions and actions. It will become evident to 
everyone before long that Government only wanted to sualHe 
the Ahrar for curbing the agitation sponsored by them and 
that there is no question whatever of Government interfer¬ 
ing with the legitimate religious or political activities of any 
party or group of people. The honesty and the bona fidee of 
this Government do not require any vindioation but I feel 
that we have a right to ask for the co-operation of the 
Central Government to facilitate us in the discharge of the^ 
administration of this Province, particularly in matters whioh^ 
properly speaking are within their scope and spherei 
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3. The Aiirar ai'e using throe slogans now to enlist popular feelmg 

in their support :— 

( 1 ) propagation of the masla-i- khatrn-^i-nvhuvmai ; 

(2) the declaration of the Ahmadis as a minority ; and 

(3) the removal of Chaiidhri Zafrullah Khan. 

4. As far as (J) is concerned, the Central Government should tell 

us unequivoc ally what lino to pursue. This demand means 
nothing else but what the Alirar and many other Muslims 
call "radd-i~7nirzaeeat '—eradication o[ mirzaeeat. Should we 
allow, encourage or connive at activilias which aim at phy¬ 
sical or religious annihilation of a minor scjction of our people? 
The orthodoxy of the Ahmadis is hetercxloxy of the non- 
Alimadis and if the latter class arc allowed to inveigh against 
the Ahmadi.s, will they also be given the right to declaim 
from pulpit and jdatform that what they believe is the truth 
and the rest all blasphemy? If we conce<ie this right to one 
section of the public, are we pre]>ared to allow' the Christians 
to i)reacli what they j)iously ])elieve regartling our Prophet 
(j>eace be on him) and shall wo b(* prepared to risk public de¬ 
monstrations by the Shias of their sentiments towards some 
of the most illustrious of the Is it the intention to 

make this countr^^ a battle field for warring groups and religions 
with the ultimate object that the vanquisJiod will either perish 
or will be conveii/ed ? The hydra which the Alirar are trying 
to raises should be killed before it is hatched otherwise it will 
devour our freedom and all else that we cherish. This is a 
matter on whicli the Centre should give us a lead. This re¬ 
ligious belief Ccinnot be enforced by tlie Ahrar and other non- 
Ahmadis on the Ahmadis without creating problems of 
iaw^ and order. We should, therefoie, know whether considera¬ 
tions of law and order should be given paramount importance 
or whether \vc should give priorit 3 " and prcnreiienco to the 
religious beliefs and ilie susceptibilities of the majority of 
our people. All the above points can l>e s<^^ttled and tlie ques¬ 
tions answered competently' by those who are framing our 
constitution and whose scope is not limit<xl like that of the 
Provincial Government. 

5. Tlio second plan of the Ahrar is that the Ahmadis should be 
declared a minority. This is a matter entirely for the Central 
GovernTiU'ut to decide and the^’- should not leave it undecided 
any longer. If they feel that the demand is just and in ac¬ 
cordance with what they have in mind regarding the future 
destiny of tliis country, they should conccxle the demand forth¬ 
with. If on the other hand they consider the demand to be 
preposterous, they should issue an authoritative statement 
in unambiguous terms. It is for the Centre to decide wdiether 
they should give in to this pressure created by the Ahrar to- 
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undo I’akistaii against the creation of whicih tlioy had done 
their ntinost until the prc)ver])ial lust minute. Whatever 
the decision of the C(‘Utro, it should be made known to every 
as early as j)Ossible. 

(>. Tlie t hird di iiiaud of tlie Ahrar is again a matter regarding whieli 
(\aiir(‘ slunilil tell tlu' publir w Iiat t li('lr \ iew is. ]fttiey still 
repose conlidmuc in the Honourable tiu^ Foreign MiiiistcT 
vvhi' h I auJ sure tla^y <!<*, what is ]>reYt'iiting them from saying 
so o})(*nly to «jm‘n tiie campaign of vililicatiou being carried 
on iigainst liinH The man in the sticad is now feeling, though 
(juite iinjusti1iai>ly. l!iat some of tiie Tioiioumblc the Foreign 
Minister's « M!!c,igm‘s art^ Itdiiud 1 his agitation, othei‘\\]>e the 
<-omplaeencv wilJi whieh they an* igiK)ring the insnlts heaped 
on him cannot be aceounted for. 

7. If H. C. ]M. a])prov(^s ol niy suggestion for addressing the t Vutral 
rtox ernmenl. ’no may kindly send an appropriately worded letter 
to 11. V. M. ]lononra])]<* Hie (’hiif Minister may also like to 
diiscuHs the CJitire situation witli H. V]. the Gov(‘rnor. 

S. 1. am not burdening this note with t he action that is l>eing taken 
to give a filli[) to our j)ropaguii(la so tliat we shall not lose our 
ease by default and the j)ubUc will know' tlio real and true 
facts and the steps that an' being taken to implement the 
policy of this Government to linish the Alirar-fvlimadi eon- 
ii'oversy as a source of danger to th(i law and order of th(* IVo- 
vince. Honourable Cliief Minister is being informed of tlie 
up-to-date position verbally and otherwise but I may mention 
here that the Alirar, as a clever move, have convened a con¬ 
vention of the various religious organisations on the FUh of 
tliis month to consider the <piestioii of khfdm-i~nubuww(il. 1 

have also called a conference of tht^ Distiict Magistrates who 
are mainly concerned with this jnatter for tomorrow. TJie 
recommendations formulated at our conference wall be sub- 
juitted to Honourable Chief Minister immediately. In view' 
of the convention called for the 13th, I would request- H. C. M. 
to consider the desirability of prevailing upon C. S. and I. G.P. 
to postpone their leave for tlie ju'csent. ddiey may proceed 
on leave wlieu tliis agitation has blown over. 

J). Chief Secretary may pleases .sei^ before the file goes by special 
C. I. 1). messenger to H. C. ]\I, at Nathiagali.** 

''J’lje following was tlie (diief Secretary’s view on this :— 

‘'H. (\ M. may ]jlease peruse the above note of IT. >S. from page 1. 

1 eainiol say tliat w'<^ need seek support from the Central Govern- 
nuuit regarding the action wdiich W'O have taken in order to 
maintain law' and oixler in our Province. One wmiild normally 
not ask them to issue any statement to the efifoct that they 
fully endorse the action taken by u«. But in this case the 
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iVlii'ax Ua\c been giving an imjjresiiiuu tluit tlieii- agitation is 
luxclorsed by the Central Government or by Home Ministers or 
oflBlcials ol that Government. The C. I. D.’s report is that 
tliis matter is l>cing whispered round in the towns. It is, 
therefore, desirable that we should report the position to the 
(Central Government, and ask them to consider whether they 
A^^oiild issue a statement lo the efToct that there is no truth 
in tliis rumour and that the Central Government fully support 
11h‘ a(‘tiou wliieh Cie Proxiucial ( h)V(*rnjn(uit hus taken. 

3. If H.C.M. decides to writer a letter to H.P.M. at a personal level, 

Avo are likely to achieve the l>ost results. But I feel that a for¬ 
mal approach in resp('ct of what I have mentioned above will 
also be proper. 

4. H.8. has omitted to inentioii that the Central Government’s 

policy on this subject has already been explained to us at M/l-C. 
I’liis policy is that religious (controversies should lx? confined to 
rcusonable limits and sliould not be allowed to reach a point 
\\'horo the public poa(*o and ti'anquilJity may be €uxdangered. 
They Ixavc laid down tljat militant or aggressive sectarianism 
should bo suppressed \n itb a heavy hand. Tliis policy has also 
bt^eu reiterated in a letter which was la^ceived yesterday and is 
placed below as IMT.(k In tliis letter they have not^ed with 
satisfaction The action taken recently by the Paiijab Govern¬ 
ment in dealing with s(H’larian agitation’. In these circum¬ 
stances r do not agrcH^ viitii II.S. that the Central Government 
has not indicated its ]>oliry to us. 

5. The questions : whether the Ahmudis should ever be declared 

as a minority, and whothc^r 1 he Honourable Chauclhri ZafruUah 
Khan sliould b<3 remov^ed from his office of Foreign Minister, do 
not concern the Provincial Government to give a declaration on 
the first subject. The decision, I think, rests with the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. It is (loarly inai)propriato to suggest to 
H.P.M. that he should give a pronouncement on the point Avhe- 
tlior the Honourable Fonugn Minister enjoys Iiis confidence. 
But while we write to the Central Government, A\e ca7i mention 
that these two demands are being put uj) by the Alirar party 
as two of their three slogans. 

6. The question : Ax hether the Inspector-General of I\>lice and 1 

should or should not jiroceed on leave, is for H.C.M. to decide. 
I have talked to I. G. and also H. S. and the imjiresaion I have 
formed is that there is no harm if I proceed on leave on the 7th 
for 16 days. The I. G. is proposing to go on leave on the 15tli; 
but he Avill not do so if the situation deteriorates iii any man¬ 
ner. I do not feel that there will be any serious dev^olopraont 
till I am due to return from leave.** 
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When the file came to the Chief Minister at Nathiagali, he observed ;— 

“I am already taking steps to secure the formulation of a coiLsistont 
and definite policy by the Central Government for all the Pro¬ 
vincial administrations on the question of the Ahma<li-Alirar 
controversy as well as on tlie general attitude to be adopted in 
all agitations and movements likely to inflame and exacerbate 
sectional feelings. It is probable tliat a conference at the 
higliest level will be held in Karachi towards the end of this 
month to consider this problem. 

In the ineanwliile I feel that there is no necessity to make a formal 
reference to the Centre on the point suggested by H. S. :— 

(a) in view of the Central Government's very rec*ent commuiiication 

placed as P.U.C. below, and 

(b) particularly in view of the obvious and overriding fac?t that we 

notxi no guidance or consultation to make us realise our 
primary duty of mainiaining law and order in the Province. 

Out general ]>olicy in respect to the Ahrar and AhmadLs is al>solute- 
ly clear. As a Provincial Goveriunont we arc not eoncorned with 
any religious difference of opinion, or as to what should bo the 
political status of a particular community, or as to what rela¬ 
tion of mutual trust or distrust exishs betwxxin certain Ministers 
of the Ccjntral Government. Our only concern is to see that the 
law of the land is not broken, and that the security and safety 
of all citizens is safeguarded. 

We must keep ourscive^s strictly aloof from all religious and politi¬ 
cal controversies and their merits in their own context. Our 
jjublicity slioiild make tliis point clear. 

Specifically :— 

1. We sliould pursue with a heavy hand all persons who incite to 

violence. 

2. Continue our present ban on sectional meetings. 

2. In view of the sensitivity felt by all sections and opinions of 
Muslims keep strictly aloof from any sort of interference in 
mosques. I see the logical difficulties in this position, but too 
technical and legalistic an attitude will inflame rather than 
solve the problem. Besides I am inclined to discount the 
agitational effect of meetings and gatherings exclusively held in 
mosques. 

I feel that if the situation remains as uncertain as it is at present^ 
I.G.P. may consider postponing his leave for a few d»ys, 

C. S. may go, but he should hold himself in readiness to be recalled 
from Karachi at the shortest notice.” 

The matter rested here when the ulama gathered in Lahore for the Alt^ 
Muslim Parties Convention to be held on 13th July 1962. 
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CHAUDHRI ZAFRULLAH KHAN\S SPEECH IN JEHANGIR PARK 

A meeting of Anjuman Ahmadiya, Karaciii, was advertised to be held 
in Jehangir Park, Karachi, on 17th and 18th May 1952, and Chaudhri Zafrullah 
Khan, Foreign Minister, w<is mentioned Jis one of the speakers. Uliongh the 
meeting was held under the auspices of Anjuman Alimadiya, it was a public 
meeting as any member of the j)ublic could be present to hear the proceedings. 
A few days before the meeting, Khw'^aja Nazim-ud-Din, th(^ Prime Minister, ex¬ 
pressed his disapproval of Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan’s intention to attend a 
sectional public meeting. Cliaudhri Zafrullah Khan, hovever, told Khwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din that he was committed to the Anjuman but that if ho hiul been 
advised earlier he w'ould have rf 5 frained from attending the meeting. In view 
of his commitment, ho said, he felt it his duty to speak at the meeting and that if 
the Prime Minister insisted on his not attending it, he could Iiave his n^signation. 

The first session of the meeting was held under demonstration of public 
resentment and there attempts to interfere ivith the pro( <u'flings. On the 

18th May, however, special arrangements for preservation of order were 
and Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan spoke on ‘Islam as a Live Religion’ (Islam 
inazhah hoi). The speech w^is a learned discourse on the superiority and finnli^y 
of Islam as a world religion and the speaker marie it clear that the Qur'an was the 
last revealed book, that it contained the final code for laimanity, that this code 
wa^s not to be abrogated or superseded by any siibsef|uent code, that the 
prophet of Islam was kfuitim-un'nabiyin, who had given the la^ Divine message 
to humanity and that no prophet would ever appear wath any new law or any law 
in suj)erse8Hion, abrogation or repeal of the law contained in the Qur’an. The 
only referonc‘e in the speech to the Ahmadiya creed was in connection with 
Hie promise of the appearance of persons who would be commissioned by Gr>d 
for tajdid-i-din, nam<ily, for reforming or renovating the original religion, with 
a view to preserving its purity and originality, and if mistakes, errors or 
innovations had crept into it, to removing tliem. Such renovator, he claime<^l, 
liad appeared in the person of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. Concluding his speech, 
he said, that Ahmadiyyat was a plant implanted by God Himself, that this 
})lant liad taken root to provide a guarantee for the preservation of Islam Jn 
fulfilment of the promise contained in the Qur’an, that if this plant were removed, 
Islam would no longer be a live religion but would be like a dried up tree having 
no demonstrable superiority over other religions. 

Tlie meeting of Anjuman Ahmadiya provided an occasion for riots in 
Karachi. The authorities liad received previous information that attempts 
would be marie to create disorder at the meeting and necessary arrangements 
for the maintenance of order had already been made. Some persons began 
throwing stones at the audience in an attempt to disturb the meeting on 17th 
May. Fifteen police constables received injuries, but the situation was con¬ 
trolled, tlie rioters arn ated and the proceedings continued. On the following 
day a crowd of men gathered round the meeting and they had to be dispersed 
by tear gas. A group of rioters went to Shezan Hotel, an Ahmadi concern, 
w'hero they broke window glasses and attempted to set fire to the building. 
The show room of Shahnawaz Motors, owned by an Ahmadi, was brickbatted 
and one new car damag«>d. Attempt was also made to burn the Ahmadiya 
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library and the shop of an Ahnmdi manufacturer of furniture on the Bunder 
Road. Sixty persons were arrested on that day. After the riots, Mr. A. T. 
Naqvi, the Chief Commissioner, called a press conference at which he explained 
that his administrative policy was that every citizen of Pakistan had perfect, 
freedom of religious belief and that any future attempt to interfere with such 
freedom would not be tolerated. 

Chaudhri Zafruliali Klian’s action was inteiiHely and widely rckscated by 
the Musliin public in Karaclii and the Punjab, and there wore strong protests 
against it. The weekly ‘Star’, Karachi, in its issue of 24th May, 1952, published 
on its front page an article under the heading ‘P\)reign hand? Who directed 
Karachi riots?' hinting that the riots were the result of the machinations of a 
foreign power. Some Ahinadi gentlemen of Lahore, including Mr. Bashir 
Ahmad and Mr, Siddiqi. brother-in-law of Mirza Bashir ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad, 
in their privnle talks gav(‘ ( xpression to llu‘ view that the responsibility for the 
incident lay on the Prime* Minister Khwaja Nazim-ud-lh'n. Mr. Zulqarnain 
Khan, S. P. (A), inentioin-d in lus report on 28tli May 1952 that persons arriving 
from Karachi, including Abdullah Butt of the XT. K. Mission, liad given out in 
Lahore that the disturbaneo.s had been mancinivred by tlu' Americ ans ]>e(‘aiise 
Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan was pro-British and anti-American, and Unit the 
article in the SSlar' had been inspired by Abdullah Butt at the instance of the 
U. K. Mission. (V)mmenung on these rumours on 1st Juno 1952, Mr. Anwar 
Ali, D, T.-O., C. ]. D., remarked that the Ahrar leaders had for sometime 
past 1,‘een nut that tin* aL^itation against Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan which 

they wer(‘ cairvinu on luid the sujiporf of some high-ups in the Government 
and the Muslim League cnid that the (iovernment’s omission to taki* firm and 
determined measm es load be<*n giving (tau.st* tor heljetthat some inembei's of the 
Government vere sponsoring this eluuivinistie movement. .Mr. (,)urban Mi 
Khan’s realistic approach to the firolilern was as under: 

“T do not think an\' 7o)reign TMwer would attach or has any iKVfl to- 
atta(.*h so much iini'/ortance to Pakistan as to coiisideT it W'ortli 
their while to run the risk of being eaughl meddling with its 
domestic affairs. Nor do T think any local politician has any¬ 
thing in particular to gain by fostering agitation against Sir 
Zafrullah Khan in person. They ar(‘ all exjx^riencfjd enough 
to know that peoph* capable of doing all this against Sii' Zafr¬ 
ullah Klian today would be c*(|ually capable of doing something 
wors(‘ against lliem tornoiiow. T do not think any politician 
worth the name will inculcate such tactics amongst the masses. 
What may however be happening is just the fear of becoming 
unpopular with the Muslim masses by challenging the Ahrar 
on an issue when the popular .support will not. be with them. 
But it i.s at times like these that the need of a real leader in a 
country ari.ses to lead the people and not just to be driven at 
the head of the herd all the time. 

The recent order by the Punjab Govi^niment to all l>istrict Magist¬ 
rates to exercise stricter control over tlie Ahrar-Ahmadi 
meetings may have the desired effect of crushing tilings down. 
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If iliirt attempt also fails something more of the type of hit* 
ting on the head shall have to be forged and used.’' 

The Home Secretary hoped that the recent decision of Gov(‘rnment whicli 
was being conimimicate<l to the District Magistrates would iiupiovo the situ¬ 
ation but. hinted that if it did not, something nuu-e firastie. sliall have to be 
done. 

The Central Government took note of the happenings at Karachi, and the 
Intelligence Bureau by its letter No. (25), dated tlu^ 22rid May 1902 . 

to D. T.-G., C. I. D., Punjab, Lahore, drew the attention of Cn* latli r t<> th<' 
trend of events wliieh showed tl)at feelings of animosity un-r* la im; iu'-idionsh^ 
fanned against the Ahmadis !)y the Alirar and that the h/Z/t -f-harLe' on th<‘ 
(‘T'owd whi(;h liad tried to create a. disturbance, at tho annual mj. linj of t>K‘ 
Ahmadis <m 17th anci iStli May had further exncerbate<l ihi* Alnar's h‘elines. 
The letter proeecdcM to .say lliat thes(^ developments \\ere by ?<<» inrvjji ' 
factory, that special measures were needed to curl) llu' activiti(‘:* ot in r‘a.)iis 
were fanning the (lame and Unit such activities chNuly l<dl within the 
purview /»i‘ see.tion loILA of the Paki.stan Pend Code, in rerih the Chi( l 
Secret ary t<» the Govermneni of Punjal) l»y his letter, dated 4th Juh inform¬ 

ed tin Ministry of the Ini(‘rior IhrJ the Provincial Government iiad by circular 
Icitf'r Xo. BIXSB, dated Hth Juno Hh*>rh instructed the nistrir‘t ?tlagisi- 

to bai' all public nmotings organi.sed by th(.‘ .\lirai- or the .Ahmadis. 

Aid. PAKISdWN MCSLIM [hAUTlKS « ^OWKXTinx IN K\ir\Ciil 

After th<‘ speccii of niiauflh.ri Zafrullali Klian on ISth Alay in deliaiigir 
Pati.. Karachi. Maulana L.jI Husain Akhtar coincncfi s conh/rtmcf' of All 
Caki.-'lan .Muslim Parties in I lus 1’hcoso])hlejd ilall. Karaelh. ITic invitation'^ 
for this eonferenc(‘ were issued over the signatures of Maulana Rhtisbam-uLila ^4 
Thaiivi. Maulana Alidiil ITaumid Badayuni, Maulana tlafar llusain Mu]taln<b 
Maulana Muhammad Vusiif and Maulana Lai Uiis.nu .Vkhtar as deoirled upoi» 
in an alleged representative gathering of im]a)itaiit Muslim y>arties. The 
(onferenee was lield. at tlie lious(» of the eonveut'r on 2nd June. Tlio proceed¬ 
ings of that conforenee have not been produced, but it appears from papcr.s 
produced by Maulana Ehtisliain-ul-lfacj that in that (*onfeT‘(‘n(‘e the following 
demands were formulated:- 

(1) that the Ahmadis lx declared a non-.Mus!im luinoritN: 

(2) tliat Gliaudhri Zalrullali Kfian 1 k' r{unoved ti'oin the otlico of 

Foreign Ministej*; 

(3) that Ahmadis be removed from all key posts: and 

(4) that in order to achiev'e the aforesaid object.^ an All FAtkistan Muslim 

Parlies Convention be railed. 

This conference was presided over by Maulana »Say\’ad )SulemaTi Nadvi, 
under whose chainnanship a board was also t-onstituted which w’as to make 
arrangements for the next meeting of the Convention. The resolutions yxis- 
sed at this conference were approved in a public meeting held in K«araohi, 

The members of the board were the following:— 

(1) Sayyad Siilemau Sahib Nadvi, Chaiiinan, Board of TwTimat-i- 
Tslami; 
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(2) Mufti Muhammad Shah 8ahib, Member, Board of Tn'limaid-lslami; 

(3) Maularia Abdul Haamid Sahib Bodaynni; 

(4) Allaraa Muhammad Yusuf Sahib Calcuttavi; 

(5) Allnma Mufti Sahib Dad Sahib; 

(f)) Allama Sultan Ahmad Saliib; 

(7) Allama Ahmad Nuraiii Sahib; 

(8) Maulana Lai Husain Akhtar Sahib; 

(9) AMIaj Hashim Gazdar Saliib; 

(10) Maulana Jafar Husain Sahib Mujtabid, Member, Board of 

Ta^limat-Mslami ; and 

(11) Maulana Ehtisham-ul-Haq, Convener. 

In a nr eting of the board held at the house of Mr. Muhammad Hashim 
Gazdar on 13th July, it was decided to issue invitations for the Convention to 
the following parties :— 

(1) Jami‘at-nl-Ulama-i Pakistan, 

(2) Jami‘at-ul-Ulama-i-Tslani, 

(3) Jaina'at-i-Islami, 

(4) Tanzoem *i - AW-i-S un nat-wal - J aina ‘at, 

(5) Jami‘at-i-Ahl-i-Sunnal, 

{(}) Jami'at-i-Ahl-i-Hadith, 

(7) Motamard-Ahhi-IIadith, Punjab, 

(8) Idarad-Tahaffuz-i-Haqiiq-i-Shia, Punjab.. 

(9) Safina-tul-Muslimeen, 

(10) Hizbullah, East Pakistan, 

(11) Majlis-i-Tahatruz-i-Khatra-i-Nubuwwat, 

(12) Majlis-i-Ahrar, 

(13) Jami‘at-ul-Falah, 

(14) Jami‘at-ul-Arabiyya. 

Kepresentativcs of the Jama'at -i-Islami to whom invitationB were decided to be 
issued were Maulana Sayyed Abul Ala Maudoodi, Naeem Siddiqi, Chaudhri 
Ghulam Muhammad and Sultan Aiimad. The dates fixed for the Convention 
were 16th and 17th August but as will be pointed out later the Convention 
actually took place on 16th to 18th January 1953. 

ALL MUSLIM PARTIES CONVENTION, LAHORE 

(Tiaudhri Zafrullah Khan’s speech in Karaclii accelerateii the pac e of 
event*, and the Ahrar clutclied at a long-awaited opportunity wliich they exjdoit- 
ed to the utmost. In the issue of the ‘Zamindar’ of 3rd July, an (ulvertisement 
appc^ired that a cinvention of aU religious jama^ata, which would be attended 
by ulama, kJuttibs, pirs, ffajjada-naakins and leaders and workers of different 
poUtic^xl parties, would be held in the Barkat Ali ]Muhammadan HaU on 13th 
July, to chalk out a preliminary programme of action for the protection of the 



ck)otrine of khciim4-nubumvat. An mvitalion for the meeting, Ex. P. E. 188, 
was issued by Ghulam Gliaus Hazarvi over the signatures of :— 

( 1 ) Maulana Ghulam Muhammad Tarannum, Sadr, Jami‘at-uhUlama- 

i-Pakistan, Punjab, Lahore : 

(2) Maulana Mufti Muliammad Hasaii, Sadr, Jami*at-ul Ulama-i- 

Islam, Punjab, Lahore ; 

(8) Maulana Ahma<l Ali, .Amir Anjumaii-i-Khuddam-ud-Pin, Lahore ; 

(4) Maulvi Muhammad Ali Julhindri. Nazim-i-A‘la, Majlis-i-Alirar, 

Punjab, Multan ; 

(5) Maulana Sa-yyad Muhammatl D.iud (Jhaznavi, Sadr. Jami‘at-i- 

Ahl-i-HaditlK Piinjah, Lahore ; 

(b) Maulami Sayyad Nur-ul-Hasaii Biikliari, Niizim-i-Ada, Taii- 

zeem-i-A})l-i-Snnnat-\val-Jama‘at, Pakistan: Lahore, and 

(7) Sayyad Muza.fTar Ali Sliamsi. Editor, /Vkhhar Shahid and foimer 

General Sfvrctary, Id.ira-i-'raluiiruz-i-Haqufjd-Sliia, TVikistan, 

Lahore. 

'I'liough only one of tlie siij;naiorit*- Xo tliis inxitation, uiimely, Maulvi Muham¬ 
mad Ali Jullundri, descaihed him .(‘If as Nazim i-Ada, Majlis-i-Ahrar, it is clear 
from the (‘vid(aiee of Alaulana. Akhtar Ali Khan that tiie da'pv eommitfee wj»ich 
decided (o issue tJu' iiivilation. ija.d a preponderant majority of the Ahrar, and 
Ghulam Giiaus Hazarvi wlio issued the ins it at ion, appears to be the same 
person who was an a.otis'c m(‘mber of the Ahrar party and liad Ixaui ])reviou8ly 
warned for his activiti(3s by tlu^. Gosaniior oftiie Punjab. Neither tlie Alirar 
nor the Majlisd-Amal in their wTitten statements have given details of the 
manner in wiiirh (he da.'r*' ('onimittce was form(‘.d or who decided the names of 
tlie invifees to tlii i eonv'enlion ; but il a]>ja'.ars from tlie pam])hlet ‘The Majlis- 
i-Ahrar, Pakistan’ compiled l)y Air. Ainvar Ali, 'l.>. I. (L, (k T- !>.. on information 
derived from (A I. 1). records, (hat imitations were Issued to some siKty religious 
diviiKcs aiul that ti;e convention wais attended, among others, by Maulana. 
Ehtishani-ul-Ha(| Tiiauvi, Alaulana Abdul Kaamid Padayuni and Sayyad 
Sulema.n Nadvi from Karachi. 

Duriinz the days tiud the conveuii')n was jield, theae wa.s in force in 
Ijahorc an oiv’er midta- section 1 tt of tl;(‘ Ccxie of Griminal Proccaiure, ])rolubit- 
ing pid))i;- neaviugs [jul in the i<uis ts.kcn by the » (>nfert'nce of J)istri<*t 
MagistTiiie.':, lire; it-ed ()\ er hy i he i‘h.icf Seengary, on 5th rluly, it was diecided lo 
!et the Gonvcuition tak^* ]>tne .-Mid not U) iiiterha'e with its pro'taxiings. Vt 
lhis ftonveinion t!:e three dciu inds, namely, that tlte Abmnlis lu^ decl.injd to be 
iriijioritth d- C/haul ri Zafridtali Khan be rvineN cd fr.-m the otrice of 
Fo eign Minisier and that the Alnuidis be ixmioved from key ])Osts in Iho 
8tat(‘, w'ore adopted and a, Ckmiicil of Action (MaJli^.-i-.Vm d) was formed of 
the following to decide upon 1 Ik^ future ])rogramme of neti(ui :— 

(1) Alaulana Abul llasanat. Atuhammad Ahmad of dami'at-ul-lTlama-i 

i^lkislan—Prxvskient ; 

(2) ATaulana Amin Ahsan Tslald of Jama‘at-i-Islami—^A^ice-President ; 

(8) Alas ter Taj-u(M>m Ansari of Alajlis-i-Alirar ; 
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(4) Sheikh Husam-ud-Din of Majlis-i-Alirar ; 

(6) Maulana Abdul Haleem Qasimi of Jami-'at-ul Ulama-i-Islam ; 

(6) Maulana Muhammad Tiifail of Jami^at.-iil-Ulama-i-Islam ; 

(7) Maulana Muhammad Bakhah Muslim of Jami‘at-u]-Ulama-i- 

Pakistan; 

(8) Maulana Gliulam Muliammad Taranniim of Hizbul Alinaf ; 

(9) Maulana GJnilam Din of Hizbul Ahnaf ; 

(10) Maulana Daud Gbaziiavi of Jami*at-i-Alil-i-Haditlj ; 

(11) Maulana Ata Ullah Haneef of fJami at-i-Alil-i- Hadith ; 

(12) Maulana NasruUali Klian Aziz of Jama‘ai-i-lslami ; 

(13) Hahz Kifayat Husain of ldarad-Taliafluz-i-Haquq-i-Sl)ia ; 

(14) Muzaffar Ali Shamsi of l(lara-i-1'aIiairuz-i-Ha.(iuq-i-Sliia ; 

(15) Maulvi IVoor-iiMlasan Bukhari of Tanzoom-i-Alil*i-Sumiat- 

wal-Jama’at ; 

(10) Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasjiu <vf Anjumi'n Sajjada. Nashiuan-i-Punjab: 

(17) Maulana Abdul Ghafar Hazarvi of Anjiunan Sajjada Nashinan-i- 

Punjab ; 

(18) Allama Ala-iid-Din SidtLiqi,—nominal (d ; 

(19) Maulaiui .Akhtar Ali Kb«an.- nominated ; and 

(20) Maulana Murlaza. Ahmr.d Kiian Maikash- -ju ininadab 

The admiriislrativo ])0.siti(>u was 'onsidoicd l)y Iho aidlioritkv; after the 
date of the Coinrniion uas annourK C'd but b('for(‘ it was a.ctnally bold. Mr. 
urban Ali Kban in bis note dated l ltb duly lttr>2, correctly read the motives 
’ the Abrar wlien be said :— 

“That Alirar are assisted by .‘'ome one is acce]ited in all quarters. 
The Abrar by tbem>elv(‘s are not strong enou<.di te.) have raised 
this demand but t ( nu ( re fn in i nn i ^>1 tbem or those wlio are 
bebind tlieia are clever enougb to ba\(‘ foreveen tjjat none of 
the .so-f:'alJe<l religious javiaUifs would be foolish enougb to 
lag beidiid on an issue over wiiich every IMiisalman has tbo- 
strongest feeling against Ibe A1 madis. That every single 
Muslim will rise on Ibis issue eannot l>e denied. Tb.e enlt of 
violence with wiiicli tlie Abrar started tbe agitation and which 
compelled Government to slc]) in, they know, is not being 
endorsed Iiy the sensible section of the public. Tbe Alirar 
have realised this and I feel that they will not now advocate 
any step wbic-b is likely to jiiteh them against, the law but they 
will do everytliing in tbeir power to convert the rest of the 
jama^aia with tbem in their two most, difficult demands against 
the Ahmadis. Tbeir foremost endeavour would now be to 
face tbe Muslim League and its Government with this problem 
and to seek a jioliey from tlicm. That a Government, no 
matter of which party, cannot possibly aex-ept these recommen¬ 
dations is realised by most of the people. It will nevertheless 
be the st^’ongest issue since tlie formation of Pakistan, on 
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which the League will be challenged with the hope that if Govern¬ 
ment in power should give a verdict rejecting these demands 
the majority of Musalmans will go against them. There is 
not the sliglitcst doubt of this happening if in the meantime 
Government does not devise ways and means to counteract 
the mischief which will now start in riglit earnest. What ways 
and means Government can find or employ it would be pos¬ 
sible for them only to examine. No time should be lost It 
is now a race and Government must be on its toes and let no 
grass grow under its feet.” 

The Home Secretary tl ought that llie Ahrar had succee^ied to a very large 
extent in exploiting the sentiments of the people to avoid being isolated and 
thus finislied for all times, but he felt that Government had succeeded in curb¬ 
ing them and tliat that was wliy they were making desperate eflorts for seek¬ 
ing extraneous protection. He suggested that before any decisions were taken, 
the Chief Minister should convene a meeting of T. G. P., D. T. G., C. I. D., and 
the Horne Secretary, the Chief Secretary being away to Karachi on leave. 
Accordingly the subject was discus.sed at a meeting held on 16th July 1952 
but theie is no record of tlic decisions taken. 

After the Convent ion was over, the speeches made on tliat occasion were 
examined wnth a ^iew to considering whether any action against any speaker 
should be taken or not. Mr. "Wali Ullah Khan, S. P. (Tb), C. I. 1)., Punjab, 
expressed the opinion on 21 si July 1952 that five of the .speeches were action¬ 
able but be reiriark(‘d ih:\t Bahawal llaq Q.asirni and Allaiua Ala-ud-T)iii 
Sidclirp who \ui<] committed an ofreucc; under section 21 (//) of the Jh.blic S.afi'ty 
Act should not be j)ros(^eutod becau.so any such sti'p would furnish an oppor¬ 
tunity for further mud slinging in Court. Abdul Ghafar Ilazarvi, lie thought, 
W'as nc;t of any substance and, therefore, his speech was to bo treated with tlio 
contempt that it de.served. About Maulvi Muhammad Ali JuHundri, viio had 
called the Governnuuit he-iinav, he saivl, that the nuuark made by him was a 
solitary one and could bo ignored. In the ca.so of Abdus fSattar Khan Niazi 
his opinion was that he could be left out with the liope that he would bo ])u]Icd 
up on some subsociuent occasion. The I>. I. 0., C. I. I)., sent up the case to tlio 
Homo Sccjetary drawing Ids special attraitiori to tlio speceli of Abdus Sattar 
Khan Niazi and tlie Homo Secretary forwarded it to the Chief Minister who 
initialled it. on 25111 July 1952. 


NEW^SPAPERS 

The important papers in Lahore are the ‘ Pakistan Times ’ tlio ‘ (hvil 
& Military Gazette’, the ‘ Nawa-i-Waqt the ‘ Imroz the ‘ Zamindar the 

* Ehsan the * Maghribi Pakistan the ‘ Afaq the Jarna’at-i-lslami paper 
the ‘ Tasneem and the Ahrar paper the ‘ Azad ’. Of these, the first four did 
not engage themselves in the Ahmadi and non-Ahmadi controversy and the 
‘ Tasneem ’ wrote about it only rarely. Of the remaining papers, for the first 
half of 1952 the ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ referred to this subject only thrice and the 

* Afaq ’ not more than twice ; but the ‘ Azad ’ and the ‘ Zamindar ’ had thrown 
themselves wholeheartedly into the controversy and were consistently carrying 
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•oii a campaign agaimt the Ahmadis, their beliefs, their leaders and Ghaadhri 
ZafruUah Khan. The ‘ Afaq ' was practically Mr. Daultana’s paper, while 
the * Zamindar', the Ehsan and the ‘ Maghribi Pakistan ’ wore all C?k)vern- 
ment-patronised papers. The history and details of this patronage are in them¬ 
selves an interesting subject to which we may refer hero. 

The Provincial Government, in consequence of the recojumendations 
made by the Pakistan Advisory Board of E lucation in 1947, introduced an 
adult education system with the object of reducing illiteracy in the Province. 
The objects of this fuiul were : 

(1) establishment of lil)raries in villages, 

(2) use of radios and films, 

(3) provision of suitiiblc type of literature, and 

/4) literajT centres lun by wholet.ime and parl.-tiin(‘ teachers and 
s(»cia] workers. 

The system was iji the cliargc of the Education !>(^partjncnt and a sum of 
Rb. 2,25,000 ill 1949-50, Rs. 10,00,000 in 1950-51, lU. 0,00,000 in 1951-52 and 
a similar sum in 1952-53 was allocated to 9. 

On 18th May 1951, Mir Nur Ahmad, the Director of Public Relations, 
submitted to the Ohiel ScM.Tetary a proposal for {)urchasiug ('0])ies of suitable 
iiewspaj)ers for institutions such a.s hospitals, jails, schools and colleges, and 
asked for the sanction of Rs. 50,000 expenditure for tliis purpose. In making 
the ywoposal he said : 

It will not be incorrect in case H. C. \1. and IT. M. E. agree, to 
sanction expenditure on thi.s scheme against the grant for 
education because, apart from publicity, an ijuportant object 
of the scheme is to provide reading jiiatorial as a help in the 
adult educatio?! (%ain])aign in tli(‘ Punjab Jails, Education 
Departments, Adult Edu(Nitioii (^int-res, etc. If the it lea of 
debiting the (expcriditunj to this head is approv(vi, the nniount 
will li iA'c to be {)laccd at my disposal.” 

He also added, but without giving any reasons that further details of the 
scheme were to remain conlidcnUal. The f>roposal was supported by the 
Chief Secretary and forwarded to the CJhief Minister for orders in eonsiilta* 
tion with the ICducation Minister bub it was .s.rongly of)po.sod by the 
Education Department on the ground that newspapers couM only be nseful for 
the liteiate and not for tliose who had to be m.ide literate. The oliicer not¬ 
ing on the ease in tije Ediu^atioii Dojiartmcnt further thought that the 
proposed expenditure (.*ould not he rightly debited to the Adult Educa¬ 
tion Scheme. Despite this protest by tli(5 Education Department, however, 
die two Ministers decifled on 20th May 1951 to sanction the amount and to 
place it at the disposal of the Director of Public Relations. From time to 
time the Director of Public Relations asked for, and received, from the Edu¬ 
cation Department fui-tiier sums for 1951-52 and 1952-53, the total amount 
thus received being Rs. 2,03,000. 
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This money was spent in the following manner: 

/. Rs. 50,000 re^ceived in June 1951— 

To ‘Afaq’ 

Rs. 

42,000 

To *Zamindar’ 

4,000 

To ‘Zamindar’ again 

4,000 

Total 

50,000 

IL Es. 50,000 rejceived ia December 1951 — 

To ‘Ehsan’ 

Rs. 

18,000 

To ‘Afaq’ 

18,000 

To ‘Zamindar’ 

5,000 

To ‘Magliribi Pakistan’ 

7,0(K> 

Total 

48,000 

Balance 

2,000 

III. Rs . 1,00,000 received in June 1952— 

To ‘Zamindar’ 

Rs. 

10,000 

To *Afaq’ 

40,000 

To ‘Ehsan* 

40,000 

To ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ 

4,000 

To ‘Zamindar* 

7,000 

To ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ 

1,000 

Total 

1,02,000 

IV. Rs. 3,000 received in December 1952— 

To ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ 

Rs. 

.. 3,000 


It will thus appear that an aggregate amount of Rs. 1,00,000 was presented to 
the *Afaq’, of Rs. 58,000 to the *Ehsan\ of Rs. 15,000 to the ‘MagMbi Pakis¬ 
tan* and of Rs. 30,000 to the ‘Zamindar*. The payments to these 
papers, two of whi(^h had a small circulation, was no less than a wind¬ 
fall, and out of sheer gratitude they could have had no scruples in adapting 
their policy if the Government so wished. The cuttings from these newspapers, 
however, show that they were all actively engaged in this controversy and 
went on fanning the agitation even during the days that they were receiving 
the pa 3 anents. This activity of theirs was noticed by the Education Depart¬ 
ment, and Mr. Sana Ullah Khan, Officer on Special Duty in the Department 
of Public Instruction, had to note that these newspapers were doing more harm 
than good and that it was sheer waste of Government money to spend it on 
newspapers which were indulging in sectarian and political controversies. 
The case of the ‘Afaq’ is specially noticeable because Mir Nur Ahmad’s coti- 
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trol of this paper having been proved by documentary evidence, it was vir¬ 
tually his paper, and if the evidence of Professor Muhammad Sarwar, the edi¬ 
tor of the paper, is to bo believed, also Mr. Daultaua’s paper. The initial 
payment to this paper was of Rs. 42,000 when it was about to convert or had 
just converted itself into a dally. Mir Niir Alimad’s son, Mr Iqbal Ahmad, was 
the Advertising Manager of the paper and ho continued on its staff in various 
capacities throughout and is now its Managing Director. A sum of Rs. 5,000 
was presented to this paper by Mr. Daultana himself which liad been collected 
by him from certain Muslim Leaguers in Lyallpur, and tliis mnouTit even¬ 
tually became the consideration for wliich later Mir Iqbal Ahmad purchased 
some shares in the newspaper. Those substantial mr)nctary presents to those 
papers, out of all proportion, to their impe^rtance, became a scandal in the 
journalistic world in the hot weather of 1952 because, being the rocipionts of 
Oovernraent patronage, they earnestly engaged tliemselvos in tJiis unbe¬ 
coming controversy and people began to suspoedv that Goverumont itself was 
encouraging these newspa])ers to devote their cnergi(\s towards jiromoling sec¬ 
tarian hatred. Though in its issue of 1st June 1952 tlie ‘Aiaq* had declared 
itself unequivocally against all sectarianism, in its issue for 4th July 1952, 
that is to say, just after the receipt of the first instalment, of patronage, it 
announced that it would devote special attention to the Qarliani question and 
start writing special articles to show that Qadianis were a <hinger to the soli¬ 
darity of Pakistan. Accordingly the first article on the subject was written 
on 5th July 1952, and a slip attached to a copy of this issue sliows that free 
copies of it were distributed to Friday congregations in mosques. An attempt 
was made in this article to show that the differences between the Qadianis and 
the Muslims were fundamental, that the Qadianis wore not a sect of Islam, 
that with them belief in the nuhuwivat of Mirza Ghiilam Ahmad was an essen¬ 
tial part, of the dogma and a belief to the contrary kvfr, that tliey wore an 
entirely separate community, having tlieir own Gov^ernrnent, tlieir own courts, 
and their oum police and magistrates and that their aim was to acquire control 
of all departments of Government. Having attempted to establish the Qadia- 
nis as a separate community, the article suggested that all Muslim parties 
should rally round tliis issue and chalk out a programme of action to have 
that commumty declared a non-Muslim minority. Special stress was laid in 
this article on the advice that in attempting to achieve the objective recourse 
should not be had to force, rowdyism, riots, assaults, abuses, blackening of 
faces or breaking up of assemblies because such acts would be detrimental to 
the cause and that all activities in this respect should be kept within constitu¬ 
tional limits. 

In the month of July alone there were fourteen articles on this subject 
in the subsequent issues of the ‘Afaq*. The trend of all those articles was that 
the Qadianis, for the reasons given therein, were a separate community and that 
a campaign should be organised to have them declared a minority but that 
all activities in prosecution of this campaign must he carried on in a consti¬ 
tutional manner and without resort to force or breaches of the law. 

The article of 5th July was followed by an article in its next issue under 
the heading ‘Section 144 and Khatm-i-Nubuwwat*, in which the Ahrar were 
advised to abstain from making violent speeches which were calculated to lead 
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to breaches of the peace and from committing acts of lawlessness. In the 
Issue of the same date, there wore two more articles one of which contained re¬ 
ports of speeches made in different places demanding the declaration of 
Ahmadis as a minority and the removal of Chaudhri ZafruUah Khan, and the 
other held out an assurance to the Ahrar that if they refrained from indulging 
in lawlessness and avoided causing provocation, there was no refison why the 
unfortunate estrangement tliat luui come to exist between the Musalmans 
and the Government in this respect, should continue for a moment. The 
article also reproduced some provocative addresses of Mirza Bashir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Ahmad. 

In the article of 9th July under the heading ‘Stoj) Lawlessness’ people 
were advised to make the issue a cc^mmon issue for all the Musalmans and not to 
disobey orders passed under section 144 or to commit other breaches of the 
law. In the same issue there appearerl anotlier article in which Allama IqbaFs 
views on i.lio IT-j^ear-old Ahmadiya movement were reproduced. 

The issue of the lOlli July ])ublished a statement by Maulana Ahmad 
Ali welcoming the Government’s clarification of the reasons for the promul¬ 
gation of orders under s(?e( iori 144 an<l of their application to public mootings 
in the mosques and suggesting that tlu^ demand relating to the declaration 
of Qadianis as a miiiority had nothing to do with the Punjab Government 
and that tlie demand sliould bo {)rossod in a constitutional manner without 
resorting to breaches of tlie law. Another statement published in the same 
issue was by Maulana Abul Hasaiiat who welcomed the commuuiqiK'* of the 
Punjab Govenuiuuit and de(‘larcd that he would not ])ermit any party to achieve 
its political obj(*ctivo by c‘xploiting n^ligion and that those wlio advocated 
breaches of the law vould not have his eo-o])oration. The Maulana con¬ 
demned disorders, lavvlcssn(^ss and provocative speeches and stated that the 
demand relating to tlie declaration of the Qadianis as a minority could be 
successfully pressed in a pi'aceful and constitutional manner. This issue also 
published a letter apprerial ing the newspaper's services to the cause of Ichatm- 
i-ni(bumval and reiterating the view that the agitation should be carried on 
in a constitutional manner and not by breaking the law. The issue of 11th 
July })ublished the views of Maulana Ghulam Mursliid that the declaration 
of the Qaxlianis was a mail or for the Const it uent Assembly of Pakistan. 
The issue of L'lth July contained reports of speeches delivered in foiiy mosques 
of Liihore on Friday demanding the declaration of Qadianis as a minority. 

By this time the ulama who were to ])arlicipato in the conference that 
was to bo held on 13th July had arrived in Lahore and the ‘Afaq’ in its issue 
of 14th July referred to the view expressed by some of them that the con¬ 
ference was likely to resolve that the demands in respect of the Alimadis were 
to be pressed in a constitutional manner. 

The issue of 15th July published two significant articles in one of which 
it reported the proceedings of the All Muslim Parties Convention and pointed out 
that the Ahrar had dominated throughout the proceedings of the Convention 
and that some of the fifteen resolutions which were passed by the Conven- 
iion were calculated to serve the political interests of the Ahrar. The othw 
article contained critical comments on some of the resolutions. It pointed out 
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that the movement was likely to suffer by the folly and selfishness of some of 
its directors and that it appeared that some frustrated politicians and quondam 
opponents of Pakistan were trying to serve their own interests and behind the 
sacred cloaks of the religious divines were seeking to regain their lost political 
influence. It went on to remark that the exploitation of tahaffuz4-khatm4- 
nubmmmt movement for one’s personal or political ends was a crime and poli¬ 
tical hypocricy and in this connection it referred to public statements of some 
of the ^dama that they would not permit religion to bo exploited for political 
ends. It supported the demands but pointed out that some of the resolu¬ 
tions were calculattKl to bring into importance a discredited political party 
and to produce disorder. Referring to the resolution condemning the orders 
promulgated under section 144 as an interference with religion and to that 
relating to the withdrawal of cases against the Ahrar leaders who were being 
prosecuted for defiance of such orders, it asserttxl that these resolutions were 
bound to bring the Ahrar into popularity. Another resolution disapproved 
was that condemning the /a//?.?-charge in Gujrat. The i*csolution next severely 
commented upon was the ynum-i-rtinMilHi resolution according to which 18th 
July was to bo observed as a ‘Day of I>emands*. The article pointed out 
that there was no occasion for yauw.4-mntaliha because the demands were with¬ 
in the competency of the Constituent Assembly ami that the method pro¬ 
posed had in it the possibility of a conflict between the Government and the 
sponsors of the movement. 

The ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ in its issue of lt)th July 1952 published an 
article ‘Khatm-i-Niibuwwat and the Mirzai Movement' by Mubassir who at¬ 
tempted to prove that the Qadianis were Av//?rs* who should be socially boy¬ 
cotted. 

The ‘Azad’, which is an Ahrar paper edited by Master Taj-iid-Din Ansari» 
had since its very inception been consistently carrying on in its columns a 
vulgar, scurrilous and \'enomous (campaign against the Ahmadis and their beliefe 
and leaders. Since the Punjab Government did nothing to restrain or dis¬ 
courage this paper in its activities, the Central Government by its letter No. 
44/1/51-Poll-1, dated 24th May 1952, drew the attention of the Provincial 
Government to certain articles published in this paper, which were enclosed with 
that letter, and inquired whether the Provincial Government was contem¬ 
plating to take any action against it. Tlie Director of Public Relations or- 
dered an examination of these and previous articles in the paper. The oflicer 
who scrutinised these articles reported that there were in them passages which 
were mischievous and amounted to a vilification of the Ahmadis. In his note 
dated the 22nd August 1952, the Director of Public Relations remarked that 
the propaganda in which this paper had been indulging against the Ahmadis 
amounted to a hymn of hatred and was actionable under section 4 (1) (d) of 
the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. He, however, recommended no action 
and suggested that the method of persuasion and warning should be further 
tried. The Home Secretary thought that this method had had no effect and 
that something more effective had to be thought of, but what this effective 
method was to be was not suggested, and though the case was seen by the 
Chief Minister on 28th August, no step against the paper was taken, and the 
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letter from the Provincial Government, D. 0. No. 788-P*E-5i\ rlated the 30th 
August 1952, to the Central Government merely informed the latter that a 
severe warning had been administered to the newspaper. 

The ‘Mazdoor’ is an Urdu newspaper i)ublished from Multan under the 
editorship of Say 3 ^ad Abuzar Bukhari, the sou of the promimmt Ahrar leader 
Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari. The main topic to which this paper devoted 
its attention was the anti-Alimadiya movement, and in its issue of 13th June 
1952 it published an article in the course of which it gave such a vulgar des¬ 
cription in Arabic script of the head of the Ahmadiya community t hat decency 
does not permit us to explain it. If these words had been uttered in the pre¬ 
sence of a member of the Ahmadiya community, w^e should not at all have 
been surprised if the result had been a broken skull. The words used reveal 
a shockingly depraved taste and constitute a most disrespectful ridicule of the 
language of the Qur‘an and the language of the Holy Prophet. This article 
was examined by the Director of Public Relations and only a warning was 
decided to be given. Three days later, this paper in its issue of 16th June 1952 
wrote another article abusing the Central Government, and though the paper 
was required to give a sc curity of Rs. 3.000, the Chief Minister cancelled the order 
at the request of a de})utation which w^aited on him. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ISLAMIAT 

The decision to create a department of Islanjiat was taken on 14th 
May 1951 at a meeting attended by the C'^hief Minister, the Chief Secretary, 
the Finance Secretary and the Director of Public^ Relations. A hoard of six 
ulama was set up and tlic Chief Secretary was ap])oiuted the head of the de¬ 
partment. The Director of Pu!)lic Relations became the controlling and dis¬ 
bursing officer while Maulvi Ibrahim Ali Chishti w^as appointed as Deputy 
Secretary on a salary of Rs. (>50 pei* month. The amounts actually spent 
by the department were Rs. 49,815 in 1951-52 and Rs. 1,05,435 in 1952-53. 
Seventy-two persons were paid honoraria for writing articles in different periodi¬ 
cals and newspapers from »Sept ember 1951 to Febrcjary 1953. Out of these 
persons, Maulaua Abul Hasanat Muhammad Ahmad and Maulana Muhammad 
Bakhsh Muslim took a promine nt part in the anti-Ahmadiya agitation, the 
former being the President and the latter a member of the Punjab Majlis-i- 
Amal. The department employed eigliteen persons as lecturers to deliver 
speeches in theology in schools, colleges and jails. Of tlicse, the following 
eleven took a very active part in the movement:— 

(1) Maulana Muhammad Bakhsh Muslim, 

(2) Maulvi Ghiilam Din, 

(3) Maulana Abul Hasanat Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, 

(4) Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan, 

(5) Allama Ala-ud-Din Siddicp, 

(6) Maulana Ghulam Muhammad Tarannum, 

(7) Qazi Murid Alimad, 

(8) Hafiz Kifayat Husain, 

(9) Professor Abdul Hamid, 



(10) Maulaiia Salim Ullah, and 

(11) Mufti Muhammad Hasan. 

Seven of these gentlemen were arrested for their activities in connection with 
the agitation. With the exception of Qazi Murid Ahmad, Professor Abdul 
Hamid and Mufti Muhammad Hasan, they were all members of the Majlis-i- 
Amal which directed the agitation. Qazi Murid Ahmad was the President 
of the District (Vuincil of Action, Sargo<lha. and Hafiz Kifayat Husain of the 
District (iouncil of A(‘tion. Lahore. Of the Board of Members, the follow¬ 
ing— 

(1) Maulana Ahul Hasanat Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, 

(l!) Maulana Ohulam Muhammad Tarannum, 

(.3) Maulana Muhammad Baklish Muslim and 
(1) Mufti Muhammad Hasan, 

took an important part in the movem(!nt and the first two were arrested for 
their .activities. 



PART tl 

FROM THE LAHORE CONVENTION TO ARREST 
OF ULAMA IN KARACHI AND PUNJAB 
(I4TH JULY 1952 TO 27TH FEBRUARY 1953) 



SECTION 144 ORDERS RECALLED. 

The Sargodha cases for contravention of orders under section 144 were* 
prosecuted vigorously and as we have already pointed out one of them re¬ 
sulted In conviction. The case pending at Gu}ranwala and the other which 
was pending at Sargodha were subsequently withdrawn and the persons who 
had been convicted in the Sargodha case were ordered to be released. 

There are two notes by the Home Secretary, one dated 17th July 1952. 
on page 7 of file No. 16(2)99, Volume I, and the other, dated 18th July 1952, 
on page 46 of file No. 16(2)93, Volume I, which show that the decision to 
withdraw the Gujranwala case must hav^c been under thcj orders of the Chief 
Minister. The former note roads : 

‘As decided at the meeting held on the 15th July 1952, 1 sent the 
attached signal to D. M., Gujranwala, who saw mo yesterday. 

1 told him that in view of the fact that the two ringleaders 
of the Ahrar, namely. Master Taj-ud-J)in and Sheikh Husam- 
lul-Diri, had been convdeted in the Sargodha case, Government 
have decided to withdraw the (Gujranwala (?ase. The case 
must, have been withdrawn by him eitlior yesterday on re¬ 
turn to Gujrauw'.ala or today.’* 

The other note reads ; 

“The Gujranwala case was withdrawn yesterday, i sent for the 
Deputy CVnuinissioricr on the 15th immediately after our 
meeting with H. C. M. and communicated to him the deci¬ 
sion of (Government wlicn he came to see me on the IGth.*' 

Though Mr. Daultana does not admit that the decision to wi. lulraw the case 
was his, it seems to he pcwfeet ly clear from the two notes meutiemed above that 
the dcHusion to w'ithdraw was taken ai. a meeting of olTiccrs in wliich lie was 
present, and tlie despat h with wdiich the deci.^ioii to withdraw was commu¬ 
nicated to the Distri t Magistrate, couyded wat h the fact that a decision of such 
import.ance could not huA e been taken by any oflh or on his own res])unsibility, 
clearly shows that the decision to withdraw the case was, in fiift, that of the 
Chief Minister himself. The file shows that on 15th July 1952 the Home 
Secretary suddenly sent a wirele.ss message to the District Magistrate, Guj- 
ranwula, asking liim to seethe Home Secretary on the bd'-owang day and that 
the Deputy Commissioner came and sav/ the Home Semdary on 10th »luly 
wdien he was eoinmunicavled tlie deta'sion of tlie Government to withdraw the 
case. The only inference from all this is that t he case was w ithdrawii under 
the orders of the Cdiief Minister. 

Wo have mentioned tliat IMaula-na Aklitar Ali Klian and Maulvi Ghulam 
Ghaus Sarhaddi, the new President of Majlisd-Alirar, had come to Mr. Anwar 
Ali on bth July 1952 and attempted to assure him that if the ])crsons who had 
been arrested for defying orders under section 1 LI were released and the orders 
under sec tion 144 withdrawal, the Ahrar as a party WT>uld make a public 
state.mcnt deihiring tliat no speeches w'ould be made by them which were 
liable to disturb the peatro and tranquillity of the Province. The eder was 
subsequently repeated to the Chief Minister who directed Mir Niir Alimad, 
D. P. R., to contact the Ahrar leaders to ascertain from them their wishes. Mir 
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Nur Ahmad informed the Chief Minister that the Ahrar leaders were anxious 
to avoid a conflict with the Government and to carry on their agitation in 
a constitutional manner. Accordingly some of tlie Ahrar leaders met the 
Chief Minister on 10th July and agreed to issue a public statement giving 
an assurance not to resort to lawlessness or violence or to commit any breach 
of the law. On his part the Chief Minister agreed that if such a statement 
were issued, he would sympathetically consider the question of lifting restric¬ 
tions on their meetings under section 144 and releasing their leaders who had 
been convicted. In accordance with ihese arrangements, a statement on 
behalf of Amir-i-Shari’at Sayyad Ata Idlah Shah Bukhari, Maulvi Muhammad 
Ali Jullundri, Nazim-i-A’la, Majlis-i-Ahrar, Sahibzada ^ Faiz-uhHasan, mem¬ 
ber, Working Committee, Majlis-i-Ahrar, and Maulana Muhammad JIusain 
Ghazi, Salar-i-A4a, Juysuh-i-Ahrar-i-Tslam, was published in the ‘Afaq’ of 
21st July 19o2. Tliis statement %vas to the eflect- that in their struggle to 
have the Ahmadis declared a non-]Muslim minority and to have (^haudhri 
Zafnillah Khan removed from the oflice of Foreign Minister, the Ahrar had in 
the past done nothing illegal, tliat they did not iulcud to do anything in 
future which might give grounds for an apprehension of violence, disorder or 
breach of law’, tliat they considered the Punjah Government as their own 
Government, that the res])onsibility with Avhiidi that (lovernment had been 
entrusted to maintain law and ordei* was the Ahrar's ow'n responsibility to 
discharge which they w(mM fully co-operate with the Government, and that 
it was not only the civic hut relig-ious ohlii^ation of the Ahrar tf) defend the 
life, property, lionour and freedom of all citizens of Pakistan irrespective of 
their religious beliefs. On ]>nl)lica1 ion of this stalenH'nt, tlu^ Ghirf Minister 
issued tlie foltjw'ing statement in the ‘Civil k Military Gazette' of 22nd July 
1952 : 


“1 w(Mcome the latest dccla.ration of ]>olicy by loaders of the Majlis- 
i-Ahrar Punjab and tlioir assurance that they would give my 
Government full C{»-o])cration in the maintenance of huv and 
order. 

As thc 3 ’ have rightemphasised it is not only the national but 
also a religious duty of the ]\Iu8lim rnnjordy in Pakistan 
to gnaranteo full j>rotection for the life, property, honour 
and civil rights of cver}^ citizen of this country irrespective 
of his or her creed or caste. 

For sometime ]»ast tlicre have heen rest riel ions in various districts 
of the Punjab on the holding of public meetings or demons¬ 
trations by Alii-ar workers. Tlio sole object of tlie orders 
imx)Osing these restrictions was ])reserv{ilion of public peace 
and order in the Province. In view' of the declaration made 
by Ahrar leadcws it does not seem necessary to continue the 
restrictions as far as members of tlieir organisation are con¬ 
cerned. Instructions are therefore being issued to the dis- 
tried. officjcrs concerned to withdraw or Ruitably modify their 
orders under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code.** 
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Simultaneously a telegraphic message went from tlie Home Secretary to all 
District Magistrates informing them on 21st «Iuly 1952 that in view of the 
assurances given by the Majlis-i-Alirar-i-Pakistan to the C'hief Minister and 
his acceptance of the assurances, orders under section 144, Criminal Procedure 
Code, prohibiting public meetings were to be withdrawn. And on 25111 July 
the Home Secretary sent a wireless message to the Dist ric.t Magistrate and the 
Superintendent Jail, Mianwali, informing them that Government had remitted 
the unexiured sentence of Master Taj-ud-Din Ansaii and 1 hat ho should be 
released forthwith. On the same day a similar message' was sent to the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate and the Siiperiritendeni Jail, Jhang, dhc'eting the* relea.se of 
Sheikh Husam-ud-Din. 

Just as the decisions taken in the (^onfereiu^e of 5th July were a con¬ 
fession of helplessness to face and solve the issue whether Mu.slims were entitled, 
puldiely to speak in mosques on Icliafni-i-nuhiiwwat, tlie def'lsiou to withdraw^ 
orders under section 144 and ])ending eases arising f?‘om cont raa cut ions 
thereof and to relea.se persons who had been found guilty of contravening those 
orders, had1heeff(;et of nullifying ea.rlier decisions that the Ahrar lind to be 
isolated and that cases against them which had been declarerl to b(5 cognizable 
and non-bailablc were to be vigorously pursued. Tlio decisions of 5t]i July 
had restricted the District Magistrates’ })OW'ers to make arrests in or disperse 
meetings inside or outside the. ino.-'^ques and the decision of 21 si »In]y amounted 
to an official recognition of the ];osilion tJiat, ju-osided the* Alirar did not 
assault the Al.maclis or rob their ])ro])erty or otlica wi.-^c' violate thc'ir lionour, 
the}' w’cTC at full liberty to do w!iate\('r tliey likc'd to po])iil<Mhe tl e demands 
and to speak in whatever strain they likc'd against Al.mncUs, their JeacLers 
and tkeir beliefs. Hereafter there was no (juestion of siqqn'c ^.sing tlie ^;patc 
of hatred that had been let loose aLuiinst them or of dc*ing anytiung to stop 
the gatlieiing stoim. 

There is some difference in the evidcaice as to tiie date on which the under¬ 
taking by the Ahrar, which wacs published in the new>.paj)crs of 21s1. JulV; 
was given. According to Mr. Da,ultana, a (lepnta(i<fn of the /vlirar led by 
Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundii met him in his oftice, ])iobahIy on iSth July, 
in tJ:e j)rcterue of seme officers. Hut from a. qiu'stion put by Mr. Yacpil) Ali 
to Mir Nur Ahmad, it a])])ears that the dejnitation waited on the (Tief iVlinister 
on 19th July. An undersianding between tlie (Government and the mrmbc'rs 
of the d(‘putation liaving been arrived at, the (juestion wais taken up of drafting 
an appropriate statement. According to Mir Nur Ahmad and Mr. Ibrahim 
Ali Cliifihti, the draft of tlicteims in which ti e undertaking waas to be publisli- 
ed was considered inn, mcetiiig of the Ahrar leaders and themselves and was 
later publislicd in the ncwvs]>a])ers. Maulana IMuhammad Bakhsh Muslim 
etates that present in that conference wcu'c Maulana Ahul ITasanat, 8ayyad 
Ata Ullah Shah Hvkhaii, Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan, Maulana Gliulam Muham¬ 
mad Tarannum and Maulana Muhammful Bakhsh Muslim himself, and that ilie 
dale of this conference was after 1 lie Multan firing, namely, on or after the 
19th July. The conference was held at tlic premises of a workshop in Badami 
Eagh. As there is no record either of the leaders’ interview Avith the Chief 
Minister or of the subsequent conference and Mr. Dnultana himself is 
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not definite about the date, we are inclined to accept the statement ot 
Maulana Muhammad Bakhsh Muslim that this conference of the leaders with 
Mir Nur Ahmad and Maulvi Ibrahim Ali Ohishti took place after the Multan 
firing and this is not only more likely but confirmed by a letter of the Punjab 
Government sent in reply to an incjuiry by the Prime Minister about the Kup 
incident. Tfiat l)eing so, the announcement of the settlem^^nt w»th the Ahrar, 
coming as it did after the Kup incident, amounted to a public declaration that 
the Government was anxious to come to an understanding with the Ahrar 
at any cost. 

THE KUP TN(T DENT 

At this stiigc it is necessary to give u, brief account of the Kup incident 
itself. Contrary to the gener<il belief that had come to be held by distric^t 
officers that proccssiejiis and public meetings, though banned by orders under 
section 144, were not to be dispersed, a Sub-Inspector of Police attached to 
Police Station Kup in Multan had seen the af)snrdity of such orders ]>eing made 
and constantly disobeyed. Accordingly, on IStli July this officer took it into 
his head to disperse a public meeting or proci'^ssion in Multan by the use of 
force. This was taken as an affront by an impeu-t inent officer and an insult 
to the honour of the Holy Prophet. Accordingly, on the following day an 
infuriated mob of about 5,tMKi gatiuTed round tlie Kup Police Station and 
demanded the transfer of the imynideni Sub-Inspocttor. higher officers 

preserit attem[)te I to pacify tliC crowd hut without any result. Tlie railing of 
the ]V)lice Station gave way to the weight of th(‘ crowd leaning against it and 
the irioh eiitfu-cd the jirecincts of the iVdicte Station itself. A s(juafl of fiftoon 
foot (jonstablcs carno out to charge the trespassing crowd but they W(^ro 
met with a show’er of brickbats and had to recede. Then somebody attempted 
to set fire to the building and the police ofieued fir(‘, killing three and injuring 
thirteen of wiioin ihre(‘ (TumI in the hos[»ital. 

Pi'fdf'st meetings a.galnst ilie }Julta.n tiring and expnvssiug sympathy 
witli the killefl and tie' wounded wcae, ludd in sc'veral places and evcntiuilly an 
in<^jiiirv info the incident was Iteld by a Judg.* of tbe Higii (yourt who found 
that the firing was jiistilii'd. Though ilu^ persons wlaj were killed or wouruled 
were members of an iinlawful aHs<‘mbly and tinis olfendt'rs under the law of 
tlie land, they were ])ubliely described in sev(‘ra1 mcelings as martvrs, and tho 
Aiira.r advtM’tised anvvtir)‘f at }J'd(.:n bu’ dili.h August H)')2 to c(*b‘.b»’i1e tluar 
cJr Ir‘f HI . 'Tie* I). 1. G., (\ 1. [)., meeding be banned but tlio 

Chh-f Minis* r di so p^i-iua'd of tin' prop.osai a’ld .igreed nravdy to tlio administra¬ 
tion of a w.oming 1o 1lie Altrar. Tie' |>roj>o-id that afler t}}'‘ admhii'^tration 
oi‘ the warning ])]e'S note '^bm/ld be iesnc'd l>v (h»\'(Tnn)(‘nt, was also 
di.;ap;)r</V Csi by lii?n. A'rain when the H-.uiie S^eendarv itKpnnsl whetln^r a 
general w o ning should be administcua d t.o t Ih'. Abrar Ic-anle.rs, tint ( ■bief i\liiiisw 
r(‘pliefl tliat fjovernnjeut need not ()ot!‘er about a. general warning at tliat stago. 

MUSfJM Lh:AGUi: 

Py now tbc (hnn.uids ]>egan [Minhhdy to Ix' suj)r)orted by Muslim Lcaguo: 
and '^(‘vera! poster and handfhlls sig^ruwl by ine?t»t)‘Ws aTid office btjarofs ot tho 
Ivcague 'i,pia,ar(‘d in the districcrs of Laliore, Lyallpur, Jliaiig and Sludlchupiua. 
Muslim Lcagueis also l)ogan to pmsido ov(t kkatnfi-l-niih^iWH\%t meetings 
organised by tlie Ahrar. 
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It also came to the notice of the Presitlent of the Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League that members of the League were presiding at the meetings of 
other political parties. He, therefore, thought it necessary to define the 
policy of the League and on 1st April, 1952, issued the following press state¬ 
ment :— 

‘‘ It has (^om(^ to my notice that at some places in the Province pro¬ 
minent members of the Muslim League organisation including, 
in some cases, even the Presidents ol the District Muslim 
Leagues have presided over Ahrar conferences. It must be 
made clear that t o preside over the cfmferences of another 
organisation is a breach of discipline of the Muslim TiCague. 
I am, therefore, to direct that no member of the Muslim 
Leagm? orgaiiisation shall in future preside over meetings which 
are sponsored or conducted by organisations other than the 
Muslim League. This of course does not include participa¬ 
tion in functions which are of a purely social or non-political 
imiuTo ; but the definition of ‘ political ’ may be interpreted 
very strictly and not loosely. It is absolutely necessary that 
members of tlic Muslim League do not take part in any activity 
which is likely to create hostility or ill-feeling between the 
citizens of Pakistan f»r to revile and condemn particular sections 
or grou])S of the citizens of Pakistan”, 

and on the basis of this statement a circular letter, dated .‘Ird April, 1952, was 
sent to all District and Cit y Muslim Leagues, wherein the members of the 
Muslim Leagues were i)rohihited from presiding over non-Muslim League 
meetings, exc^ludirig social and non-political meetings, and it v/as emphasised 
that members of tlu' Muslim League should not take any part in activities 
which might (*rca.te estrangement or enmity between different classes of Pakistan 
citizens or which >ver(‘ directed against any particular class or section of 
Pakist-a-ii subjects. 

Despite this direction, however, Muslim League branches in districts 
and towns began to ally themselves with the movement that was rapidly 
spreading. It has already been pointed out that some persons w^ere being pro¬ 
secuted in Sargodha and Gujranw^ala for contravening orders under section 
144 for taking part in public meetings in mosques organised by the Ahrar. 
On 17th July, 1952, the City Muslim League, Gujranwala, held a meeting and 
passed the following resolutions :— 

1. That the doctrine of khatm-i-nubuiviml is a fundamental doctrine 

with Muslims. 

2. That the City Muslim League strongly disapproves the appliea- 

tion of orders under section 144 to mosques and regardbi 
such orders not only unnecessary but a direct interference 
with the religious observances of the pc'ople and strongly 
demands of the Government to withdraw^ such orders. 

3 That tlie City Muslim League demands of the Government that 
all ceases arising out of the contravention of section 144 orders 
be withdrawn and the persons arrested for such contravention 
released. 
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4. That the City Muslim League should give legal assistance to those 
who have been an'ested for gathering in mosques in contraven¬ 
tion of orders under section 144. 

Three days later, i.e., on 20th July, 1952, the City Muslim League, 
vSargodha, also passed the following resolutions :— 

(1) that the City Muslim League unanimously supports the demands 

for the declaration of Ahmadis as a non-Muslim minority ; 

(2) that the City Muslim League /^quests tlu' Provincial Muslim 

League and the A11-Pakistan Muslim lA^aguo to take the 
issue of the declaration of Ahmadis as a non-Muslim minority 
in their own hands in order to savf* the nation from further 
disintegration ; and 

(3) that in view of the im{)oi’tauce. unanimity and the delicate nature 

of the demands and ])ubli(' feeling in the country, the Central 
and the Provincial Leagu(‘s should take some prfictieal steps 
in the matter. 

The City Muslim League, Kamoke, also passed a resolution to the efhict 
that since the ularna of the Punjab had unanimously declared the Ahnadis to 
bo outside the pale of Islam, the Ahmadis had bceon e ineligible f» r being 
racmbeis of the Muslim Loagiu', that members of the Muslim League who were 
Ahmadi.s should be rusticated from the League and that no Ahniadi should in 
future be eligible for membership of the League. 

In a public statenaent published in the 'Afaci’ of I8t.h July Mr. Dault- 
ana, the President of the Punjab Muslim League. ai>poHled to the members 
of the League to help the L(uigue in the solution of ihe religious and political 
problems which had arisen over the i su<' of khaim-i-DulHunval. H.. advised 
them to remain calm and patient in orrler to enable the Workimj: ComiuitUie 
and the Council of the Provincial League to deal witli questions on whicli these 
two organisations alone could give a correct lead to the j>(‘op](‘ in the forthcoming 
meeting of the Provincial Ivague whicli was tc be held on 2bth and 27th July. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Thnrab Provincial Muslim 
League held on 28tb Juno, 1052, it was decided to hold the next session of the 
League at Lahore on 20111 and 27th July, 1052. A provisional agenda was fixed 
for the purpose on 1st Jidy^ 1952, but it did not include the issue of 
nubuwvmt. The agenda was issued to all Councillors who were requested to 
submit by 15th July such resolutions as they wished to be moved. Accord- 
iuvL’ the following resolutions were received by i,he Joint Secretary of the 
League :— 

1. Resolution, dated 14th July, 1052, moved fiy Qazi Murid Ahmad, 
M.L.A., Councillor, Punjab Muslim League, and seconded by 
Sahibzada Malm ud Shah of Gujrat, Councillor, Punjab 
Muslim League ; 

That this meeting of the Punjab Muslim League Council demands 
of the Government of Pakistan that Mirzais bo declared a 
separate non-Muslim minority and directs the Muslim League 
Assembly Party that at an early date it should have a 
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resolution passed in the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
calling upon the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan to d'^clare 
the Mirzais a separate non-Muslim minority. 

2. Resolution, dated 14th July, 1952, moved by Sahibzada Sayyad 

Mahmud Shah of Gujrat Councillor, Punjab Muslim League, 
and seconded by Qazi Murid Ahmad. Councillor, Punjab 
Muslim League : 

That this meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League suspects 
Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan's loyalty to the State and believes 
that Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan has exploited the oflBce of 
Foreign Minister to propagate the doctrine of Mirzaeeat and 
in filling up public posts wth Mirzais, that the failure to 
have the Kashmir issue solved is due not only to Chaudhri 
Zafrullah Khan’s inability but also to his and his Jama‘at*B 
traditional loyalty to Great Britain and that the interests 
of Pakistan, Islamic countries and Kashmir demand that 
Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan bo removed from his office as 
early as possible. 

3. Resolution, dated 15th July, 1952, movefl by Muhammad Islam- 

ud-Din, M.L.A., Vehari, District Multan : 

That the Mirzais who do not believe in the finality of the Holy Pro¬ 
phet of Islam and on the contrary consider that those who 
believe in such finality are kafirs be declared to be a non- 
Muslim minority and that this demand flows from religious, 
democratic and constitutional principles. 

That the Punjab Provincial Muslim League should impress upon the 
Central Government the importance of the doctrine of 
khaim-unulmwwai and require thar Government to declare 
persons having a different belief as a minority. 

4. Resolution, dated 12th June, 1952, moved by Maulana Sayyad 

Ahmad Saeed Kazmi, member, Provincial Muslim League 
Council, Multan, and seconded by Khwaja Abdul Hakim 
Siddiqi, Presirb-nt, City Muslim League, Multan, and further 
suy>portcd by Sufi Muhamn acl Abdul Ghafoor Ludhianvi, 
Honorary Office Secretary, District Muslim League, Multan, 
Councillor, Provincial Muslim League : 

That since the Qadianis are unanimously considered to be outside 
the pale of Islam, they should be declared to be a non-Muslim 
minority and that such declaration should not be delayed by 
Government. 

That since Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, who is a Qadiani, is not a 
representative of the Musalmans, the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League Council should demand from the Government 
of Pakistan that he should be removed from the office and 
some reliable Musalman appointed in his place. 



5. Resolution, dated 14th July, 1952, moved by Muhammad Ibrahim 
Qureshi, General Secretary, City Muslim League, Jhang, Coun¬ 
cillor, Punjab Muslim League : 

That the Council should declare that on the strength of their own 
showings and ^\Titings the Ahnuidis should be declared by 
the Council to be a separate non-Muslim minority but that 
they should be treated as generously as possible. 

That the Council should take adequate steps to preserve the doctrine 
of the finality of nuhmvwat of the Holy Prophet of Islam 
and should not in future appoint any members of the Jama' 
at-i-Ahmadiya to any key post. 

That the Muslim League should tak(‘ the question of preservation 
of the doctrine of khatm-i-nubuwwat in its own hands so 
that no zilli or huruzi should in future dare f)ropound any 
doctrine to the contrary and thus endanger tin* integrity of 
the State. 

The next meeting of the Working Cornniittee was held on 25th July under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Daultana, President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League. At this meeting it was announced by the Chairman that the resolu¬ 
tions which had been received by 15th July 1952 had been examined by him 
and other office bearers and that ihey had come to the conclusion that only 
eight resolutions were to be moved in the Council. This was approved hy the 
committee and in the list of approved resolutions there was at No. 3 a resolution 
called khatm-i-'nvhuwivai to he moved hy Sayyad Mustafa. Shah Klnilid 
Gilani. 

The second session of the Council began at 8 a.rn. on 27th July, and in 
it the following resolution was passed by a majority of 284 to 8 :— 

“ The Council of the Punjab Muslim League is fully conscious of the 
truth that khatni-i-niibuwwat is one of those fundamental 
articles of the Islamic faith wliieli have knit together Muslims 
of the world into a spiritual brotherhood and provided a strong 
basis for the unity and solidarity of the Muslim nation in 
Pakistan. This truth carries with it the obvious and natural 
implication that non-subscribers to the doctrine of khatm-u 
nuhuvmKit have a fundamental difference with what Islam 
stands for in the domain of religious belief. 

On the basis of this position, about which there is or can be no 
dispute, a proposal, which pertains to the domain of political 
action and constitutional legislation, has been put forward, 
namely, that the Ahmadis who have a fundamental difference 
of attitude on a question of ffiith, should be classed as a non- 
Muslim minority in the (^>nstitution of Pakistan. In the 
opinion of the (council the proposal reflects to a certain extent 
the reaction of Muslims to the strong separatist tendencies 
which the Ahmadis have themselves at times shown not only in 
religious matters, but also in the sphere of civic and social 
life. 
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The proposal, however, involves grave and important issues of a 
constitutional and legal nature which will affect the privileges 
and obligations of citizens of Pakistan and will determine the 
nature of the constitutional set-up which is to be proposed 
for Pakistan. Such matters naturally require deep and care¬ 
ful consideration in a spirit of calm unprejudiced deliberation 
unaffected by emotionalism or agitation. The Coimcil of the 
Punjab Muslim League is, therefore, of the opinion that the 
constitutional issue involved may, with the fuUest confidence, 
be left to the mature judgment of the leadership of the Pakistan 
Muslim Leagut" & the Members of the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly. In the meantime every member of the Muslim 
League organisation must endeavour to create an atmos« 
phere of calmness and serenity in which alone deliberate de¬ 
cisions affecting fundamental constitutional policy can be 
taken. 

At the same time this Council affirms its unwavering adherence 
to the principle that it is not only a democratic but also a 
religious duty of Muslims of Pakistan to protect as their own 
the life, property, honour and all (;ivic rights of every citizen 
of this State, irrespective of liis or her caste or creed. This 
Council expects the Muslim League Mirustry in the Punjab to 
ii])hold tlu* j)rindple in all eircumstanees”. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Working Committee held on 22nd 
August, 1952, it was resolved that no member or office bearer of the Muslim 
League should preside* over the meetings of Majlis-i-Amal of All Muslim 
Parties Convention. 

Mr. Daiiltana now busied himself in t xplaining the stand taken by the 
Provincial Muslim League in its resolution of 27tli July. Speaking in Hazuri 
Bagh on 30th August. 1952, he said : 

“ To-day Pakistan is tlie only country in the world which seeks to 
claim Islamic Government. The whole Avorld is watching us 
in this exj)erimerit and if we failed in fulfilling this responsi¬ 
bility, tlic world would have an opportunity to say that there 
is no room for an Islamic form of Government in the world 
In tli(‘ matter of Ichaim-i-nulnmnvai^ I have the same belief 
whi(?b a Musalnuin should have. According to me all those 
w'Jio do not believe the TToly Prophet to be the last of the 
IJrophets arc outside the pale of Islam. I go further and say 
that to raise any argument on the doctrine of khatm-i-nvbumwat 
itself amounts to hufr because an argument is possible only 
where the matter admits of some doubt. The belief in 
khatm4-nubumvat is a part of our faith and it is above all 
argument and logic. The Mirzais are themselves responsible 
for the hatred that has been created against them because of 
tlieir separatist tendencies. They are separate from us in every 
department of life and have confined their personal, political 
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and social activities to their own class. The Qadiani officers 
have been guilty of partiality towards men of their own com¬ 
munity as several allotments were made by them merely on the 
ground of the allottee being a Mirzai. This was an abuse of 
their official position. 

The remedy for this state of affairs does not lie in emotional speeches 
and public meetings. So far as the Punjab is concerned, I 
shall take strong action against anyone who is found guilty of 
partiality on sectarian grounds and will have every such 
complaint fully investigated. I appeal to you in the name 
of the teachings of Islam and in the good name of the nation 
to ])rotect tlie life, proj)erty and lionour of every person who 
(ialls himself a Pakistan citizen. So long as 1 am the Chief 
Minister I shall not tolerate in my Province the sliedding 
of innocent blood and vshall spare no pains in protecting the 
lionour of every citizen, and I shall discharge this religious, 
moral and official <luty at every (*ost. The question of declaring 
the Miraais as a minority is a constitutional question. Our 
Constitution has not so far been framed and the Constituent 
Assembly has not taken any decision in regard to the <listinc- 
tion to be observed l)etween the majority community and the 
minorities. The question should, therefore, be left to the 
Constituent Assembly. But assuming for the sake of argu¬ 
ment that the Mirzais are declarcxl a minority, what would 
be the j)osition if they ceiivse to (*all themselves as Mirzais. 
The obje('t in declaring a group or a community as a minority 
Is that not only tiie rights of that group or minority should l)e 
determined but that such rights should he protected and thej^ 
sljoidd be given concessions in ])ublic scrvii^es and representa¬ 
tion in Legislative Assemblies. If the Mirzais are declared 
a minority wo shall be bound to give tliem all those concessions 
and riglits which wc do not wish t o give tliem now. This is a 
very complicated question wliich requires deep and serious 
consideration. It is not a question whicli c^an be settled by 
holding public meetings, raising riots or throwing stones or by 
any other rash stej). T ask all those who arc holding public 
meetings in connection with the khatm-i-mibuimvat movement, 
where is the need for sucli meetings if everyone of us believes 
in khatm-i’nubuvnvail These unnecessary meetings sometimes 
create a doubt in my mind about the bonajides of those who 
are organising them ’ ’. 

In the course of his speech at Rawalpindi reported in the ‘Civil & 
Military Gazette’ of I3th September, 1952, he said : 

“ I want to make the country a true Islamic republic, in whioh every¬ 
one, irrespective of his political opinions should have equal 
rights and everything should be settled by exemplary justice; 
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where people are well off economically and morally, where 
people are sincere, sober and earnest in achieving the common 
good of the country. 


I firmly believe in the finality of the Prophet Muhammad and any 
person wlio does not believe so is not a Muslim. But this does 
not. mean that a person who does not believe so should have 
no right to live in the country. 

All those j)eop]e who live in Pakistan and are loyal to Pakistan, be 
they Hindus, (^Ijristians or of any other sect or religion, come 
under the })rotection of the Government of the country and also 
of the ])oo})le. To protect, eacli one of the countr^onen is the 
foremost duty of a Muslim as also of the Government; so long 
as I am at t he lielm of affairs T will see that no harm is done 
to any loyal Pakistani i)urely because of his different faith, caste, 
or creed* 

The cpicistion of declaring the AJjmadis a minority is not a religious 
but a constitutional issue, which should be treated as such and 
discussed <lispassiona,tely and coolly. J appeal to the Ahrar 
and other religious organisations to create a calm atmosphere 
for the ('onsideration of such a question’h 

In his s})eec]i at iSIizamaba-d on 25th October, 1952, he <leprecated sectari¬ 
anism and said tliat peoj)le who were ca'cating disunity among the Musalmans 
were destroying not only the unity of Mam but the integrity of Pakistan. He 
advised the public to jjhstaiii from joining the disruptionist activities of the 
communalists. 

The ])oint stressed in t hc'se speeches w as that a person who did not believe 
in the doctrine of khai7N-i-nul)uictva( was not a Musalman, that the demands 
in respect of the AhmatUs flowed from tliis theological position, that the demands 
in their nature were constitutional and jiolitical whiclj could only be tackled 
by the Central authorities, constitutional or Muslim League, that the Province 
was not concerned Avith the demands and that the Ahrar should make no fuss 
over this matter in the Punjab. 

SUBSEQUENT EVENTS 

All preventive orders having been recalled, the cases arising out of 
their contravention withdrawn and the sentences imposed for such contraven¬ 
tion remitted, and the cxistance of the demands having been officially recognised, 
the Ahrar and their associates were left free to adopt any method they con¬ 
sidered to be constitutional to press the demands and to carry on propaganda in 
their support. Taking advantage of the opportunity offered, they intensified 
their campaign and increased the vigour and extent of their propaganda. 
According to the Secret Intelligence Abstract which is an official doemnent and 
used to be submitted for information to the Chief Minister, as many as 390 
public meetings of which 167 were arranged exclusively by the Ahrar, were 
held all over the Province till the proclamation of Martial Law on 6th March. 
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Sayyad Muzaflfar Ali Shamsi and Sheikh Husam-ud-Din, Saliibzada Faiz-nl- 
Hasan^ Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari and Muhammad Ali Jullundri' who are all 
prominent members of Majlis-i-Ahrar, literallj’^ converted themselves into 
peripatetic missionaries of the movement, as if theii* differences with the 
Ahmadis were their sole concern in life. At the meetings all conceivable 
arguments were reiterated against Ahmadiyyat and abuses hurled on the 
Ahmadis and their leaders. The vocal campaign was supplemented by cease¬ 
less posters, leaflets, handbills, pamphlets, newspaper articles and processions. 
On 24th July, 1952, Mr. Anwar Ali, D. I. Q., C. I. D., brought to the notice of 
Government some mock funerals of Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, which were 
being taken out in several places in the Province, proposing action under 
section 23 of the Punjab Public Safety Act, but the Home Secretary remarked 
that that Act was not to be u.sed in such cases and suggested instead that 
the Chief Minister should talk to the Ahrar lead(‘rs and ask them to abide by 
the assurance which they had recently given. The proposal was put uy) 
through the Chief Secret ary before the Chief Minister who initialled it on 3()th 
July. 

The students of the M. B. High School, VVazirahad, (tarried in pro('*ession 
a charpoy with a dog tied on it rej)resenting Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, 

Another procession, whi(th had marehed throuirh the streets of Kasur 
on 25th June, 1952, after .Friday prayers and which was re|)orted by tlie 
Additional Superintaident of FV)li(*e, Kasur, in liis diary datc^d 2()th July, 1952, 
also came to the notice of the Ciiiof Minister. Tn that pi*oc(‘ssion, Chaudhri 
Zafrullah Khan had been grossly abused in slogans sneh as ‘Zafrullah hin)ar\ 
‘Zafrullali dog', and ‘Zafrullah swine', and at a later stage* the yiroccssionists had 
procured a she-ass and written on it 'Begum Zafrullali'. A man wearing a toy) 
hat and a garland of shoes round his nectk with t he name Mir za Ghularn Ahrnad 
written on him had seate^d himself on the she-ass. On iv(;eiving rey)ort of this 
incident, Mr, Qurbaii Ali Khan femarkod that tht^ incidemt was tlie natural out¬ 
come of the agitation that was going on in rlefianei* o(‘ law, that one lawless¬ 
ness was producing another la wiessness and that nnlc^ss some preventive 
method was discovered it would imd in a revolution, and that this wais a lesson 
of history which could be (lelay(‘d but could not b(* belied. The case \ea.s seen 
by the Chic^f Minister but no notice of the incident was taken. 

Several otln*!' iTicidents of law)cssnt*ss were also rey)ort(xl (hiring tliis 
period. These, which arc all inentifined in the offuual documents were as 
follows :— 

(1) the rifling of an Ahmadi shop and throwing of stones at an Ahmadi 

mosque in Lyalljmr on 20th July, 1952; 

(2) assault on an Ahmadi on 5th August, 1952, in Misri Shah, Lahore; 

(3) an Ahmadi non-Ahmadi clash in Chak 497, Jharig ; 

(4) assault on Mt, Tale’ Bibi on 2nd September, 1052, in the course of 

an altercation arising because of her being an Ahmadi ; 

(5) assault on Dr. Muhammad Husain Khan, an Ahmadi, in Mandi 

Jaranw^ala, on 18th September, 1952, by a person who was pre¬ 
vented b}^ the doctor from reading objectionable verses from a 
pamphlet against Ahmadiyyat ; 
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(6) hartal and blackening of faces of men objecting to observe hartal, 

besieging of, and throwing brickbats at, the Dyal Singh College 
and the throwing of stones at the Ta'lim-ul-Tslam College, break¬ 
ing its main gate, on 16th February, 195*1, when Khwaja Nazim- 
iid-Diu came to Lahore; 

(7) rioting outside the Muslim League office on 27th July result¬ 

ing in injuries to 46 policemen and damage to cars ; and 

(8) attempt to set fire to an Ahmadi mosque in Muhalla Arazi Ya(|ub 

Sialkot. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Ceaseless ])ropaganda continued to be carried on in the prf*Hs through¬ 
out this period. The ‘Zamindar’, which was one of the four papers patronised 
by Government and whicdi in (certain transactions with (jro\^ornment had receiv¬ 
ed a large sum of money, continuously went on writing in support of the de¬ 
mands and against Ahmadiyyat. The ‘Azad’, an Alirar paper, did the same; 
in fact, the differences with the Ahn)adis was thc‘ main topic in the columns of 
this newspaper. 

THE AZAir 

An article of tliis paper fmblished in tht' issue of 9th Se})tember, 1952, 
was examined and a. j^rosecution of the editor^ was considered to be worth¬ 
while, but the H<»me Secrt^ary, the (.^liicf Secretary and lh(* Cliief Minister 
thought that, another warning may b(‘ administtTed and the result thereof 
watched. 

The issue of* this paj)er for lith Sept(mi])c*r, 11)52, callt^d ‘he ‘Mutaliba 
Number’, was exclusively devoted to denunciation of tlic- Alimadis. One 
important article in it was the j)oem ‘Multan puchhia. haV (Multan asks) wliicli 
eulogised men who had been killed in the Kup firing. This article was examin¬ 
ed by the Director of Ihiblic Relations on 12tb ISeptomb(^r, 1952. and by the 
Legal Remembrancer on 17th September, 1952, and though they were both 
agreed that the ])ub]icatioji was actionable, nothing was done in the matter. 

The paper also published on its front j)age a c artoon, which the officer 
w hc) examined it interju’ets as follows : - 

“On the title ]>age the paper has publislied a multicoloured cartoon 
showing John Bull as a snake-cliarmer, who is producing snakes 
from t he basket of Ahmadism, One big snake arises from that 
basket and is shown to have overwdielmed Qadian (represented 
by a high minaret). From there it Avriggles into a hole and 
reappears at Rabwaii in th(‘ shape of Mirza Bashir-ud-Din 
Mahmud, wdio is sliow n to be blow ing out three big snakes from 
Ids moutli. Oik* of those three snakes is shown biting the 
late Quakl-i-Millat at Raw^alpindi; the other one is shown to be 
sabotaging an aeroplane (implying the Jung.shahi air disaster); 
and the third one, depicted in the shape of Chaiidhn Zafrullah 
Khan, is shown to be threatening to bite the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan”. 
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The attention of the IVovincial Government was drawn to this cartoon by the 
Central Government by letter No. 28/43/52-Poll (1), dated lltb October, 1952. 
The letter stated that it was presumed that the Provincial Government had 
noticed this cartoon and would take suitable action which would be communi¬ 
cated to the Central Government. In reply, by letter No. 3754-PB-52/985, 
dated 23rd October, 1952, the Director of Public Relations merely informed the 
Central Government that the Provincial Government had directed the District 
Magistrate to send for the Printer-Publisher of the paper and to give him a 
warning that if he <\\d not desist from publishing matter of this kind, Govern¬ 
ment would have to suppress the newspaper. 

In its issue for 12th November, 1952, this paper published a leader with 
an enigmatic heading in the form of an interrogation mark, in which it grossly 
abused the prcsiuit head of the Ahmadiya community and charged the Govern¬ 
ment with encouraging infidelity and apostasy. The exact words used by the 
paper in this resjicct were :— 

*\4kJiir kab-i/tlc ck Zfun wa ,sharahi, ghunde aur bad-yna*ashy muftari im 
kazib aur Dajjal ko is mulk rrmi haware kan 7mbi\ Masih-i- 
tnauad aur Ahmad im Muhammad ke mim se pukare jaU sunte 
rahcnge aar kab-tak umrnat ki luugaddm tva tuidahhar nuwu ko 
ek nauij-i-inm'uiyat aural ke liye apui qabron mm hc-chaln hona 
p<xrf(jfj, nay htb-lak amhiya\ auVia ki tauhiu-odazlil aur aqaid-o- 
sha'air-l~(iiu ki ruswai ka tamasha-i-be-hamiyati jari rahe ga, 
Akhir yeh zindagi hc-hayrn-o-he-ghoirati aur daiyusi hi zindagi 
no hi 71 to aur kiya hai. Qaum aj mujassa7n tour par ek samaliya 
nishan ban kar khudayvandayi-iAiukiinmt aur qaumi zimmadaron 
ka munh tak rahi hai, Lihaza uii-ka farz hai kch tvoh undce jane 
yahchane satml ka jnld az jald koi niufassaJ wa 7nudallal aur do- 
iok jairab den warnah samajh Ion keh yeh khawoshi yeh be-ithiai- 
o-be-niyazi, yeh mudaha7iat-o4aghaf uI, yeh kufr-o-iriidad parwari 
aur ghaddar-natcazi ka socha samgha- hua shorarnnak raunya. 
ziyada der iok barqarar na reh sakega'\ 

(TRANSLATION) 

“After all, for how long will our ears continue hearing an adulterer, 
drunkard, vagabond, knave, slanderer, liar and Dajjal being 
called, in this country, a }>rophet, promised Messiah, Ahmad and 
Muhammad and how long will sacred and pure mothers of 
the nation continue to remain restless in their graves for a 
woman who is a disgrace to humanity ? How long will this 
disgraceful exliihition of insult and degradation of prophets 
and saints and debasement of religious beliefs and observances 
continue ? If this sort- of life is not a life of dishonour and 
shamelessness, what else is it ? Today, the nation is looking 
expectantly, like a sign of interrogation personified, towards men 
a t tlie helm of the State who are answerable to the nation. It 
is, therefore, incumbent on them to give a detailed, reasonable 
and decisive answer to the well-understood question, other* 
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wise they should bear in mind that their considered^ an«i 
shameless attitude of silence, disregard, carelessness, hypocrisy 
and negligence and encouragement of disbelief, apostasy and 
treachery will not last long”. 

By its letter, dated 21st November, 1952, the Central Government drew the 
attention of the Provincial Government to this article and also sent for dis¬ 
posal a complaint in the form of a resolution by the Ahmadiya commiinitv 
of Montgomery respecting it which had been received by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The article was considered to be actionable under section 153-A, P.P.C. 
and section 21 of the Punjab Public Safety Act, but Mr. Anwar Ali, D. 1. G., 
C. I. D., took the curious view that the Central Government had given no 
guidance in the matter and that the Provincial Government for some time 
past had been deploring this attitude on the part of the Central Government. 
In view of the indifference of the Central Government, he thought, the Prov¬ 
incial Government should not initiate any proceedings and s l id that he 
himself would laiK to the Editor, Master Taj-iid-Din Ansari, about it. The 
Home Secretary jigrced witii this view and the Chief Minister initialled the case. 

Again on l(M!i T)(H*ember, 1952, the Ministry of the Interior, by its D. O.No. 
44/9/52-Poll (1), to Home Secretary, Punjab Govermuoat, drew the atteution 
of the Punjab Governmcnl to the activities of this paper. The letter referred 
to Homo Secretary's previous letter, D. O. No. ‘iT^-ST (HKV'52, dated the 30th 
Octoi)er, 1952. audio Mi*. Mur Ahmad's letter in re|>ly to that Ministry's letter 
No. 28/43/52-1^)11 (I), daied the 11th October, 1952, and ]>(>inted out that 
despite sovtual warning wliicli the Provimial Government said had been given 
to this new\si)a|)er, i( \vu\ continued to indulge in ])ublisliiiig juatter which 
definitely outraged the religious susceptibilhies of a class of people, in Pakistan 
and which was (l(‘signed to i.reate enmity bet ween different (‘lassos of people, 
and conveying tli(‘ Central GovcTiuneiit's view tiiat sincc^ warnings in the past 
had had no (‘ffeM,, the Proviiu ial G(jv(‘rument siionld not hesitate to take the 
only other alt(‘niative, namely, to prostuuli' ]>apor. The Provincial 

Government was r<H[ucsled to intimate the action tak(ui to the Ministry at an 
early date. No action was taken on this let ter and lh(^ ^Ministry of the Interior 
had again to remind the Home Secretary by hdter No. 44/9/52-Poll (1), dated 
27th December, 1952. This letter referred to that Ministry's earlier letter of 
10th December, 1952 and stated that since the date of that letter anotlier objec¬ 
tionable po('m ' fXj)'d-}nondan-i-Qau?n' had appeared in the issue of the })aper 
of 21st December^ 1952, which attracted the mischief of not only the P^ess 
(Emcrgcjicy Pow(U-s) x\ct and t.lic Punjab Public vSafoty Act but also of the sub¬ 
stantive criminal law of tln^ laud. The letter again requested the Provincial 
Government to inform the Central Government at an early date of the action 
taken on tliis article. This letter waus seen by the Chief Secretary as well as the 
Director of Public Relations, but no further notice of it seems to have been 
taken. 


THE ‘AFAQ' 

The issue of ‘Afaq’ of 19th July under the heading 'Qadianiyon ke imam ki 
ek nihayaJt afsosnak taqrir' reproduced an address by the head of the Ahmadiya 
community which had been published in the ‘Alfazl* of 11th January, 1952, and 
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adversely commented upon it, while the issue of 20th July published reports 
of the celebration of Yaum4-Mutaliba in different places in the Province. 

The issue of this paper for 30th July devoted a leader to the discussion 
of Muslim League’s resolution on 1cliatm4~nubuwwai, The article pointed out 
that one of the demands made of the Provincial Muslim League was that the 
Mirzais should be de. lared to be outside the pale of Islam and that the correct¬ 
ness of tliis demand had been admitted by th(' Muslim League because in his 
speech Mr. Daultana had unequivocally declared that, in the unanimous 
opinion of the Muslim League, Mirzais who did not believe in the doctrine of 
khatm4~nubwvwat were not Miisalraans. The article appreciated this declara¬ 
tion and asked if any other responsible leader had ever made such an un¬ 
equivocal declaration and proceeded to compliment the Punjab Muslim 
League and its leader lor it. The article explained that while the Muslim League 
had expressed itself in favour of the demands, it had not taken a decision on 
the subject because the question, being a (‘onstitut ional one, related not only 
to the Punjab but to the whole of Pakistan, and that it was for this reason 
that the settlement of the issue li.vd been left for the All-Pakistan Muslim League 
and the Constituent Assembly. The article hoped that thi^ Pakistan Muslim 
League and tlu* (\>nstituent Assembly would Tiot now liesitate to declare the 
Qadianis a minority, and drew pointed attention to that }>art of tlie resolution 
which had imf)ress[‘d on ^Miisalmans their religions duty of proleet ing t he life, 
property and ht>.i >iir of all <'iti.zens of Pakistan. 

Another article aj»])(‘ared in the issue ol' Jhth July, 1952. whidi attempted 
to make the point that th(^ alanning and menacing situation prevailing in the 
country was tin* result of a(|.drcsscs and speeches d(Jiv(U‘ed hv Mirza Bashir- 
ud-l)in Mahmud Ahmad and aggn^ssive designs of' the Aliniadis. 

The issue of (Uh .August f>uhlislied a selection of ohje(*tionahle extracts 
from the ‘Alfazf conlaining statements by the present header of the Ahmadiya 
community, while that of 1st Scptcunber rej)rodu(‘ed ]\lr. Daultaua's sj)eech in 
Hazuri Bagli. 

Jn the jssiu* dated 2St}i February tlien* appeared a letter from a con¬ 
tributor, Akbar Murad])uri. in which sonn* questions together witli tlicir answ^ers 
from Ahmadiya writings \v(*re puldishcd in order to show that Qadianis were a 
separat(* idtiwal. 

TFIE ‘EHSAA ’ 

The ‘Eiisau’ of 2lst July published an ap})eal l.)y tlie Ma jlis-i-Amal of All 
Muslim l^artics (k)nventiou advising the p(H>ple to remain j)caceful despite provo¬ 
cation h}^ the Mirzais and requesting the hnanifi of mosques to advise their 
congregations on next Friday to abstain from creating any disorder. The 
appeal pointed out that the demands relating to the declaration of the Ahmadis 
as a minority and for the removal of Chaudhri ZafrullaJi Khan were (amstitution¬ 
al demands w hieh shouhl 1)0 pressed in an atinospluuc* fn^t^ from hreatJies of the 
law. 

The issue of 3rd August published a report of resolutions passed in 
different mosques on Friday the 1st August supporting the stand taken by the 
All Muslim Parties Convention and expressing the determination to keep the 
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movement peaceful and xirging an acceptance of the demandH. The speeclieft 
made in the moHqueB also appreciated the resolution of the Punjab Muslim 
league in which the Mirzais were lield to be non-Muslims but tixpressed dissatis- 
faction with that part of the resolution in whic^h the demand to <le(lare the 
Mirzais as a minority was not a(‘(^epted. Tlie article also pubhshed the alarm¬ 
ing mnvs that a. letter threat(^ning to kill Maulana Abul Hasanat, Maulana 
Maiidoodi, Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari, Maulana Ahmad Ah and Maulana 
Muslim had been reeeivc^d. 

Th(^ issue of 8th August, 1952, <*()ntaine<l an artich^ on 'Qadiani Nubiiwwat’ 
by Sayyad Faqir Husain Bukhari, M. A., B. T., Professor, Islamia (-ollege, 
criticising Ahmadiya beliefs and ])romising another outstanding article on the 
subjc(d in the next issue. 

The issiu^ of lOth August (Contained a leading article in violent denunci¬ 
ation of tfie Ahmadiya daina/al and (yhaudhri Zafrullali Khan, in which it was 
sought to prove that th(^ Q i.dianis were a real danger to Pakistan and that they 
were not members of tiu^ MusHm community, it also contained nows that 
Khwaja Nazini-ud-l)in had promised to announce in his Pakistan Day 
speec'h on Mi ll August, the acceptance of the dtunands against the Mirzais and 
that till' people were imfiatiently waiting for this historical announcement. 

The issui" of 18th August eoiitained a comment on the Prime Minister’s 
speeA'li on the Pakistu.u Day> and expressed disappointment on his omission to 
make any J*oferonc(' to the question of Mirzaeeat whicli had become a real 
internal danger in Pakist an. Tt also appreciated the communique issued by the 
Government, of Pakistan deidariug that no Ontral or Provincial Minister was 
to j)rea(ii sectarian doctrini's to his subordinates, and deprecated the disorders, 
processions and publict meetings that were being lield against, the Mirzais and 
suggested that tiu' issue should be placiMl in a constitutional manner before the 
Gonstiluent Assembly of Pakistan and in the form of a resolution before the 
Onuicil of All Pakistan Muslim League tliat was about to meet at Dac(*a. 

The issue of .‘list danuary, 1959, published a review on a book ‘Qadiani 
Fitna’ written by one At iq-ur-Rahman Chishti. It was alleged in the comments 
on that book that Mirzaeeat had been deliberately implanted by the British, 
that it was devastating Islam and that the book exposed false doctrines of a 
murfadd sect and depicted a flisgraceful picture of the character of the false 
prophet of that sect. Similarly the issue of 5th February published a one- 
column revie^v on Professor Ilyas Burney’s book ‘Qadiani Mazhab’ which was 
in fact an original comment on Qadiani doctrines. 

THE MAGHRIBT PAKLSl'AN’. 

In its issue of 3rd August, 1952, this pay^er criticised the foreign policy 
of the Pakistan Government which it described as the personal policy of 
Chaudhri Zafrullali Khan and alleged that Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan had failed 
in the Kashmir dispute. In the comments under 'Sa7ig~o-KhiHht\ the paper 
taunted Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan by making to him the suggestion that instead 
of seeking police protection on his next visit to Lahore, ho should ask ^Hazrat 
Sabib’ (the bead of the Ahmadiya community) to pray for his safety. The 
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issue of 10th August again made sarcastic remarks about the rej)ortcd resigna¬ 
tion of Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, stating that he had presumably resigned 
after consulting the 'Paiqhambarzntla^ (sarcastic reference to the head of the 
Ahmadiya community), hecauso during his ministership whatever he did he 
always did after consulting tlic head of his community. In this very issue was 
published a statement by All IMuslim Parties Convention claiming that the 
efforts of the convention were bearing fruit and appealing for support by ex¬ 
tensive propaganda in the form of tablifjh conferences, deputations and collec¬ 
tion of funds. The issue also contained a news item announcing it public meeting 
under the auspices of the Majlis-i-Amal and the names of the speakers and 
appealing to the people to come in large numbers to attend that meeting. 

The issue of 15th August, 1952, published Maulana Shabir Ahmad Usraani’s 
opinion that Mirza Ghulani Ahmad for his claim to propliet hood w'as a 
fadd. 

The issue f)f 18th August commented on the Pakistan Government’s 
communique of 14 th August and alleged that Government had misunder¬ 
stood the demands of the Musalmans in respect of the Ahmadis. It stated 
that Muslims had no fear of fiiaudhri Zafrullah Khan’s efforts to convert his 
subordinates to the Qadiani religion but that the demand for Jus removal was 
based on the grounds (I) that he was a Mirzai. (2) that he was entirely in the 
hands of the Khalifa of Qadian, that he could not Jk^ loyal t o Pakistan, and 
(4) that he had no associations wnth the Muslims. 

The issue of Ist .September eemtained a rej)ort of Mr. Daultana’s speech 
in Hazuri Bagh on »‘K)t h August, in whicli, among other mat ter.s, he had spoken 
on the doctrine of khatta-i-ivihuirwat^ expressing his belief in tha; doctrine and 
his further belief that anyone who did not accept the Holy Prohet of Islam as 
the las^ of the pro])}iots could not be called a Muslim. 

The issue of 27th 8ej>teinb(‘r published a poem in which the poet advised 
Muslims to forge a unitc<^l front against kvjr and the emuny to liglit for the 
noble cause of khnlw-n uhvwn'at, 

The issue of 29th September contained an account of the interview which 
some members of the Majlis-i-Amal had had with the Chief Minister of the 
Punjab, in the course of w'liieh under the leadership of Maualna Abul Hasanat 
they had presented a wTitlcn representation comj)iaining of the sale of land for 
Babw'ah, indiscriminate allotments to Mirzais, their proselytising activities, 
their provocative literature and tJjo use by them of Islamic technical terms 
which had come to be exclusively reserved for paiiicular sacred p(*rsonalities in 
Islam. 

Mr. Daultana has claimed that from about the Hurd wx^ek of July the 
‘Afaq’, the ‘Ehsan’ and the ^Maghribi Pakistan,’ each of which had rt^ceivod a 
large amount of money from Government, had blacked out the anti-Ahmadiya 
agitation, but from what we have presently said it will be quite clear that each 
of these papers continued t o write on the subject throughout the period. When 
Dr. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, Minister for Information and Broadcasting, came 
to Lahore in the later half of July, 1952, it was complained to him that the Pun¬ 
jab Government was itself encouraging the anti-Ahmadiya agitation, and 
Mr. Hamid Nizami, editor of the ‘Nawa-i-Waqt’, openly charged Mir Nur 
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Ahmad, Director, Public Relations Department, with complicity in this conspi¬ 
racy. According to Mr. Nizami, Dr. Qiireshi, when he came to Lahore in July 
or August 1952, invited the editors of some local newspapers to a yjrivate tea 
at which some officials, including Mir Nur Ahmad, and the editors of all im¬ 
portant dailies of Lahore were present. Tn this party the subject of anti- 
Ahmadiya agitation happened to be discussed, and Dr. Qureslu remarked that 
the campaign which was being carried on in the press against Chaudhri Zafrullah 
Khan was detrimental to the interests of the country and was likely to lead 
to serious consequences. Guests present <‘it the party expressed their own 
opinions in the matter. Mr. Nizami kept quiet anrl Dr. Qureshi asked him wh}^ 
he was not expressing his opinion. Mr. Nizami replied that it was futile for 
him to give his opinion because the campaign was being carried on by news¬ 
papers which Avero being subsidised by Govx^rnnient. On bei/ig roquirecl by 
the Doctor to explain Avhat he meant, Mi*. Nizami said tliat the entire agitation 
had been inspired by Government and that it could be stopped immediately 
if the Government so liked because the papers whicli AA'^ere engaged in the 
campaign could not afford to disobey the directions of Government. Dr. 
Qureshi said that he had heard similar rumours before but that be had not been 
supplied with any concrete facts. Mr. Nizami then pointed to Mir Nur Ahmad 
and said that h(^ Avas the arch criminal in the matter t>ecause it was he who was 
having all artJcles on the movement written. Dr. Qureshi asked Mr. Nizami 
if he could prove the allegation. Mr. Nizami replied that if Mir Nur Ahmad 
denied the allegation, he would be AAulling to prove it. Mir Nur Ahmad heard 
all this but kept quiet. Questioned by Dr. Qureshi whotlier he would rejieat 
this allegation before the Prime Minister, Mr. Nizami said that ho would. 
About a month later, Mr. Nizami went down to Karachi and met the Prime 
Minister who asked liim if he could give a list of the articles which had been 
inspired by Mir Nur Ahmad, Mr. Nizami said that he would do so on his 
next visit to Karachi. When Mr. Nizami next visited Karachi about a month 
afterwards, he took witli him the file of articles AAhich, according to him, had 
boon inspired by Mir Nur Ahmad, and handed it over to Mr. Mushlaq Ahmad 
Gurmani, requesting him to show it to the Prime M nister. On a later occasion, 
when Mr. Nizami was sent for by the Home iSecretarv, lie repeated this allega¬ 
tion before him. A day or tAA^o later he did the sanu^ before Mr. Qnrban x\li 
Khan and warned him that if things continued as they A^ere, the Province would 
be mined. The same coinjilaint was made by Mr. Nizami before the Homo 
Secretary when the latter called a meeting of the editors of new .spapers on 27th 
or 28th February. Mr. Nizami also repeated liis allegations before the Govor- 
nor. 

Mr. Nizami bad a talk oti the subject with Mr. Daultana in September 
1952. Mr. Daultana remarked that Mir Nur Ahmad was ruining tlie Govern^ 
ment and that ho intended to remove him within n foAA^ days, but Mr. Nizami 
replied that all this was a lie and that he did not believe Mr. Daultana because 
what Mir Nur Ahmad was doing, was at the instance of Mr. Daultana himself. 

Mr. Nizam .’s evidence is fully corroborated by the evidence of Dr. Qureshi. 
The Doctor says that he came to Lahore in the later half of July 1952 in con¬ 
nection with a meeting of the Credentials Committee of the Constituent Assembly 
for the purpose of hearing an election petition. As Minister for Informa- 
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lion and Broadcastine;, lie always made it a point to meet the editors of news¬ 
papers in an informal and off-f ho-record meeting. He also had quite a number 
of persons coming and visiting him. One such visitor told Dr. Qureshi that the 
Directorate of l^iblic Relations had been supplying newspapers with articles 
which were calculated to fan the agitation against the Ahmadis. The visitor 
also otfennl to get for Dr. (Qureshi from the office of some newspaper an article 
in the handwriting of Mr. Thishti, an officer employed in the Departmemt of 
Public Jtelations, which would prove that (iV>vernnient had been supplying 
articles to newspapers. Dr. Qureshi was morally convinced of the truth of the 
information, but thought that it would not be dignified on his ])art to utilise 
his informant for the pur]»osc of what would amount to stealing pajiers from the 
records of a news]iaper. Some time after this. Mil* Xur Ahmad came to see 
Dr. Qurcvshi. Dr. Qureshi told Mir Mur Ahmad that the Department of Islamiat 
which was working under him. had been supplying a.rti(*le.s to newspapers rela¬ 
ting to anti-Alimadiya agitation, and eonfronted him with the fact that the 
‘Afaq* which was for all practical pur]M»ses under tfie Direc^torate of Public Re¬ 
lations, had been jiressing in its eolumiis the demand that Ahmadis should be 
declared a minority, ^lir Xur Ahmad tried to pan*v tin* question, but Dr. 
Qureshi jnx'ssed him and Mir Niir Ahmad then admittefi that efforts had been 
made by him to “canalise*” the agitation into (certain ehannels. Dr. Qureshi 
told Mir Xur Ahmad that this was not (‘unalising but fanning the agitation. 
As tin's was a sufficiently serious inatteT, Dr. Qureslii thought ol’ mentioning it 
to Mr. Daultana. I’he latter asked J)r. Qureshi to lea on Ihth July. Dr. 
Qureshi apprised Mr. Daultana of the complaint that he had r(‘cei^’ed and told 
liim that if the Provincial (Government had decided upon a line of action, which 
Avas a departure from the })revi(uis ])oIiey in publicity, it was only fair that 
Mr. Daultana should havt* discussed the matter with the Doetor when a few 
<hiys before they both wtTc at Xathiagali. Mr. Daultana said that what had 
been done by Mir Nur Ahmad to canalise the agitation, liad been done without 
bis knowledge. J)r. (Jurcslii adds that lie considered it ralbor strange that 
Mr. Daultana did not know' that the Dinu-torate of Public Relations was fan¬ 
ning the agitation, becaust^ cuttings r)f new spapers on this important question 
must have been placed before him and lie must have known that pajxu's w^hich 
were almost direcdly under the control of (lovernmont, were also engaged in the 
controversy and had adojited a certain line of action. He was, therefore, sur¬ 
prised when Mr. Daultana told him tliat this line of action had been taken by 
the Directorate of Public Ilelations without his knowkxlge. l>r. Qureshi also 
confirms Mr. Nizami's evidence about the incident that iiappened at the tea 
party. He deposes that Mr. Nizami alleged at that party that Mir Nur Ahmad 
was responsible for carrying oji his campaign m the newspapers and that Mir 
Nnr Ahn ad said noDiing to contradict the allegation. 

When Dr. Qureslii returned to Karachi, he mentioiiod theimadent t-o the 

TViiiu* Minister and ex])ressed bis opinion that agitation in the Punjab was being 
fanned by the Dirc'ctoratc of Public Relations. H c also mentioned the talk that 
ho had w ith ]\lr. Daultana and express(;d hi.s surprise that a department of a Pro¬ 
vincial Government should adojit a certain policy in such an important matter 
without th(^ ord(Ts of the Centra^. Governnient. The incident was also men¬ 
tioned by Dr. (Qureshi to the members of the Cabinet. 
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This cvidejue in confirmed by the evidence of Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din. 
He says that tl)e first lime that Mr. Dauliana discussed the Qadiani question 
with him was on 4th August and 1 hat in the course of that discussion he pointed 
out to Mr. Daultana that ac cording to the report he had received from the In¬ 
formation Minister, Mir Nur Ahmad had been supplying material to the various 
papers in support of the anti-Qadiani movement. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
pointed out to Mr. Daultana that while all the opposition papers, namely, the 
‘Pakistan I'imes’, the ‘Imroz', the 'Nawa-i-Waqt' and the ‘Civil & Military 
(Jazette’j were silent on this issue, the paj)ers that were controlled by Govern¬ 
ment and Mr. Daultana himself were fanning the agitation, the worst culprit in 
this respect being the ‘Zamindar’ which could certainly be controlled by 
Mr. Daultana if he liked. Mr. Daultana said that the Urdu papers depended for 
their existence on their circulation and as that was a popular theme and meant 
increase in their publication, it was very difficult to st op them. He further said 
that the object of his publicity department was to regulate and control by advice 
the tempo and virulence of the campaign that was going on in the ncwsj)apers. 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din impress('d u]>on Mr. Daultana that the best method of 
tackling the situation was to prcv(*nt the papers from fanning the agitation and 
that Mr. Daultana could easily do so as thc\se ])a])ers depended upon him for 
their patronage. 

^ Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad (Jiirmani cleposcs that on one occasion Dr. Qureshi 
mentioned to thc^ members of tlie (\abinet that h(‘ had r(‘(‘eived complaints that 
the various articles aj)])earing in the Punjab Press were being supplied through 
agencies whicli were either controlled or patronised by Government. The 
witness has also produced a. lil(‘ of newspa])ers containing several articles in 
support of the anti-Ahmadi^’a agitation, which, he says, was handed over to 
him by Mr. Nizami at Karachi. 

Mr. Daultana dcni(\s his having ever admitted before Khwaja Nazim- 
nd-Din that the publicity department of the Punjab Government had been 
attempting to control the tempo of the writings in newspapers by supplying 
articles to them. Mr. Nur Ahmad does not specifically deny that he used the 
word ‘canalise’ in his conversation with Dr. Qureshi, though he denies that he 
e\'er contributed or directed any one in bis department to contribute an}- arti¬ 
cle to t he press on the subject of anti-Ahmadiya movement. For reasons which 
we will record in full wbile formulating our conclusions, we have no doubt what¬ 
soever that Mir Nur Ahmad did attempt to canalise the movement and that 
Mr. Daultana could not have been unaw’^are of this policy. 

The tempo of the agitation now' began rapidly to rise and it assumed 
alarming proportions. Government became the target of the attack, and in¬ 
direct and veiled references to its corruption, inefficiency and indifference to the 
condition of the masses began to be made. By his D. 0. letter No. 14682- 
BDSB., dated the 21st October 1962, the Home Secretary to the Government 
of Punjab sent the following account of the existing situation to the Deputy 
Secretary to the Ministry of the Interior 

**A note on the developments of the Ahrar-Ahmadi agitation in the 
Punjab since the let of August 1952, in continuation of the pre¬ 
vious note prepared by Malik Habib Ullah on the 30th of July 
1952. 
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•*The firing incident at Multan on the 20th of July last gave a fillip to 
the Ahrar agitators and their supporters ^to intensify their 
agitation against the Ahmadis on the khatm-i-nuhuum*at issue 
and their public meetings grew in frequency and number all over 
the Province. When the other parties, such as the Jama*at- 
i-Islami, the Islam League and the Shias observed that the 
Ahrar were stealing a march on them in winning over the 
public opinion in their favour on the khaim-i-nnbuwwat 
question, they joined them in their denunciations against the 
Ahmadis in right earnest in the beginning of August last. 
The Jama’at-i-IslaiiH added a ninth demand to their eight 
demands that the Mirzais should be declared a separate min¬ 
ority GOinniunity and 8ir Zafrullah Khan should be re¬ 
moved fi( m hisoffee. The workers of the Islam League also 
started stressing in the course <d their s]'( eches that the Mirzais 
should be declared a separate niinority and Sir Zafrullah Khan 
should be removed from his office. The Shia leaders also 
stressed in the course of their meetings t hat they agreed with the 
Ahrar in their demands that the Mirzais sliould he declared a 
separate community and (Iiaudhri Zafrullah Khan should be 
removed from his office. 

'*2. The khatibs of all important mosques in cities and towns made it 
a routine to re 7 )eat the usual demands against .the Ahmadis 
in the course of their Friday sermons that the Mirzais shoxild 
be declared a sejiarate community, Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan 
should be removed from his (office, Rabwah should be declared 
a town open to all Muslims and its land should be distributed 
among refugees. There was no important mosque in which 
these demands were not i<* 2 )eated on Friday gatherings. 

‘‘3. Maulana Abdul Hasanat Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, Sheikh 
Husam-ud-Din, Master Taj-u(I-Din, Muzaffar Ali Shamsi and 
Maulana Murtaza Ahmad Khan Maikash waited on the Hon¬ 
ourable Prime Minister at Karachi on the 16tli of August and 
apprised him of their demands concerning the Ahmadis. 
On their return they lield a public meeting at Multan on the 
19th of August and another at Lahore on the 23rd of August/ 
and disclosed that the Prime Minister told them that the agita¬ 
tion against the Ahmadis was only confined to the Punjab 
and the other Provinces were free from it. The All Muslim 
Parties (^ouncil of Action accordingly decided to collect more 
funds and spread their anti-Ahmad i propaganda in the 
North-West Frontier T^rovince. .Sind and East Bengal with 
the object of overwhelming the Central Government to accede 
to their demands. In pursijaneci of this decision Sayyad Ata 
Ullah Shah Bukhari and Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shujabadi toured 
in the North-West Frontier J’rovince in the month of August 
and made a series of speeches against the Ahmadis. The re- 
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suit of ail this Ik at^ci agitation was that the ' Ahmadis started 
losing their nerve* and found themselves in a somewhat difficult 
position. Their social and commerical boycott was also urged 
by the Ahrar w orke^rs and mullas in the course of their speeches 
and seimons. Jn fact, the agitation started by the Ahrar 
passed into the hands of the mullas and the latter ibund the 
khaim-i-nuhuw%vui issue a good subject for sermonising in their 
Friday gatherings in mosques. 

*4. When the Ahrar agitation against the Ahmadis was at its height 
in the first IbrtnigJit of August last, secret information came to 
hand that some Ahmadis were forsaking their sect for fear 
of life and property as a result of pressure brought to bear 
upon them flue to the Ahrar agitation and according to reports 
received from the districts of this Province 115 Ahmadis 
seemed to have forsaken their sect and reverted to Sunnism 
and 11 Ahmadis left their liomes for Rabwah or other places 
during the months of July and August 1952. The number of 
forcible conversions of Ahmadis decreased by the end of 
August. 

“5. According to a report submitted by the Superintendent of 
Police, Gujranwala, two male teachers and four female tea- 
chresses who wore Ahmadis and were serving in the 
Municipal Board High and Middle Schools at Wazirabad were 
given a notice by the Wazirabad Municipality on 27th July 
1952, that their services had been terminated. This was the 
result of the Ahrar agitation. The Deputy Commissioner of the 
Gujranwala distric t, however, suspended this resolution of the 
Wazirabad Municij*al Committee on 4th March 1952, 

“6, Asa result of the Ahrar agitation against the Ahmadis a number 
of new bodies called ‘Majlis-i'TahafTiiz-i-Kliatm-i-Nubuwwat’, 
‘Majlis-i-Khuddam-i-Rasur and ‘All Muslim Parties Conven¬ 
tion’ were formed at all important cities and towns to push 
the agitat ion against the Ahmadis on the khatm-i-nubuvrwat 
issue. The object of all such bodies was side by side to collect 
subscriptions to finance the movement. Maulana Akhtar Ali 
of the ‘Zamindar’ appealed to the audience on the occasion of 
the last Tdu’z-Zuha at Karamabad, his home, to collect one 
crore of rupees to make the khatm-i-nuhuwmat movement a 
success. The All Muslim Parties Council of Action of Lahore 
which was set up in July last to fight the khatm-i-nubuwiuat 
issue had a balance of Rs. 24,211-2-0 in its name in the Indus¬ 
trial Co-operative Bank of Lahore in September last. 

“7. The Ahrar and their supporters collected a large number of skins 
of the animals which were slaughtered on the last Idu’z- 
Zuha worth Rs. 46,402 for financing their agitation against 
the Ahmadis from the whole of the Province. By means of 
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other contributions they uollected roughly Rs. 51,107 during 
the last six months for carrying on the anti-Ahniadi agita¬ 
tion. 

“8. The Ahrar and their supporters were entertaining great hopes 
that their agitation would hear fruit and the Honouralle Prime 
Minister of Pakistan would proclaim in his speech on the 14th 
of August that tlieir demands against the Ahmadis had been 
accepted but thc^v and their followers were all greatly 
disappointed when the Honourable Prime Minister announced 
in his broadcast of the J4th of August that sectionalism and 
sectarianism were* to be avoided in the interests of the soli¬ 
darity of the Pakistan State. The Ahrar leaders and their 
supporters were furtluT disappointed when the Honourable 
Chief Minister of the Punjab clearly stated in his speech he 
delivered at Lahore on the 30i]i of August and in another speech 
he delivered at Rawalpindi on the 1 Itli of September that there 
was no justiticution for declaring the Ahmadis a separate 
community and tliat sectionalism and sectarianism led to disrup¬ 
tion and should be suppressed. 

“9. Mr. Justice Kayani's tindings on the Multan firing further dis¬ 
heartened the Ahrar workers and their supporters and had a 
very healthy effect on the general masses as wcJl as the services. 

^‘10. The present posit ion is that the agitation led by the Ahrar against 
the Ahmadis has lost its previous force and charm among the 
public and the mvlUis who were their chief exponents are feeling 
rather despaired. The Ahrar are, however, at present holding 
a series of conferences all over the Province to keep their agita¬ 
tion alive and collect as much money as they can to enable 
them to move about and have a good time. Some of the Ahrar 
speakers were reported to have said in the course of their 
speeches that the Mirzais were murtadda and were *wajihu^l- 
qatV (fit to be killed) according to the tenets of Islam. 

•*11, Mufti Zia-ul-Hasan, a notorious Ahrar worker of Montgomery, 
who is a cousin of Habib-ur-Rahman of Ludhiana, filed a com¬ 
plaint in the A.D.M.'s Court on 30th March 1952 at Mont¬ 
gomery against Mirza Mahmud Ahmad, the head of the 
Ahmadiya sect, Roshan Din Tanvir, the editor of the daily 
‘Alfazl’ and Masood Ahmad, the printer and publisher of the 
‘AlfazF, for having published in the ‘AlfazL of the 15th of July 
1952, an article headed ^Khooni Mulla he aJchri din^ under 
sections 302/115/605, P.P.C. The case is proceeding in Court. 
Six prosecution witnesses have been exammed so far and the 
last hearing of the case came off on the 8th of October 
1952 • 

••12. The Ahrar and their supporters published a large number of 
pamphlets and posters during the last two months to prove 



that Mirza Ghulam Ahmad was a liar and a false prophet. In 
the same way, the Ahmadis published a large number of posters 
and pamphlets to prove that they believed in the Holy 
Prophet’s ‘finality of prophethood’ and that the Ahrar were 
the enemies of Pakistan. 

13. In the two public meetings held respectively at Lahore and 
Lyallpur under the auspices of the Jinnah Awami Muslim 
League on the 11th and 13th of September, some of the speakers 
found fault with the Alimadiya sect and Chaudhri Zafrullah 
Khan’s unsuccessful policy as Foreign Minister and urged his 
removal from his office but they did not clearly favour the 
declaration of the Mirzais as a separate community. 

14. According to a recent secret report the active members of the 
All Muslim Parties Council of Action of Lahore were not una¬ 
nimous on their future line of action. The group that favours 
taking direct action against the Government to compel it to 
accede to their demands consists of Sheikh HuBam-ud>Din 
of the All Pakistan Majlis-i-Ahrar, Nasarullah Khan Aziz and 
Amin Ahsan Islahi of the Jama’at-i-Islami, Maulana Daud 
Ghaznavi of the Ahhi-Hadith and Abdul Haleem Qasimi of 
the Jami’at-ul-Ulama-i-Islam. The other group that is in 
favour of carrying on the agitation in a constitutional and 
peaceful way cojisists of Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari of the All 
Pakistan Majlis-i-Ahrar, Maulana Abul Hasanat Muhammad 
Ahmad Qa<lri, Ghulam Muhammad Tarannum of the Jami’at> 
ul-Ulama-i-Pakistan, Maulana Muhammad Arshad Panahvi of 
Hizb-ul-Ahnaf, Hafiz Kifayat Husain and Muzafiar Ali Shamsi 
of the^Shia party and Maulana Akhtar Ali, proprietor of the 
‘Zamiiidar’. Sheikh Husam-ud-Din discussed this question 
with Master Taj-ud-Din on the 28th of August and informed him 
of the views of the members of his group. He told Master Taj- 
ud-Din that the members of the Jama’at-i-Islami, the Jami’at- 
ul-Ulama-i-Islam and the Anjuman-i-Ahl-i-Hadith did not 
approve of the present policy of the All Muslim Parties Council 
of Action and protested that if the All Muslim Parties CouncD 
of Action was t o pursue a weak-kneed policy they would have 
nothing to do with it. Master Taj-ud-Din replied that if pro- 
paganda against the Ahmadis was extended to the other 
Provinces of Pakistan, their demands against the Ahmadis 
would be accepted by the Central Government. Master 
Taj-ud-Din also told Sheikh Husam-ud-Din that Maulana Abul 
Hasanat Muhammad Ahmad Qadri did not favour any direct 
action and possessed much influence and his views were to be 
respected. Master Taj-ud-Din told Sheikh Husam-ud-Din 
that they should not be befooled by the dictates of the Jamat* 
i-Islami as its policy was to create difficulties for the Government 
of the time. Sheikh Husam-ud-Din was of opinion that pro¬ 
cessions should be taken out and arrests courted in order to fore^ 
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a decision on the Government’s part. It was finally agreed 
that the new piogramme should be put up before the Council 
of Action for consideration. Master Taj-ud-Din commands 
tlie confidence of t he majority of the members of the All Muslim 
Parties Council of Action. It may be added at this place that 
iSheikh Husam-ud-Din is a firebrand and represents a group in 
the Pakistan Majlis-i-Ahrar which favours secession from the 
Muslim League and open opposition. The activities of the ele¬ 
ments which are in favour of direct action will be closely watch¬ 
ed as their chief object appears to be to bring into disrepute 
the political party in power and thus add to their own prestige 
at its cost. There can be no objection to constitutional a(*- 
tivity of any kind hcjM cver futile and absui d it may be but no 
Government would permit the defiance of authority and a threat 
of direct action. According to the present policy legal action 
is not being taken against those Ahrar speakers and niullas 
who make nasty and provocative speeches inside mosques. 

‘ Jo. The general impression at present is that the Ahrar agita¬ 
tion has lost its edge but its protagonists are trying to keep it 
alive by means of holding meetings and repeating their 
hackneyed arguments and demands. Maulana Akhtar Ali 
Khan, proprietor of the ‘Zamindar’, Master Taj-ud-Din and 
Sheikh Husara-ud-Din are now playing with a scheme to collect 
rupees one crore by means of selling small printed receipts 
purchasable for one rupee each for financing the khaim-i‘ 
nvhuwwat agitation. The proverb that ‘money makes the 
mare go’ holds gooel in the case of the Ahrar agitation and so 
long as the leaders of this agitation continue to collect money 
from the people their agitation wDl not end. 

“16. As directed by the All Muslim Parties Council of Action of 
Lahore ‘ Yaum-i-Ihtijaj^ (Protest Day) w^as observed all over the 
Punjab on Friday, the 3rd of October, 1952, and the khatiba of 
important mosques repeated in the course of their Friday 
sermons that Mirzais should be declared a minority 
community, Zafrullah Khan should be removed from his present 
office and should not be given any other important ofl&ce, 
Rabwah should be declared a town open to all Muslims, the 
land of Rabwah should be distributed among refugees, Mirzais 
should be removed from high offices and the objectionable 
Mirzai literature should bo forfeited. Similar demands were 
repeated in the public meetings whicli were held under the 
auspices of the All Muslim Parties Convention of Lahore on 
the 3rd of October. 

“17. The ‘Azad’, an Ahrar organ, and the ‘Zamindar’ of Lahore are 
continuing to write vilifying articles against the Ahmadis and 
their sect.” 
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On 22nd October Mr. Anwar Ali, D.l.O., C.l.J)., summed u]) the position 
U9 follows :— 

‘‘The main features of the agitation are as follows 

“(1) M. Akhtar Ali Khan is materially supporting the agitation. At 
his instance it has b(?en decided to print ‘notes’ worth a crore 
which will be sold to th(^ public and a fund built up for anti- 
Ahmadi agitation. 

“(2) The tone of the speeches g(*ncrally is marked by ol>scene, abusive 
and indecent references against the Ahrnadis. 

‘‘(3) Social boycott and victimisation by other means have also been 
advocated. At Kabirwala tlie servants of the local Naib- 
Tehsildar were prevented from making their day-to-day pur¬ 
chases. At Wazirabad the Municipality at the instigation of 
the Ahrar, dismissed two female school teachers who were 
Ahmatiis. 'I'lie 3). C. is taking steps to get the resolution can¬ 
celled. 

“(4) A number of Al madis as a rc^sult of the odium aroused against 
their community Jiave been force<l to send tJieir families to 
Rabwah and quite a number have abandoned tlie Ahmadi faith. 
It is not known to wiuit extent the decisions nere voluntary 
and to what extent dictated by expediemy. 

'(o) Ignorant and illiterate muUas in the districts have taken the 
cue and have begun to attack the Aliinadis even in remote 
places of the Province. The movement is not constitutional 
and objectionable methods are being used for its advance¬ 
ment. 

^^(6) A number of Ahmadi women and children have secured per¬ 
manent settlement j^ermits from the Indian Deputy High 
Commissioner and Avill leave Pakistan for good. These women 
and children want to join the Ahrnadis who stayed behind at 
Qadian in spite of the post-])artition riots. The Indian 
Government readily issued permanent settlement permits. 

(7) Anti-Government elements such as the Jama’at-i-Islami (the 
Jama’at has increased its eight demands to nine, the ninth 
being the declaration of the Ahrnadis as a minority), the Islam 
League (it is particularly active at Rawalpindi), and individual 
opponents of the Government such as M. Abdus Sattar Niazi, 
have thrown their weight on the aide of the agitators. 

‘•(8) The significant feature is that after attacking the Ahrnadis, 

most of the speakers run down the Govem- 
rThis is very importHnt ment and accuse it of inefficieney, corrup- 
to note. tion, food situation, etc. This inclines 

(Sd.) QURBANALI one to the view that the anti-Ahmadi 
KHAN—23/10 agitation is used as a device for mobilising 

public opinion with a view' to ultimately 
arousing contempt and hatred against Government. 
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*'(9) At Kawalpindi much mischief w as done because a secret letter 

in which a particular commanding officer 
^ anT brinK criticised the Ahmadis was filched 

disastir in their from the office and published openly. One 

r^ur ^machT.t°y (incidentally he belongs to the 

will go to pief.3a. office of the D. D. M. I.) in the course of 

^ , his statement made wild allegations against 

(SdJ QUKBAN ALI ^ ® 

KHAN. Ahmadi officers. 


“(10) Although according to the latest information the Ahrar leaders 
feel a bit tired of their agitation, there has been no reduction 
in the number of meetings addressed in the mofussil. 


“2. My opinion is that the Alu*ar agitation has dangerous poten¬ 
tialities. It has diverted the attention of the simple and 
ignorant masses from the essential issues which face Pakstian. 
It is essentially destructive and has emphasised sectarian 
differences at a time when all ranks should have drawn closer 
to each other”. 


Mr. Qurban Ali Khan, Inspector-Genera I, made some important com¬ 
ments on this note which w^iJl be found on the margin and forwarded it to the 
Governor with the remark that if the agitation were allowed to go on in that 
fashion, the Government would one day be faced with seritnis trouble and that 
though it w^as easy to control the trouble now% it might become a difficult 
problem later. The Governor saw* this note and signed it but no further notice 
of it seems to have been taken. 


Mr. Anwar Ali again review^ed the situation while eommeiiting on the 
Lahore Daily Diary dated 15th December 1952 and pointed out that the 
situation described in that diary was typical <>f wliat was going on all over 
the country. He said: 

“The Lahore Daily Diary dated loth December 1952 has probably 
been seen by Government already. It is typical of what 
is going on all over the country. Anti-Government pro¬ 
paganda has been intensified of late and the food situation is 
being vigorously exploited. Government is i.eirg ruthlessly 
abused, raaligne<l and defam:^d. The confidence of the public 
is being sedulously destroyed and confusion and panic 
are spreading. In all circles, business, service, etc., fierce 
criticism is being levelled against Government. In 
railway trains, private gatherings and at social functions 
there is one topic which arouses the deepest interest and that 
is anti-Government talk. Members of the League and Gov¬ 
ernment servants are no exception and indulge liberally in 
such talks. People who return from Karachi, bring a grim 
picture, and say that Secretariat officers and other high-ups 
seem to have lost faith in the future and talk as if a collapse 
is imminent. The position is desperate and if the nation is 
to be saved from chaos and anarchy, effective measures should 
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be taken without delay. It is true that some of the pro* 
blems wdiieli face the country are stupenduous but nevertheless 
an effort must be made. The situation is not as hopekiss as 
some peoj)le are apt to believe. 

(«1) Faith in thr future- -li' n patient knows that his dis('ase is cur¬ 
able and that cverythinti; is hoin^ done to rid liim of his 
disease effectively and quickly, lie acquires courage and puts up 
a better resistance. If on the other hand the patient knows 
that his disease is not curahle and that 8ie])s are not being 
taken for his proper treatment, lie dies an (^arlicT death. The 
anti-Government propaganda carried out hy the oj)j)onents 
of the Government and other destructiv e elements, lias des- 
troj^ed faith in the future. Quite a larger j)ro]K)rtion of the 
j)eople arc becoming p ssirnistic and feel that, the situation is 
too far gone and cannot be successfiijly retrieved. Publicity 
could easily bo organised and faith in the future Iniilt up. 

* S)c ♦ 

(6) Mullaism —There is no doubt that most of the }nullaH rise from 
a class which is without education and lias an extremely narrow 
outlook. The mnllas have been built up by politicians them¬ 
selves and instead of Ixiiaving as tlieir suppiirtcrs have turned 
on the very forces wiiich created them. They are out to seek 
power for themselves and are the eiurnies of progress. An 
intelligent and educated class of mullafi should created and 
in the meantime the leaders sliould, whcui making speeches, 
not make promises in the religious fields wliich they know 
th (iy ca n n ot lion our.** 

* iK ♦ ♦ 

MORE SPEECHES: POLICY RECONSIDERED 

It is necessary to examine at this stage some cases because these were 
disposed of together by an order passed at a conference of officers on 24th De¬ 
cember H)r>2. These arc the Gulu Shah Fair case [File No. If) (19) 145], the 
Lyallpur and Samiindri cases [File No. 10 (2) 127], the Rawalpindi case [File 
No. 16 (2) 129] and the Shujabacl case [File No. 16 (2) 130]. 

There is held every year at village Korcke within the jurisdiction of 
Police Station Satrah in the district of Sialkot a cattle fair called Gulu Shah 
Fair. In 1952, the fair was held from 3rd to 10th October 1952 w here a large 
number of men wdth their cattle had assembled. The Ahrar embraced this 
opportunity to call a meeting of All Muslim Parties Convention and to pour 
otit their usual stuff to the ])eople thus assembled. Some of the leaders 
spoke on 3rd and oillors on 7th October. The subject of the speeches was of 
course Ahmadiyyat and since these were calculated to spread sectarian 
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hatred ami were prim a facie aeiionahle, tli(‘y wore ordered by the buperin- 
teudeiit of Police lo bo exaiiuiied by Mr. Abdus Said, Prosecuting Deputy 
Superintendent of (\jlice. After careful exajniuation of each speech, Mr. Abdus 
Said gave liis o])iuioii as follows: — 

(J) That tli(' speech made by Maulvd Karamat Ali on 7th of October 
lb:»lf in which lie said that ]\lirza Ghulam Ahmad had described 
1])(^ Miisalmaiis as sons ol prostitutes and their women as 
])jt dies and those w ho did not believe in Jiim as sons ol pros¬ 
titutes, w\'is actionabl(‘ under section 21 (‘1) of the Punjal) 
Public Safety Act as it was likely to further activities preju¬ 
dicial to the j)ubli<‘ Svifi^ty and tlie inaintenance ol public order 
on the part of the Musahnans who an* non-Ahmadis. 

(2) That the speech of Maulana Bashir Ahmad, Sadr, Majlis-i- 

Ahrar, Pasrur. made cm tie* same o(*casion, in which he luul 
n‘rcrrc‘(! to an alleged imbhait. in Avliich one Dr. Khsau Ali 
had committed rape on Salma Begum, si.st(‘r ot the wife of 
Mirza Baslnr-nd-Din Mahinu<l Ahmad, and had hy an (>nU*r 
of M'nza Bashir-nd-l)in Mahmud Ahmad been ])uiushed wi<h 
ten strokes of sbo(‘s, and In tlu* course ol which s[)e(‘(*h he had 
asked A\ hc‘t]i(*r it would be* proper il soimdiody else wtua* 
])unis}ied with tem strokes of shoes lor eommitting rape* witli 
a worn.in of the family of another pca’sou, and de'serilied the* 
i\lirzais as nntrladds who were liable to be^ kille‘el aceainling 
to was punishable^ unelc'r ehiuses (I) anel (^) e>l seciiou 

21 ot’tlie Punjab Pnblie^ Safety Act. 

(3) That the spcecli made* by Qa/,*! Manzur Ahmad e>]i llte saine^ occa¬ 

sion on Mrd Oct obeu'1952, in whicii he* had rc}>roduc(‘i! with 
some* distortiem (‘ertaiii sayings of Mirza Ohiilam Ahmad, 
imiudinL^ Ihei saying that Mii m Oliulam .Mimae! hae] e-emceived 
from Co(i and that those* M i >alman men who did not helie ve* 
in him we^re swine and tlio-.c ]dusalman women who did not. 
accept his claim bite*hc*s, and in wiiich the speakcT had turtlie^r 
all(\gc I that Kliwaja Nazim-uel-Din was res[)onsible leu* the 
prevailing famine and that he* was a suppe)rt<‘r eif the Mirzais, 
was actioiialde under clauses (1), (2) and (9) ol soction 21 ol 
the* Punjab Public Safety Act. 

Mr. Abdus Sami, Public Prosee-utor. agreed with this ojunion. Armed 
with this legal opinion, the S. J\ rcherrcHl the matter to the District Magistrate, 
requesting liim to ohlairi the approval of the Provineial Government for ])ro- 
secution in aecordan^w ith the insiruetions contained in paragraphs 2 and 
7 of the decisions tal.c!] at the conf(*Tenf*e of olheers held under the ehainn/in* 
ship of the Chief Scrcretary on 5th tfidy 1952, Mr. Ghulam Sarwair Khan, the 
District Magistrate, forwarded this referenei? to Government througli the 
Commissioner, by liis letter, dated the 18th November 1952. The ease was 
examined by Mr. Nazir Ahmad. S. P. (B). who hy his note, dated 18th Nov¬ 
ember 1952, sugge h'd that instead of instil uting cases against them, Bashir 
Ahmad and Manzur Al.mad should be arrested under section 9 of the Punjab 
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Public Safety Act. Mr. Auwar Ali, 1).[.G., C.T.T)., exarninod the. roeonls of these 
two individuals and on 2!in(l November 1952 submitted the (tas(‘ to the Home 
Secretary expressing the o])iniou that no opportunity should bc^ lost to 
prosecute disruptionists who were trying to undcTmiue the slahility of the 
State and that if jx'ople realised that action would lx* taken in r(‘speel. of 
speeches which offended against the la-w, greater n^straiiit vvouht be shown. 
On this the Home Secretary noted on 21st Nov(niber H)o2 that the (liief 
Minister intended to discuss tlio wlioh*. situation relating to tlx* auti-Almiadiya 
agitation with officers on liis return from Karaelii and tliat this ra.se eould 
also be discussed in that mc'cting. He remarked, how(*v(a\ tliat many another 
objectionable spceeli in this eouiieei ion iiad ct>me to his not let* regaixling wliich 
it. was considered that the h(‘.st eour.se would be to leaver it alone*. 

At Lyall})iir tlie khaim-i-unhmvtvfif. confereuee \si;s held under the 
auspices of the All Muslim Parth^s (kmvention on 26th aid 27t}i Se})tember 
1952 and aiuhber public meeting under the same auspices at Samuiidri on 28th 
September 1952. Among the sp(*a.k(‘rs at L\allpur weie. ^Mir/a Ghulam Nabi 
Janbaz, Master 'raj-ud-Din. Ansari, Sabil)zada Faiz ul-llasau, Sheildi llusam- 
ud-Din, Taj Muliamma.d of Lyailpur, Muzatlar Ali Shajii d and MauJana Daud 
Giiaznavi. In the course of his .-jx'reh Sahibzada Kaiz ul-Hasan was report¬ 
ed to have remarked that Mirza. (tliulam Ahmad was a man ol‘ cheap morals 
and deserved to ])e pro.s(H.iutc*d under llicGoonda Act .tor liaving attacked the 
modesty of Hazrat Bibi Fatima, lie also descrilxxl Chaudln l. ZatVullah Khan 
as a qoomla. He furtluT said tliat Mr. Muzatlar Ahmad, wlio was an, Ahmadi 
and a son-in-law of Mirza Mahmud Ahmad, could not be ap}x)lnted as Finance 
Seeretary to Governiiient, Puujal). »Sh<‘.ikh Ilusam-ud-1)iii d(‘s>Ti])ed Chau- 
dlui Zafriillah Khan asand stated that th.ere wen* tew chances of Pakis¬ 
tan’s betterment, so Jong as be wiis the Fondgn Minister. Sayyad Ata Ullah 
Shall Bukhari said sometliiug .‘bout. Queen Vii-toria and Quetm Elizabeth 
Avhich had better be left unmentioned. He attribute 1 the air crasli near the 
Jxihore Ctantomnent and th(^ dangshahi air crash which resull(‘d in the death of 
Generals Iftikhar Khan and Slier Khan to iMirzais. 'I’he sp(>aker.s at the 
Samundri coidertaice wen^ Sayyad Muzaffar Ali Shaiusi, Master Taj-ud-Din 
Ansari, Sheikh Husam-nd-Din, Sayyad Ata I^llali Sliali Bukhari, Ghulam 
Nabi Janbaz and Ghazi Muhammad Hussain of Chak No. 422. Say^-ad Ata 
Ullah Shah Bukhari in his speech alleged that Hakim (duilam Murtaza, the 
father of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, had contriljiitod fifty horsemen to Sardar 
Nau Nilial Singh to light against the Muslim Kiiig, Bahadur Shah, in the 
battle of Bala, Kot. 

While commenting on these speeches Mr. Anwar Ali, T). 1, G., G. I. D.^ 
remarked on 28th October 1952 that the relerence to Queen Victoria and 
Queen Elizabeth was objectionable, that the allegation tiuat. the Mirzais had 
anything to do with the Jangsliahi or the Lalioro Gantonment air crash was 
false because one of the persons killed in the former. General Sher Khan, was 
himself a Mirzai, that the speeches of the Ahrar leaders were not orJy veiiD- 
mous but indecent and offensive, that there was no decrease in the number 
of conferences and hatred continued to be preached and t hat he did rot see why 
for such mischievous speeches some kind ol ban sliould not be imposed oi^ 
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SayyadJAta XJllah Sliali Bukhari. He added tliiit the iuielligentsia were get¬ 
ting tired of such speeches whicli were corrupting the whole nation. The 
Home Secretary on 29th October expressed the view that time had come when 
Government should review tlie whole position liecaiise tlu^ tone and tenor of 
the speeches dclivert‘d by the Ahrar leaders was marked by tlu^ir mischievous 
and higlily ojeidioiuible nature. He recommended that the Chief Minister 
should call a meeting of oflieers when he was frt^e IVom the forthcoming Muslim 
League Conferc;.n<ie at Lyallpur and that till then no action should be taken. On 
31st November the Secretary tc> the Chief Minister noted on the file that the 
Chief Minister desired tliat tliis ease should be put u]) to him after his return 
from Lyallpur* 

The public meeting at Jlaw alpindi under the auspices of the All Muslim 
Parties Convention Avas lield from 14th to Ibth November 1952, the promi¬ 
nent speakers being blaster Taj-ud-Din Ansari, Sheikh Husam-ud-Lin, Sayyad 
Ata Ullah Sliah Bukhari. Ehsan Ahmad Sliujahadi and Muhammad Ali Jul- 
lundri. 


Master Taj-ud-.Din Ansari in his speech accused C^iaudhari Zafnillah 
Edian of aiili-State and anti-Islam activities and alleged that lu^ wamld have 
to face a trial in Court on lliest- ( barges. He said that Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan 
W'as a British agent and a nnirUidd, that he Avas iK)t sincere to Khwaja Nazirn- 
ud-I)in and that Mirzais should be socially and economically boycotted. 
Ehsan Ahm d Shiijabadi descri})od the movement as a struggle belAveen wafa- 
dars and ghaddars and betw een mdaqat and kufr and ga\'(t expression to the 
view that violence could be used for protection of Islam though not for its 
propagation. Hafiz Muhammad Said said tliat Klnvaja Nazim-ud-Hin was 
a huto (derisive term for a Kashmiri) like him and oAved his position to pro- 
British activities and that he was responsible for the Lives of 2^ lac victims of 
famine in Bengal. He also described Chaudhri Zafrullah Klian as a kafir. He 
further alleged that drinking, dishonesty, immorality and eorriiptiori Avere on 
the increase in Pakistan and that Ministers Avere travellirjg Avithoiit ticket. 
He warned the authorities that if the unanimous demands of the Musalmans 
were not accepted they shall have to a(;company Mirza Ghulam Ahmad on 
the Doomsday as surely as pharaoh shall have to ride a, pig. Sheikh Husam- 
ud-Din alleged that the Mirzais had helped the British during the 1857 
Mutiny with arms and horsemen and that Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s forefathers 
had joined the Sikh forces against Shah Ismail Shaliid at Bala Kot. Sayyad 
Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari said that the Mirzais inteiuled to re-unite India and 
Pakistan. Muhammad Ali Jullundri alleged that Mirza (rhulam Ahmad and 
all his followers were zindiqs about whom the Holy Prophet had ordained that 
if any one killed them he was equal to 100 martyrs in spirituality. He sug¬ 
gested that the epithet kazzab should be used wdth the name of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad and alleged that 722 Muslims had become Mirzais in the Railway 
Department when Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan was Railway Member to the 
Government of India and that Mr. Ijaz Ahmad, Import and Export Officer, 
Karachi, and Mr. Farooep, Chief Secretary, Sind Government, were propagating 
Mirzaeeat in the course of their official duties. 



Wliei) the oaKO fame up to Mr. Nazir Ahmad, S. (B), he, on 24tl^ 
Xovember 11)52, wrote that a case against .Vluliamu^ad Ah Jnlliindri had btnai 
pending investigation under section 21 of the Punjab Public iSafe t y Act for the 
speech made by him in the district of Montgomery and that he was inquiring 
from S. P., Montgomery, what liad hap])encd to that case because it did not 
help the administration to regist<or a case against a bad }>oiitifaJ spc^alver and 
not to send it to Court for a long time. He also remarked tluit it was time 
that Muhammad Ali Jullundri, who was one of the worst S])eakers among the 
Ahrar, were prosecuted or detained under the Punjab Pubhc Safety Act. On 
2r)th November 19f52, Mr. Anwar Ali, i). J. 0., 0. 1. D., subjnitlt'd the case to 
Oo\'(.Tnm(uit ibr information and noted that the Chiel Minister liad directed 
that on his return from Karachi he would discuss how to deal with militant 
sectarian speakers. 

The Khatm-i-Nubuwwal conference at Shiijabad in thc> district of 
Multan was held on 10th and 20tli November 1952, the im])ortaiit speakers 
on that occasion being Mauivi Muhammad Ali Jullundri, Mirza Chulam Nabi 
Janbaz, Sheikh Husam-ud-l)in, MaiiJvi Ghularn Ghaus Sarhaddi, Qazi Ehsau 
Alunad Shujabadi and Sayyad Ata UlJah Shall Bulchari. Mauhi Ghularn 
Ghaus in his speech remarked that ATirza Ghularn Ahmad ustjd to get his legs 
kneaded by women one of wdiom was named Bhano, tJiat he was fond of look¬ 
ing at naked women and that, his son (Mirza Bashir-ud-J)in Malimnd Ahmad) 
had admitted that ho used to take liquor. Mauivi Muhammad Ali Jullundri 
described Alirza Ghulain Ahmad as Udlu ka jtatha' and said that the mother 
of Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din c/ould cemsider herself to be fortunate in having her 
son as the Prime Minister but the country was unfortunate because the Prime 
Minister could not understatid things. Sayyad Ata rilah Shall Biikliari 
again made some reference io‘ Queen Victoria. 

The ease came up to ^Mr. Anwar Ali wlio reuonl(‘(i the following note 
on it on 8th December 1952:. 

“I brought- to fkivcaaimenPs notice, once before, a sj^eecli which 
Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari made at l^yallpur in which 
he made indecent and rude remarks against Queen Victoria. 
At Shujabad, once again, he has made foul and obscene re¬ 
ferences to Queen Victoria. 

2. Aluliammad Ali Jullundri went to the extent of describing the 

founder of the Ahmadiya faith as 'ullu ka pathu. Can we 
blame the Ahmadis if they resent such remarks and flare up ? 
If they take offence and do anything, the Ahrar will further 
intensify Ahmadiya baiting. One incident will lead to more 
bitterness and the vicious cycle will never end. 

3, Government may agree to warnings being issued once again to 

the Ahrar loaders particular!}^ Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari 
and Muhammad Ali JuUundri. Government should not 
tolerate such vile speeches, for the public is being corrupted. 
The proper course should be to prosecute both these leaders 
but as the Central Government declines to define its attitude 
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towards the Ahrar and the Punjab Government cannot act 
unilaterally, 1 suggest that a warning by H. S. or C. S. should 
lie acbninistered. 

4. I am becoming more and more convinced that the Ahrar are 
not working to help Pakistan and Islam. Their object is to 
prepare the ground for the next elections when they will 
emergi^ as an anti-League party or as a distinctive group with¬ 
in the League.” 

The Home Secretary marked tlie (‘ase for information to the Chief Minister 
saying that a meeting of officers to review and consider the whole question 
had already been lixed. When the file was received by Mr. Anwar Ali, 
he required S. P. (A) and S. P. (B) to speak to him with a view to drawing uj) 
a list of points which were to be placed in the meeting of officers that was to 
come off' in the next few days. In compliance with tins, Mr. Nazir Ahmad, 
S. (B), wrote the following note: - 

“In addition to this hie and the file placed below to which are at¬ 
tached two placards concerning the )>oy('ott of the Mirzais 
and keej>ing separat<^ utensils for Mirzais the following files 
are added: - 

(1) The tile containing 1 he s})eech of Bashir Ahmad, Manzur Ahmad 

and Kara mat Ali oi’ t he Sialkot district in which Bashir 
Ahmafl said that, a sister-in-law of Mirza Mahmud Ahmad 
was raped by Dr. p]hsan Ali and he was only awarded ten 
strokes of shoes and that if Haultana helped the Ahmadis 
he wx)uld be (onfronted with shoes. The other syieakers 
abused Mirza Ghnlam Almiad publicly. 

(2) The file containing the speeches of Iftikhar-ul-Hasan of 

Lyalljiur. In his speech he made on the 8th of August 
he said that they had no faith in the officers of the ^ghaddar' 
Government like Mumtaz Muhammad Daultana, Sir Zafr- 
ullah Khan and Khwaja Nuzim-ud-Din. In his speech he 
made on the 29th of August Maulvi Iftikhar-ul-Hasan re¬ 
marked that Najaf Khan was resyjonsible for Shams-ul- 
Haq's murder and the murder of the late Khan Liaquat 
Ali Khan and that of the late Sahihzada Itzaz-ud-Din Ahmad 
Khan. Iftikhar-ul-Hasan was administered a warning by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Lyallpur at the Home Secre¬ 
tary’s suggestion. 

(3) The file containing the speech of Maulvi Abdul Khanan of 

the Campbellpur district in which he said that the Mirzais 
were fit to be murdered and Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din was a 
kafify a murtadd, a fool and an ignorant person. This 
Maulvi was also warned through the Deputy Commissioner, 
Campbellpur. 
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(4) The file containing the Sfieeeli of Kliaii Abdus Sattar Khan 

Niazi, M. L. A., he made at Jfiangon l?dth Se})t(*rnber 1952, 
in wliieli ho not only criticised the Aiimadis but also re¬ 
marked that })olioe constables and G(JVCTninent clerks 
were finding it difficult to make both ends nuud f)n account 
of tlieir low” salaries and fuidher said that Daultana w^as 
a flacoit and was robbing the nation. Uovt^rnment finally 
decided not to take any action against Abdus Sattar Khan 
Niazi. 

(5) The file containing the proceedings f)f a pn})lic meeting lield 

by tli(^ All Muslim l^artics Conv”entioii at ]la\va][)indi from 
the 14th to the Ifith of Novemlx^r Jn tliis me<*ting 

Master Taj-ud-l)in and Muhammad Ali diilhnulri made 
violent speeelies and Muhammad Ali .Tulliuidri rcmarkerl 
tliat Mirza Chulam Ahmad and all his followers were zindiqfi 
and that anybody who killerl a fals(‘ claimant to prf)y>hcthood 
was equal to lOfi martyrs in spirituality . 

2. Th(^ Ahrar speakers need to he discouraged from speaking 
disparagingly against Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan and the foun¬ 
der of the Ahmadiva s(ud in ])uhlie nK^etirigs. They usually 
refer in their speeches to Mirza (dudam Ahmad as a Dajjal, 
a liar and a Avornaniser and to (^haudliri Zafrullah Khan as 
a traitor and an eTiomy of Pakistan. 

2>. The, Alirar spoakcas try to impr(‘ss upon the ])eople that it was 
a. great disgrace of the H(»ly Pi*ophet if sonu^ people like the 
Ahmadis considered Mirza Chula,m Ahmad as a yrrophet. 
Ill this way the eonnnon man's seiitimeiits are ])laya'd upon 
and he is incited to acts of violence^ against the Ahmarlis. 

4. The Ahrar speakers are now concentrating upon the soCal 

and commercial boycott of the Ahmadis by ostracising tluun as 
non-Muslims and eiUHmragiiig shopkeepers to show hoards 
on their shops that s(*parat(‘ utensils are maintained l>y' them 
for t he Ahmadis. 

5. The Ahrar speakers arc also trying to incite Muslims not to 

alloAv the Ahmadis to bury their dead Ahmadis in their 
graveyards. 

6. The Ahrar speakers have been trying to press upon the people 

that the Prime Minister of Pakistan and the C!^liicf Minister of 
the Punjab are supporting tlie Ahmarlis and that is why 
they have not aeecdcd to their <lemands of declaring the Ah¬ 
madis as a separate community and turning out Chaudhri 
Zafrullah Khan from the Pakistan Cabinet. 

7. The Ahrar speakers have b(‘,en trying to emphasise in their 

speeches that the Mirzais should not be allowed to hold key 
posts in the Pakistan Army or other services. In this way they 



have' b(*en trying to foster communalism between the Ahmadis 
and other Muslims in the sorvioos. 

8. The Ahrar speakers have been openly preaching that Mirza 
Mahmud Ahmad of Rabwah and his followers are not loyal 
to the Pakistan State and they are anxious to re-unite Pakistan 
with India as Qadian, where the founder of their sect is buried, 
is in India and they are anxious to go back to Qadian. 

th 1’he Alirar speakers have also been preaching time and again 
I hat it was due 1o t he trc'aetiery of Mirza Mahmud Ahmad 
and Phaudhri Zafrullah Khan that llu^ Gurdaspur district 
was annexed to India an ' not to Pakistan. 

10. d’ic' Alirar speakers have also becni lueacdiing tliat the Kashmir 

(pi 'slion laid not been solved due to Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan's 
insincerity and the strn'nod relations Ixf vvaam Pakistan and 
Afghanistan wore also due to Ids pn'.stnicc in tlie Pakistan 
(-abinet. 

11. The Ahrar speakers have also been broadcasting in their speeches 

that Cliaudhri Zafrullah Khan was an agent of the British 
and the Ahiiiadiya sect was encouraged and developed by the 
Britisli Governnnuit because its founder was against ‘Jihad’. 

The daily ‘Zaminda' * and the ‘Azad’ which is an organ of tlie Ahrar 
almost daily publish artieh'S in their jiapers wliic'h are scanda¬ 
lous and vilifying to the Ahmadis, the founder of their sect 
and Chaudhri Zafrullah Kiiaii. 

12. The result of all this agitat ion oji the part of the Ahrar is that 

the rc'latious between the Muslims and the Ahmadis have 
})(‘come more strained and tlu' generality of th(^ p(x>y)le have 
begun to tiiink tliat those who are at the helm of aifairs in 
this country fiavc no regard for the feelings of the ])eople and 
support the Alimadis, Ju this wa}^ the State luis suffered 
and the Ahrar leaders liave gained in their st.ataire in the 
public eye. Another result of this agitation has hern that the 
whole class of mvllas has bcconve turbulent in their daily utter¬ 
ances and IViday sermons. Instead of confining tlicir ser¬ 
mons on religion they now an' invariably indulging in politics, 
jiarticularly in their Friday sermons/’ 

The meet ing was held on 24th Receinher 1952 in the Chief Minister’s 
room in which Mr. Qurban Ali Khan, Inspector-General of Police, Home Sec¬ 
retary and Mr. Anwar Ali, D. I.-G., C. I. D., took part. The only decision taken 
was that where a s]a;cch ofTmah'd against a provision of law, legal action should 
he taken anfl tliat it was not necessary to tak(^ any further action. In com¬ 
pliance with this order a letter was written to 8. P., Sialkot, pointing out to 
him that as Manzur Ahmad, Karamat Ali and Bashir Ahmad, whose pro- 
Sf»(Mition had been reiiommended by him and the District Magistrate for speeches 
at the Gulu Shah Fair were petty porSfins, it would not Ik' useful to prosecute 
them on this oeiasioii. 



A coiiforencc uiulw tho auspices of All Muslim Parties Convention 
was again going to be held in Sialkot on 9tb and 10th February 1953. Though 
the conference was advertised by one Allama Muhammad Yaqub Khan, the 
Ahrar were at the back of the whole sliou. On 0th November 1952, Mr- 
Ghulam Sarwar Khan, Deputy Commissiom-r, Sialkot, wrote to the Commis¬ 
sioner saying that though Government instructions contained in D. O. letter 
No. 6469-84-BDSB, dated the 5th June 19.52, were clear on the point that 
.section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, should be i)romulg')tcd, it had been 
susbequently decided in a conference of officers held under Ihe chairmanship 
of tho Chief Secretary in his office on Saturday, the .5th July 1952, that tho 
Convention called for tho 13t h .July 1952 in Lahore was not to be interfered with 
and that ho took this decision to mean that no interference with such m(^et- 
ings was called for by the district authorities. He pointed out that such 
conferences were held at Gujranwala and Lahore and no action was taken and 
inquired whether tho same i)oli('y was intended to be followed in tho district 
of Sialkot. A copy of this letter was forwarded demi-officially to the Chief 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, which was placed before the Home Sec¬ 
retary on 9th November 1952. The Commi.ssioncr forwarded the Deputy 
Commissioner’s reference to the Chief Secretary on 9th November 1952, with 
the opinion that the action proposed to be tak<‘u by the D. C., Sialkot, in not 
interfering with the conferenec appeared to be right. The Home Secretary 
noted that Government had no desire of issuing orders contrary to what the 
District Magistrate intended to do and that, in view of the last sentence of tho 
District Magistrate’s letter, no action was necessary. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE ULAMA AND THEIR INTERVIEWS WITH THE 
PRIME MINISTER AND THE CHIEF MINISTER 

'Tlie first person to draw the .attention of the Prime Minister, Khwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din, to the .seriousness of the Qadi.ani movement was Qazi Ehsan 
Ahmad Shujabadi. Opposition of Qadianiy;\’at a 7 )])oars to be this man’s 
sole interest in life and he carries wherever he goes a large wooden box full of 
Ahmadiya and anti - Ah in ad iy a literature. E^'ery calamity, catastrophe or 
other unfortunate event th.at falls to Pakistan or tounyonoel.se, including 
sucJi events as the assassination of the Quaid-i-Millat and tho .air crashes, not 
to speak of more important, political events, is always ascribed by Shujabadi 
to tho machinations of the Ahnnulis. In March 1950 Shujabadi succeeded in 
persuading another divine of Karachi. Maulana Khtisham-ul-Haq Thanvi, 
to go to Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din and t o a.pjirise him of the great discontent 
.and i dignation that prevailed .against the Ahmadis in tlic country. They both 
went to Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din and saw him on 3rd March 1950, Shujabadi 
carrying his wooden box with him. He brought i)ut from this box some Qadiani 
literature perusal tif which horrified Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din. 

It has been already mentioned that the demands against the Ahmadis 
were formulated by the vlamn some time in June 19.52 in Karachi and on 13th 
July 1952 in Lahore when a Majlis-i-.'Vmal w-as constituted to devise measures 
to secure ac-ceptancc of the demands. One of tho methods adopted by the 
members of Majlis-i-Amal was to wait upon Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, tho Prime 
Minister, and to convince him of the justice of the demands. The first inter- 
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view with the Prime Minister was by Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan sometimes 
in July, 1952, when he happened to be in Karachi in connection with a press 
conference. The Maulana mentioned the demands to the Prime Minister 
and watched his reaction. The Maulana has producefl a memorandum, Ex. 
D. E, 16, and claims that this contains exactly what th(.^ Prime Minister said 
to him :— 

''Mujhe mulk he jazahat aur ihsamt ha pum ilm hal. Main janta 
hun Iceh Musalrnan hiya chahte ha in hhin main unhen kahunga 
kch hukmnai ntike jazahat ka pnra pvra ihiram. karti hat, 
lekin unke muhllhat ko punt karm. kp. rasle men kuchh a'ini 
dmhioarian hain. Vn dushmirioyi ko dur karne mm kuchh 
waqt lage^^ga. Idiye. Mumlmanon ko tawaqqnf aur itminan se 
kam hna clmhiye. Aman a-nr qanun ko barqarar rakhne men 
hukumat se ta'awun karna ehihiye. Ham jo hhi faisala karen- 
ge woh Musalmanon ko qahiUi-qahul ho ga. Ap-7ie kaha kch 
ye faisala ulama-i-karam ki 'ain marzi he mutabiq hoga. Meri 
hukumat 14 August ko hunyadi hikmat-i-amli ka i'lan kar-d^.gi, 
Mujhe ummid hai kch yeh uHizahat mulk ki ral a'rna ko mutma'in 
lar-degi,'* 

TRANSLATION) 

“1 am fully alive to the feelings and sentiments of tiie country. I 
know what the Musalmans want. I wish to tell them that the 
Government fully respects their sentiincuts, but there are 
certain constitutional difficulties in the way of acceptance* 
of their demands. It will take some* Tiiiu* to remove those 
difficulties. The Musalmans should, therefore, wait and be 
calm. They should co-operate with the Government in main¬ 
taining law and order. Whatever* we decide, shall be accep¬ 
table to the Musalmans, He said, 'That decision will be 
exactly in accord with the w ishes of the ulama also. My 
Goveriiineiit w ill announce its basic policy on the I4th of August, 
r hope that this clarification will satisfy the fiublic opinion’.” 

Klnvaja Nazim-ud-Din’s accoiinl of wiiat transpired at this interview 
is different. He has stated t hat all that he said to Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan 
was that he would deal with this question in his speech on the Pakistan Da>' 
on 14th August. 

On return from Karac^hi Maulana Akhtar Ali Kiiaii published in bold 
headlines in the ‘Zamindar’ of 4th August that the policy of the Central Govern¬ 
ment regarding the Qadiauis would he announced by the Prime Minister in 
his speech on the Pakistan Day and that the announcement would be in 
accordance with the sharVat and t he wishes of the ultima. The Maulana wrongly 
stated in this news item that lie had led a deputation of hhatm-i-nubuwwat 
movement in his interview with the Prime Minister, the fact being that the 
Maulana had gone to Karachi as a member of some press conference and had 
seen Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din in that connection together with some other 
members of that conference, and the subject of Ahmadis happened to be men¬ 
tioned only incidentally. 
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A deputation of Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari, Maulaiia Abul Hasanat 
Muhammad Ahmad, Maulaiia Murtaza Ahmad Khan Maikash, Sheikh Husam- 
iid-Din, Maiil«nna Ehtisham-ul-Haq Thanvi and Maulana Abdul Haamid 
Badayuni met the Prime Minister in Karachi on 13th August and presented 
to him a written memorandum, stating the grievances against the Ahmadis 
and the following demands in respect of them :— 

(1) that the Ahmadis be declared a minority ; 

(2) that (yhaudhii Zafrullah Khan be removed from the office of 

For(M*gn Minister ; and 

(3) that the Ahmadis be removed from key posts in the State, 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-I)in said that he was just then busy in some engagements 
for the following day, which was the Pakistan Day, and that he did not have 
enough time to discuss the matter. He suggested that the deputationists could 
come to him after he was free from his engagements for the Pakistan Day. In 
his broadcast on the Pakistan Day the Prime Minister did not say one word 
about the Ahmadis or (he demands against them. On the contrary, that 
speech contained a vciknl reference to, and denunciation of false rumours in 
newspapers and to internal disruptive elements whi(‘h, if not cheeked, were 
likely to disintegrate the country. 

On the same day, however, the Central (Tovernmeid issued the follow- 
ing cryptic communique :— 

‘‘The Government of Pakistan have decided that no member of any 
Provincial or Federal Council of Ministers should use his official 
]) 08 ition in propagating any sectarian creed among those persons 
who come in contact with him. Every Governor is being 
asked to communicate this decision to all the Ministers con¬ 
cerned, and it is hoped that no Minister will in fiit uro depart 
from this rule. 

•‘Tlie Government of Pakistan have received frequent complaints 
that certain officials of the Central and Provincial Governments 
belonging to a particular sect abuse their official position iu 
propagating their sectarian creed among their subordinates 
and other persons who come in contact with them in theii’ 
official capacity. The Government take a serious view of this 
matter and have accordingly decided to stop this undersirable 
activity at once and to prohibit in future the propagation of 
any sectarian creed in this objectionable manner. 

“The Government Service Conduct Rules arc being amended in this 
behalf. 

*‘The Government wish to make it known that drastic action will be 
taken against any person who oftends against this rule, irres¬ 
pective of the sect to which he may belong. The Provincial 
and State Governments in Pakistan have also been asked to 
take similar action.” 
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Since tliis communi(iue was generally understood to bo direoted against 
Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan and oilier Ahmadi offi('ers, Diaudhri Zafrullah 
Khan immediately issued tlie following ]>ress slatem(‘nl 

as a Muslim, am a ])as.‘-ionato iH'liever - in at iandaiue with the 
tearhing of [slam as set out in the Holy Qur'an and illustrated 
in the life of the Holy Prophet — in the freedom of conscience. 
In my view the exercise of olfKaal pressure or influence is just 
as rniuh interference with freedom of conscience as direct 
persecution or coercion. On the other hand it is a duty in¬ 
culcated by Islam upon every Muslim that he should, both 
by example and precept, illustralo the teachings of Islam in 
his life. It is a duty which the Muslims during their period 
of decline liave sadly neglected with consecpiences affecting 
their individual and national lives wliich are only too glaring. 

-‘My owui beliefs have never been a matter of secjrecy for those who 
b'twe known me, whether personally or by repute, though 
recently persistent attempts have becx\ made in certain quar¬ 
ters to distort them and to misrepresent them. As I have 
said above I consider it dishonest and wdiolly opposed to the 
teachings of Islam that a person should use his official position 
or authority, whether directly or indirectly, to impose his 
own religious views upon others or to force or persuade any 
person by use of such influence or authority to abjure what 
he believes in. This is widely taught and accepted in the 
community to which I have the honour to belong and I would 
be most surprised and deeply pained if I found that any per¬ 
son belonging to that community acted in contravention of 
this wholesome principle. 

'Mt is true that our views and doctrines are propagated as widely 
as our very limited resources permit. This is done in discharge 
of the obligation resting upon all right-thinking people to en¬ 
deavour earnestly and continuously to propagate by w ord 
and conduct what they .sincerely believe to l)e tlic trutli so 
tliat righteousness and beneficence may be widely spread aii<l 
cstablislied. To have recourse to anything which would 
savour of pressure or coercion or the emjjloymcnt of unhxir 
means would defeat the very object itself. The person in 
respect of whom any such method is emjjloyed is bound to 
react adversely and to feel that he is not being invite<l freely 
and cheerfully to study, ponder and reflect over fundamental 
truths but is being souglit to be dragooned into outward pro¬ 
fession of acceptance of (Tced wliioli his conscience rejects. 

^*There is another aspect of the matter. Members of a community 
which is itself the subject of misrepresenlation and oven per¬ 
secution at the hands of a certain section of those who claim 
to be the overwhelming majority cannot afford to have re- 
cx)urse to such mefhods. Wliile they are denounced and held 
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up to ridicule and hatred for what they do not profess and 
liavo not done they cannot hope to escape punishment 
and sovcMo condemnation if t}je 3 ^ in their turn would begin 
to ado])t and use mcdhods w]u(?h are contrary not only to 
Islam but to gocxl sense itself an<l would defeat the very pur- 
])ose in xivw. 

‘‘J welcoine the aniiouiutcment made on bolialf of tlK5 Government 
wliich I hope will be taken to lieart by all sections of the peojde 
of Pakistan and would help to restore an atmosphere of calm¬ 
ness, serenity, reflection and wide toh‘ratice in all matters 
pertaining to faith and eonscienoe. 

“Pailh and belief are the sublimest subjects with which the liurnan 
mind may be concerned and by which it may be swayed. In 
this sphere the most scrupulous caution is necessary lost in 
the eyes of God any of us shouhl become guilty of seeking to 
make a man declare that he believes in something which his 
conscience does not accept or that he has ceased to believe in 
something which his heart and (‘onscionce are passionately 
ilovoted to. Any person who idulges in any such activity, 
whether he is a Minister, an official or an individual in private 
life, is seeking to rannufaeture hypocrites and not sinwre 
believers.” 

Tlie same members of Majlis-i-Amal who iiad met Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
on l.Sth August again waited on him on 16th August. Sardar Abdur Rab 
Nishtar, Mr. Gurmani and Mr. Fazl-ur-Rahman were also present in this 
meeting. The outcome of the interview was tlistinclly disappointing for the 
depot at ionists. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din said that the question whether Ah- 
madis .should be declared a non-Muslim minority was for the Constituent As¬ 
sembly and tliat lie was not willing to make any move in that direction. 
Chaudliri Zafrullah Khan, he said, had been appointe<l by the Quaid-i-Azam 
himself and therefore he would not remove him. As regards the removal of 
Ahma<U /)fficers from key posts, he pointed out that Mio <le}>utationists will 
have to make out a case on the merits. An<l the gi'ievances in the matter of 
Rabwah, he coucluded, could be represented to the Provincial Government. 

]\lauliiiui Abul Hasanat Sayyad Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, Maulana 
Murtaza Ahmad Kliaii Maikash, Sheikli Husani-ud-I)in and Maulana Daud 
Ghaznavi met the C-hief Minister of the Punjab on 29tJi September 1952 and 
placed before him their grievances against the Ahmadis, including the givint 
of land for an exclusively Ahmadi\a. ctjloiiy at. RabwaJi, improper allotments, 
and what the dojiutationists considered an ammurution seandal. The Chief 
Minister ja’oniised to look into tlie matter. 

ALL PAKISTAN MCSLllM PARTIES CONVEN^riON 

We have already mentioned that after Chaudliri Zafrullah Khan's 
speech in Jehangir Park, Karachi, in May 1952, a meeting of vJama belonging 
to different scliools was held in Karachi on 2nd June, in which the demands 
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against the Ahmadis were formulated and a board of idatna a])])oiuto(l. A 
meeting of this Board was held on 15th August which was attended on special 
invitation by Sheikh Husam-ud-Din, Maulana Abul Hasaiiat Sayyad Muham¬ 
mad Ahmad, Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari and Maulana Murtaza Ahmad Khan 
Maikash who were members of a deputation which had (^om(' from tli(i Punjab. 
The Board decided to call an All Pakistan Muslim Parties Ooiw cutJon for 
15th, 16th and J7th September. It appears that no steps wen* taken to call the 
Convention in Septem>)er and some of the mejnbers of tlu^ ]h>ar(l bewail to 
show signs of impatience. A meeting of IheBoanl was ]H‘]d on lolh December 
1952, will eh was attended on s})ecial invitation by Sheikli Husain-ud-l )in, 
Sayyad Muzaffar AU Slianisi and Sayyad Munaw^\al• Ali Shah, hut there is !io 
n^cord of lh(* decisions taken. 

On 2Hrd DeceiulHU* 1952 Maulana i>uud Gliaznavi addi’ess(‘d a letter 
to Maulana Eh\is’nam-nl-lla(^ (omplairiing of the delay in ealling the Con¬ 
vention and imjjressiiig u[)o]i him the necessity of doing so as early as possible. 
He stated in that letter that if there were some tinaueiid difficulties in making 
the arrangements, th(i Punjab Majlis-i-Amal was Milling io undertake the 
entire financial r(*s]>oiisibility. Maulana Muhammad Sluifi also wrote to 
Maulana Ehtisliam-ul-Haq on 22nd October 1952 in the same strain as Maulana 
Daud Ghaznavi and suggested that the Convention slioidd lx* called for a date 
during the days that the nlavia u'ould be in Karachi in connection with an 
ulama conference w hich was mooting to consider tlie jiroposals of the Basic 
Principles Commitiee. Consequently invitations were issued on 11th De¬ 
cember J952 by the convener Maulana Ehtisham-ul-Haq for a meeting of the 
All Pakistan MusUm I'artios Convention on 10th, 17th and 18th January 1952. 

There is soinc^ difference between the versions of the I\Iajlis-i-Amal and 
the Ahrar on tlie one side and the Jama’at-i-Islami and Maulana Abul Ala 
Maudoodi on tiie other as to what happened during Die deliberations of this 
Convention. According to the wTitten statement of Majlis-i-Amal, a meeting 
of the Convtuition w^as held after Friday prayers on 16th January 1953 which 
was attanded by the leading ularm of Pakistan and in which the question 
of Ahmadiyyat was discussed and a Subjects Committee formed. The written 
statement mentions the names of the following ulama who attended it:— 

(1) Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, President, Jama’at-i-Tslami, Lahore. 

(2) Haji Muhammad Amin, Amir-i-Jama’at-i-Najia. 

(3) Khalifa Haji Tarangzai from Peshawar. 

(4) Hazrat Pir Sarsina Sharif, Amir, Hizbullah, Dacca, Bengal. 

(6) Maulana Raghib Ahsan, M.A., Dacca. 

(6) Maulana Aziz-ur-Rahman, Nazim, Hizbullah, Dacca. 

(7) Maulana Athar Ali, Dacca. 

(8) Maulana Sak}iawat-ul-Ambiy 3 m, Dacca. 

(9) Maulana Muhammad Yusuf Bauoori, Sadar Miidarris, Dar-iil- 

Uloom, Tando Allah Yar. 

(10) Maulana Shams-ul-Haq, Wazir-i-Mu’arif, Kalat. 

(11) Maulana Ibrahim Mir Sialkoti. 
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(12) !Maulana Ahmad Ali, Sadr, dami^at-iil-Ulama-i-Islam, 

Shoranwala Gate, Lahore. 

(13) Maiilana Muhammad Hasan, Jami’ Ashrafia, Nila Gumbad, 

Ltdiorc- 

(14) Maulana Muliammad Idris, Sadr Mudarris, Jami’ Ashrafia, 

Nila (Uimbad, Lahore. 

(15) Maulana Zai’ar Ahmad Usmani. SecnMary, Ta’Iimai-i-lslami 

lh)ard, Karachi. 

(Ifi) Maulana Sayyad Siilenian Nadvi, Vr(\sident, Tadimat-i-Tslami 
Board, Karachi. 

(17) INhnilana Muhammad Shafi, Mufti-i-DfX)band, Member, Ta’limat- 
i-Islam) Board, Karachi. 

(IS)]]\lanlaiia Sultan Ahmad, Amir-i-Jama’atd-Tslami, Karachi and 
Sind. 

(lb) Maulana. Mufti Sahib Dad Khan. .Arabic T(iach<T, Sind Aladrisa, 
Karachi. 

(20) Maulana Abdul Haamid Badayuni, lh’(‘sident, Jami’ai-ul-Ulama- 

i-Karachi and Sind. 

(21) Alaulana Muhammad Yusuf (’alciitt vi. President, Jami’at-i-Ahl-- 

Hadith, Karachi. 

(22) Maulana .Muhammad Ismail, Nazim-i-Jamihit-bAhhi-Ha(lith. 

(23) Alaulana Sayyad Daud Ghazauvi, M. L. A.. President, Jami’at- 

i-Ahld-Hadith, Maghribi Pakistan. 

(24) Alaulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundri, General Secretaiy, Majlis-i- 

Ahrar, Punjab, Multan. 

(25) Miiulana Sayyad Ata I711ah Sliali Bukhari, Amir-i-Shari’at. 

(26) Maulana Mateen, Nazim, Jami’at-ul-Ulama-i-Islam, Karaclii. 

(27) l\Iaulaiia Ehtisham-uI-Haq, Con\(‘uer, All Muslim Parties Con¬ 

vention, Karachi. 

(28) Alaulana Abul Hasarud Sayyad Muliammad Ahmad Qadri, Pre¬ 

sident, Jamihit-ul-UIama-i-Pakistan ajid President of Majlis-i- 
.Vmal. 

Aftt*r niaghritf ])rayers on 17th January 1953, a meeting of tlie Sub¬ 
jects Committee* uas held and on the 18th January the second meeting of the 
Convention came off. ir vhieh vhe following resolutions w-ere passed:— 

(1) That since, in vie^v of the attitude of Jvliwaja Nazim-ud-Din, 

Prime Minist^er of Pakistan, there is no hope of the demands in 
respect of the Mirzais being accepted, the All Muslim Parties 
Convention comes to the conclusion that in the circumstances 
raat iqdani has become inevitable to secure acceptance of the 
demands. 

(2) That since the Government is not prepared to declare the Mirzais 

(i non-Muslim minority, it has become necessary to adopt 
means to exclude the Mirzai sect from Millat-i-Islamia and one 
of these mc^aiis is completely to boycott this sect. 
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(3) That since the (h'niand for th(‘ removal of 8ir Zafnillah Khan, 

the Mirzai Foreign Minister, has not yet been conceded, the 
Convention demands the resignation of Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, 
so that the Muslims of Pakistan should be able to follow and 
])re.serve their religious beliefs and .Tslainie traditions. 

(4) That in order to give a [)ractieal shap(‘ i.o the demands mentioned 

above, th(‘ Convention proposes that it should make leading 
Miisalnians and the re])resentatives of difVen^ni I’eligious parties 
members of tin* <T(‘noral Council. 

(6) That the Ceneial Council slumld elt‘ct hih^Mi of its members as 
members of the Couiual of Action. 

(6) That the General Council elects tli<' h>Ilo\\ iiig (‘ight as members of 

the Council ot Action: 

(1) Maulana Sayya-d Abul Hasanat Muhammad Ahmad Q.adri; 

(2) Amir-i-8hari‘at 8ayyad Ata Cllah 8hah Bukhari; 

(3) Maulana Ahul Ala Maudoodi; 

(4) Maulana Abdul Haamid Biulavnni, 

(5) Hatiz Kifaynt Husain; 

(6) Maulana Ehtishan^-ul-Haq Thanvi: 

(7) Ahu 8aleh Muhammad Jafar. Pii* ot*8arsina Sfiarif, East Pakis- 

taji; and 

(8) Maulana Muliammad \'usuf Calcuttvi; 

and autho’ ise's tliesc memlxTs to co-opt the remaining seven 
members. 

(7) The Council of Action is authorised to chalk out a programme of 

act ion to ha\ e the demands accepted. 

(8) The Council ot Action is directed that before adopting any prac¬ 

tical ])rogramme it should organise a. representative deputation 
to wait on the Central Government and to apprise it of the 
final decision of the people. This deputation will have the 
autliorit\' to give furtlu^r time to the Cabinet for a final reply. 
After the inaghrib j)raycrs tin* same day, a meeting of t he eight members 
of the Council of Action uas held and the following seven members were co¬ 
opted :— 

(1) Pir Ghiilam Majaddid 8arhaddi; 

(2) Maulana Nur-ul-Hasan; 

(3) Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari; 

(4) Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan; 

(6) Maulana Ismail Gujranwahi; 

(0) Saliibzada Faiz-ul-ilasan; and 

(7) Ilaji Muhammad Amin 8arhaddi. 

In the same meeding, the Majlis-i-Amal organised a deputation to wait on 
Khwaja ISIazini-iid-Din. Accordingly, a deputation led by Maulana Abdul 
Haamid Baclayuni and consisting of (1) Pir 8abib of 8ar8ina Sharif, (2) Sayyad 
Muzafifar Ali Shamsi, Secretary, Idarah-i-Tahafinz-i-Huquq-i-Shia, Lahore, and 
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(3) Master Taj-ucl-Din Ansari, President, Majlis-i-Ahrar, met Khwaja Nazim- 
ud-l)iu on 22nd January 1953. Khwaja Sahib expressed sympathy with 
the demands but showed his inability to accept them. 

The written statement of the Majlis-i-Alirar is to the same effect, except 
that, according to it, the deputation was organised on 16th January which met 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din on 21st January. This written statement further alleges 
that a meeting of the eight elected members was fixed for the evening of 18th 
January and that during tlie day, at a dinner arranged by a friend of Mufti 
Muhammad Shafi, Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi informed the other members 
that he would not bo able lo attcuid the (5\oning session, because he had to 
complete the amendments to the proposed (onstitutional ])roj)osal8 and on the 
next morning he had to go to Lahore. He suggested that the elected members 
could meet in the evening and co-opt the remaining seven members. Another 
point on which the written statement of the Ahrar differs is that Master 
Taj-ud-Din Ansari was substituted not for Maulana Muhammad Yusuf Calcuttvi 
hut for Maulana Athar Ali of Bengal. 

The version of Jama‘at-i-Island is as follows :— 

In January 1953, a convention represented by thriiy-three leading 
ulama of all shades of opinion was held in Karachi to consider constitutional 
recommendatious of the Basic Principles Committee. Immediately after this 
convention an All Pakistan Muslim Parties Convention w^as called to consider 
the situation arising out of the Tahaffuz-j-Kluitm-i-Nubuwwat movement. 
Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi also took part In this Convention and proposed in the 
Subjects Committee that as the ulama had included the Qadiani problem among 
the amendments suggested by them to the Basic Princii)les Committee’s Report, 
no separate action on that score was now called for. After a long discussion this 
proposal of the Maulana was acccptc^d. Unfortunately, however, it was not 
allowed to he moved in the open session on account of a technical ruling given 
by the Chairman of the meeting. Failing in this effort, the Maulana moved 
that a Central Majlis-i-Amal be formed and that this body should be made tin* 
sole authority for laying down a programme to have the Qadiani problem solver! 
constitutionally and that no other organisation or individual sliould he allow¬ 
ed to deal with tluit problem. ITnfortunately again, the personnel of the Majlis- 
i-Amal was not completed and thus the proposefl Majlis did not formally come 
into existeiK^e, In the opinion of the Jama'at, therefore, all the activities 
of the member organisations of the Convention from the 17th January to 
26th February 1953 were without constitutional sanction and, Kltra 
virtfi. The deputation, wliich waited on the Prime Minister of Pakistan on the 
22 nd January and delivered the direct action ultimatum, w^as similarly unau¬ 
thorised and, in any case, it did not represent the Convention correctly. 
The one-month notice which this deputation gave to the Pi-ime Minister was 
without any authorisation from any constitutional body. The Jama‘at through 
its Amir, Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, strongly criticised these unconstitu¬ 
tional steps and demanded of the Majlis-i-Amal of the Punjab on the 13th 
of February 1953 that a meeting of the Central Majlis-i-Amal be called 
immediately and all other activities in the matter stopped. This was done first- 
through Malik Nasanillah Khan Aziz and again through him and Mian Tufail 
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Muhammad, General Secretary of the .lama‘a.i. On the 19th February 1963, 
the Secretary of the Jama Sat issued directions to the members not to sign the 
forms which were being circulated by the Majlis-i-Amal for enrolment of 
volunteers for direct action, lie also made it (^leaj* that unless the Central 
Majlis-i-Amal sanctioned any juGgrainme, no one belonging to the Jama‘at 
should take jiart in these activities. In fact, two jncmbers were expelled from 
the Jama at ibr violating these instrm^tions. On tlie 2()th February, the first 
meeting of tlje Central Majlis-i-Anuxl took ])lace in Karachi in which the 
Maulana through liis r(‘preseiitative MauJana Sultan Ahmad. Amird-Jama'at- 
i-Lslami, Karachi anrl Sind, made it clear tliat, as the direct action i)rogramme 
had been det.ided upon in an iinconstitntionai maniuT, all activities in connec¬ 
tion with it should be stopped and only the orders of the Central Majlis-i-Amal 
in this respect be acted uiKm. Ma\iiana Sultan Ahmad was authorised to dis¬ 
sociate Jama‘at-i-T.slaini from the C‘entral Majlis-i-Amal if Maulana's proposal 
Avas not agr(‘e(l to. it is an irony of fate that instead of somebody listening 
to reason, the Central Majlis-i-Amal itself Asas dissolved and an entirely new 
direct action comniiltea* foimed Avhich started direct action on the next day. 
The Jainn‘at-i-lslami as such aaus not a jnember of this ncAV or any other direct 
action committee, nor was ai^y idividual belonging to the Jama‘at alloAved to 
(jnrol hinisc‘iras a (lir*'ct-,act ion Avorker. The Maulana madc^ it quite obvious to 
everybody by his ojcicrs and by liis ac tion in ex])elling two of the members of 
tJie Jama‘at f or an allc'gcd disobedieiu'e of liis order that the Jama‘at did not 
believe in or sup])ort tlic dirca;! ac^tion in any manncT and liad completely dis¬ 
sociated itself from such actiAities. 

According to the w ritten statement of Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, the 
Ahrar started agitation ox er the Qadiaiii cpiestion in May 1952. The view of 
the Jama‘at-i-lslami at that time was that the demand for the declaration of 
Qadianis as a minority Avas right but that since the constitution was in the 
making it was not right lor the Musalinans to divert their attention to any 
unconstitutional agitation and that all efforts should bc^ concentrated on hav¬ 
ing a truly Islamic constitution jiasscd and to have the cpiestion of Qadianis 
settled ill the making of the constitution itself. This view of the Jama*at 
was expressed in tlie Majlis-i-Shura's resolution of 8th July 1952. The Ahrar 
convened in July 1952 a coiiA cntion of all religious parties and an invitation 
for it was also received by the Jama‘at-i-Islami which deputed Maulana Amin 
Ahsan Islalii and INlalik Nasarullah Khan Aziz to join that convention and to 
present the vicAv of the »laina‘at. At the convention a Majlis-i-Amal was formed 
and Iavo seats on it were offered to the Jama‘at-i-Islami but the Jama*at did 
not accept them. IMaulana Abul Ala Maudoodi was onc^ of the thirty-three 
ulaytui Avho liad gathered in Karac-hi in January 195,‘j to (consider the Basic 
IVinciples Committee’s ]ic])ort. One of the amendments to that Report was 
that the Qadianis should be included among the minorities for whom sejiarate 
seats were to be reserved by separate election. In the middle of January 
was held an All Muslim Parties ( Convention in Karaclii the object of which was to 
consider the question of Tahalfuz-i-Kliatm-i-Nubuwwat. The proposal to form 
a Central Majlis-i-Amal was moved by Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi himself 
but no meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal was held till 26th February. The seven 
members w^ere not duly co-opted and, therefore, all the proceedings taken by the 
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member parties of the Convention from 17th January to the 27th February 
were invalid, including the formation of the deputation which waited on the 
Prime Minister on the 23rd January, the delivery of the one-month notice to him, 
the subsequent announcement of dii*ect action and tlie steps actually taken in 
the Punjab in connection with the direct action. The Maulana protested 
against these irregularities at a meeting of the Punjab Majlis-i-Amal held on 
13th February at l^ahore by means of written objections sent by him through 
Malik Nasarullah Khan Aziz and demanded that a meeting of the Central 
Majlis-i-Amal be (ailed and all proceedings suspended in the meanwhile. On 
tliifi, it was dcH.idcid that a meeting of the Central Majlis-i-Amal should be 
called for 1 Till February but no meeting was held and the Maulana again object¬ 
ed in uTiting before* the Majlis-i-Amal through Mian Tufail Muhammad and 
Malik IVJasarulhdi Khan Aziz. The meeting of the Central Majlis-i-Amal was 
then hold on 201 h February. At this meeting, Maulana ISutian Ahmad, Amir-i- 
darna‘at-i-lsianii, Karachi and Sind, was present on behali* of the Jama'at and 
iu; v.\>s asked by the Maulana to communicate his written objections to thc^ 
irregularities and to recall the programme of direct action. Maulana Sultan 
Ahmad was further directed that if the Central Majlis-i-Amal did not agree, 
lie sliould dissociate the Jama'at from the proceedings. But at Karachi, 
the Central Majlis-i-Amal itself was abolished and was replaced by a direct 
action committee whicli announced direct action on the following day. No 
inemher of tlie Jaiiia‘at-i-lslami w\as a member of tliis direct action committee, 
'rhe Jama‘at in a re solution of the Majlis-i-Shura, whicdi was held on the 4th/ 
otli March, dissoc iated itself from the direct action. The rest of the WTitten 
'-tat(*ment of t he* ■\Iaulana is the same as that of the Jama^at. 

d'hus theue^ is an issue between the Majlis-i-Anial, Punjab, and the Ahrar 
on the one side and the Jama‘at-i-Islami and Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi on 
the other w^hether tJama‘at-i-Islami \vas a party to the direct action resolution 
and t ;0 the subsecjuent action taken in pursuance of that resolution. We 
have at the present stage merely stated the j)oints of difference between the two 
( ontending j)arties and wdien we come to deal with the question of responsibih- 
ty w e shall discuss the whole evidence on this ])art cjf the case in order to 
determine the question of the extent to which the Jama‘at-i-Islami is responsible 
for the disturbance's wdiich came as a sequel to the direct action resolution and 
programme. 

MORE fNTERATEWS WITH THE PRIME MINISTER AND CHIEF 

MINISTER 

Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din came to Lahore on Itith February 1053, and a 
deputation consisting of Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan, Maulana Abul Hasanat, 
Sayyed Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, Sayyed Mazaffar Ali Shamsi, Master Taj- 
ud-Diii Ansari and Hafiz Khadim Husain met him in order to inquire what atti- 
tude he intended to adopt in regard to the demands. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
replied that ho had difficulties of which the deputationists had no knowledge 
and hinted that the demands could not be accepted. He, however, told them 
that if they wanted to have further discussion, they could come down to 
Karachi. 
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On 2()th February another deputation comprising Maulana Muhammad 
Bakhah Muslim, 8uii (Jhulatn Muhammad Taranuum, Sayyad Muzaffar Ali 
Shamsi and Hafiz Kifayat Husain met the Chief Minister of the Punjab to 
remind him of their griovanoos agai 'st the Ahmadis, which could be redress¬ 
ed by the Provincial (io\ ernment. The Chief Minister replied that he was 
looking into the matter. 

Another deputation ni the tdania met ivhwaja Nazim-ud-Diu in Karachi 
oil 21st February 1'he de])utatieu eoiisistod of Maulana Suloman Nadvi, 

Mauliiia Ehii'ham-ul-li;iq Thauvi, MuTti Muhammad Shah, Maulana Akhtar 
Ali Khan au<l Maulana Ab<tul Haainid Badayiini. The doputationists told 
Kliwaja Sahib tliat otic moiitfi's ultimatum had exjiired but no reply to the 
demands had yet boon given by him. Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar also was 
present at this interviou. In the course of the talk Maulana Ehtisham-ul-Haq 
A^Tote som(‘thing on a slip of paper and passed it on to others who nodded approv¬ 
ingly ex('opt Maulana Abdul Haamid Badayuni. 

On th(‘ folhming day Khwaja Nazim-ud-Diii received a telojihone call 
from Maulana Abdul Haamid Badayuni who said that some wZawa from the 
Punjal) were coming for an interview with Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din and that 
the vJama who had waited on iiim on the jirevi^ais day should not be called 
at the interview with the Punjab ulama. Sometime later the same day, 
Maulana Abdul Haamid Badayuni came to Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din accompani¬ 
ed by Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari, Maulana Abul Hasanat Sayyad Muhammad 
Ahmad Qadri and Sayyad Muzaffar Ali Shamsi. Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
was again present at the interview. Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan had left/ for 
Bahawal])ur and he was telephoned to come down to Karachi but he said 
that he had to return to Lahore and could come to Karachi only if the Governor- 
GeiKirnr^ Vikincr Mas sent to liim. At this interview the demands were repeat¬ 
ed but the deputationists were tol<l more distinctly that the demands could 
neither he aceef)1ed nor moved by Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din in the Constituent 
.\>s9emhly. 

mPECT ACTION DECIDED UPON 

A ru( ( <ii»g of the (!entral ]\rajIis-i-Amal was held in Karachi on 
E(‘l>ni;ny itto.'k Presemt at that meeting were :— 

(1) Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari, 

(2) Saliihzada Faiz-ul-Hasan, 

12 ) Maulana Sultan Ahmad, Amir-i-Jama‘at-i-Tslami, Sind and 
Karachi. 

(1) Sayyad Nur-uMlasan Bukhari, 

(d) Maulana Abiil llasaTiat Sayyad Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, 

(0) Maulana, Muhammad Abdul Haamid Badayuni, 

(7) Maulana Ehtisham-ul-TTaq Thanvi, 

(8) Sayyad Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari, 

(9) Maulana Muhammad Yusuf Calcuttvi, and 

(10) Sayyad Mazaffar Ali Shamsi. 

The meeting was presided over by Maulana Abul Hasanat, A resolution was 
passed at flu* meeting to the effect tfiat since the notice decided in the Conven- 
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tion of 18th Jcanuary to be givei) to tlie Centra] Gov tjrumeut iiad boon dul^ handed 
over to that Government by a d(^]>ntation of Majlis-i-Amal and tlio period of the 
notice had expired on 22nd February and four more day luwl spasaed, the form 
of peaceful rast iqdam had to be determined. Tlio form of raM Iqdurn decided 
uj)on was lliat five volunteers, bearing jdaeards with the demands written 
on them, were to go to the residence of the Prime Minister throiigli by roads, 
not by a thoroughfare, tliat if the volunteers were stopped by the sentry, they 
were t.o say that tliey had come to place tlie demands }>efore the Prime Minister 
and to request him to accept tliem and that they would rc^turn only if the 
Prime Minister declared that he accepted the demands. If thovso volunteers 
were arrested, the Council of Action would send another bateli of five volunteers, 
and this was to continue in a pcjac^cful manner until the demands were accepted. 
Phe n'sidcnce of the Go vwnor-General also was to be similarly picketed to avoid 
the impression that the movement was directed against the Prime Minister 
because he was a Bengali. Maulana Abul Hasanat Sayyad Muhammad Alimad 
was appointed as tlie di(d.ator of the sacred movement and he was permitted to 
nominate a successor if he was arresUid. It was also resolved that in the public 
meeting tliat was going to be held that very evening in Aram Bagh, the public 
were to be advised to carry on their usual business and not to accompany the 
volunteers. 

PREPARATIONS TO MEET THE THHEAJ' OF DIRECT ACTION 
In the Punjab information began to pour in that the threat of direct 
action was materialising and (hat a movement of full-fledged civil dis¬ 
obedience was soon going to bo launched. On 16tb February or thereabout 
the C. I. D. Punjab received the following information from tiie Intelligence 
Bureau, Karachi :— 

‘ • Intolligence Bureau 
Government of Pakistan. 
Karachi, Feb. 14th, 1953. 

CIRCULAR memorandum 

“A source report which appears to have some substance in it shows 
that the sponsors of tlie khatm i-nulmuruKit agitation are 
planning to start a full-fledged agitation in Punjab and Karachi 
from Felruar/ 22n(l, 19^3 in cmnection wifli their five- 
point demand for (I) removal of Hon’ble Chaudhri Mu- 
haminnd ZcTmllah Khan from the post of Foreign Mirikter- 
ship, (2) di'^lsraGon o^' Qadianis a« a minority, (3) taking away 
the land vbicl) has been given to the Oadianis in Rabwah aiifl 
iituising it for the ndiabilitat ion of refugees, (4) removal of 
Qadiaris from key pf»shs and their rcolacenjont by Musalmans, 
and (5) framing the constitution of Pakistan on purely Islamic 
lines. 

*‘2. The first person who will offtT himself for arrest in connection 
with this agitation in Punjab will possibly be vSabibzada Pir 
Faiz-ul-Hasan who has about 30,000 murids. It is said that 
all his murids will follow suit. 
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‘*3. At Karachi plana for the launching of the agitation will be com¬ 
pleted by one Muhammad Johat, Naib Nazim-i-Ala of the 
Jama‘at Khatm-i-Nubuwwat instead of Lai Husain Akhtar 
who is reported to have fallen from grace on account of havinij 
spent about Hs. 24,000 during the past year w ithout achieving 
much success. Muhammad Johor is, however, finding it diffi¬ 
cult to launch the operations on account of paucity of volun¬ 
teers. His main job during the next few days will be to raise 
8 s many volunteers as possible for offering themselves for 
arrest . Yesterday he sent one Niaz Ahmad to harangue to the 
Juma Congregation in the Memon Mosque at Boulton Market 
but the latter could not succeed in doing so. Some residents 
of Khudabad and Qaidabad colonies are re])orted to have 
volunteered but their total numlxT has not yet been ascer¬ 
tained. In connection with the raising of volunteers a 
meeting is being ])lanncd to be held within the next few days 
in dahangirabad which is near Usmania colony. 

“4. The directive appears to have been given by Muhammad Ali 
Jullunduri and volunteers have been called upon to get set on 
The mid-night between 21st and 22nd February 1953. 

“5. The .source report mentioned above (*onceriis the operations which 
are being planned in Karachi. It is not known as to what 
plans are being made in other places in Pakistan and therefore 
it is requested that the C. I. Ds. of all Provinces may kindly 
make immediate enquiries for lakirg necessary action”. 

The following tof) secret nio.st immediate rvq)her teJegrain was re¬ 
ceived from Foreign Karachi by ihmjab on JOtli February 
1953:-- 

‘‘Headlines, articles and comments in ‘Zainindar' and ‘Azad' Lahore 
continue to whip up anti-Ahmadi agitation strongly. Some 
recent instances are the editorial and anti-Ahmadi article.^ 
in ‘Zamindar’ of 16th and 17th February respectively an<l 
series of anti-Alimadi articles and poems in ‘Azad’ of 4th, 8th 
and nth February. Provincial Government's attention luis 
been drawn to earlier objectionable articles published in Azad 
from time to time. 

‘‘2. We have now seen a report that anti-Alimadi elements intend 
to give a fillip to the agitation in the Punjab by. courting arrest 
from 22nd February. Central Government would be glad 
to have Provincial Government’s comments on this report 
and also trust that neciessary measures would be undertaken 
to check the press from fanning the agitation”. 

On receipt of this telegram the position was discussed in a meeting of the Chief 
Minister, the Home Secretary and Mr. Anwar Ali who by now had succeeded 
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Mr. Qurban Ali Khan fia lnsj)ect()r-G€neral of Police. The result of the intvl- 
ing was thus recorded by Mr. Anwar Ali on 20th February 1953:— 

“This case was discussed this morning ])y H. 8. and inyaolf with 
H.C.M. The changes which H.C.M. auggested have been in¬ 
corporated in the draft. Will (\ S. kindly sign so that it can 
issue at once ? 

‘ 2. Day after tomorrow being Sunday, action on the draft in Karachi 
may be delayed and J, therefore, suggest that a cypher tele¬ 
gram should be sent in reply to the telegram which eainft 
on 19th February 1953. 

Ihaft is added. 

*‘3. H. C. M. has suggested that further notion on the followinL* lines 
should he takc'n: 

(/) The ugly incidents whii^h have taken place in the Proviin o 
within th(' last month or two and which have been men¬ 
tioned in the letter to the Government of Pakistan, should 
be suitably publicised. H. (\ M. desires tliat H. S. shoiiltl 
send for the eilitors of ‘Afaq’, ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ and ‘Ehsan 
and give them a suitable lead. He also desires that the 
editor of ‘Civil and Military Gazette’ should be spoken ko 
by D. P. il. and advised to w rite .articles about the situation 
in a more objective manner so tliat the public will show 
less apathy to these articles. 

(ii) The workers of tlie All P.arties Muslim Convention who have 
taken a leading part in sponsoring the agitation should be 
sent for by H. 8, and told that llie agitation has no longer 
remained peaceful and that incidents have taken place whioli 
have created genuine fear and alarm in the minds of the 
public. 

They should also be told that in case tJiere is any breach of peace 
or law the Provincial Government will hold the sponsors of 
the agitation directly responsible for it. 

'm) The D. P. R. should be instructed by C. S. to send for 
Maulanas Abul Hasanat, Tarannum and Muhammad Bakhsh 
Muslim and advise them to refrain from making speeches 
which amount to incitement to violation of law' and order. 
Maulana Akhtar Ali should be called by D. P. R. separately 
and also suitably spoken to. 

^*4. H. S. has seen this note and is taking action accordingly. C. S. 
may kindly instruct D. P. R.“ 
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The following t^‘lcgrani was sent by the Cliief Si^eretary on 21st February in 
reply to the eyj)li('r telegram that liad been received from Karachi on 19th 
February :— 

“TIIREATENED AGITATION LS LIKELY TO BE S1\\B/Id^l) AT 
KiVRACHI BUT THERE MAY BE REPERGU8SIONS 
IN THIS AND OTHER, PROVlNtJES ALSO (.) PROVIN^ 
CIAL GOVERNMENT IS IN TOUCH WITH SITUATION 
(.) DETAILED LETTER SEEKING GUIDANCE ISSUED 
TODAY’’. 

This was, with the Chief Minister's approval, aac^ompaTtied by the following 
letter:— 

“No. 2249.BDSB, 


Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 
February 21, 1053 


My dear Ahmad, 

Please refer to Ghias-ud-Din Ahmad’s D. O. letter No. 14t)82-BDSB, 
dated 2l8t October, 1952, to Hameed-ud-Din Alimad on the subject of the 
Ahmadi-Ahrar agitation. 

“2. For some time the tempo of the agitation slowed up but recently 
efl'orts are being made once again with considerable vehemence 
to wKip up popular interest. A large number of conferences 
and meetings have been arranged throughout the Province 
and fiery sj)eeches made. The su})port of mnlla^ hfts been 
enlisted and much venom is being poured against the Ahmadis. 
At Gujranwala printed leaflets were broadcast demandmg 
that Ahmadis should be treated as untouchables and separate 
utensils provided for them at food and drink shops. It wa» 
also advocated for sometime in the Gujranwala district that 
the Ahmadis would not be permitted to be buried in Muslim 
graveyards. It was only as a result of the interference of the 
police that incidents on this account were averted. Ahmadis, 
who felt considerably alarmed over this development, made an 
apYjlicatioii to the District Magistrate for allotment of land 
to be used as a sejiarate graveyard. At Sargodha on 1st Feb¬ 
ruary 1953 the burial of an Ahmadi in the Muslim graveyard 
was obstructed and the situation was saved only as a result of 
the arrival of the police. Social boycott of the Ahmadis is 
being openly preached. At Montgomery, a speaker said that 
the shops of the Ahmadis would be picketed and they would 
not bo allowed to draw water from public wells. The tone of 
the agitation has definitely descondod to a lower plane. A 
campaign for the enlistment of volunteers has been started 
throughout the Province and Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan 
appointed as the first dictator. Tlie volunteers are required 
to sign a pledge wliich binds them to lay thoir life, if iiocossary, 
for the honour of the Prophet, Some volunteers are said to 
have givtm the pledge with their blood. At Lahore, about 
160 persons are said to liave been enlisted. In other parts of 
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the Province, the number of volunteers so far enrolled is esti¬ 
mated to be about 500. The target for the Province is 50,000. 
Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari (President, All Pakistan Majlisd- 
Ahrar), Syed Muzaffar Ali Shamsi, (Secretary, Idara-i-Tahaffuz- 
i-Haquq-Shian) and Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan have become 
particularly aggressive. 

*‘3. The All Muslim Parties Convention which was constituted by 
the Ahrar last July met at Karachi from the 16th to the 18th 
January and passed the usual resolutions. Since their return 
to the Punjab the delegates have shown greater truculence. 
They arc apparently fortified by the sux^port which was given 
to the demand for the declaration of the Ahmadis as a minority 
community by the conference of the uhivia held in Karachi. 
They alB&rm that the Honourable Prime IMinioter, whom they 
interviewed, was not sympathetic and that, therefore, they 
gave him an ultimatum threatening to start ‘direct action’ 
on the 23rd February. Tiiey give out that at Karachi public 
is on their side and that in the event of an agitation being 
started they will rally mass support. They also accuse mem¬ 
bers of the Central Government for having held out promises 
which have not been kept. A new feature of the agitation 
since the return of the delegates from Karachi is that a cam¬ 
paign of vilificatioix has boon started against the Honourable 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. In the earlier stagt^s of the agi¬ 
tation, the removal of Sir Zafrullah Khan was diimaiided but 
some of the speakers have now been advocating that the 
Honourable Prime Minister should quit his ofhee. 

*’4. It is said that ‘direct ac*.tion’ will start at Karachi and that 
volunteers shall be despatched from tlie Punjab and other Pro¬ 
vinces for the jiurpose. The ‘direct action’ will take the form 
of picketing of Ahmadi shops. It has also bo<m threatened 
that if orders under section 144, Cr. P. C. are promulgated they 
shall be defied. The demands are as follows;— 

(i) Sir Zafrullah Edian should bo removed from the ofl&ce of 
Foreign Minister; 

(ii) Ahmadis should be declared as a non-Mushm minority; 

(Hi) Ahmadis holding key posts in Government should be relieved 
of their x>osts. 

*‘5. The agitation has the support of the Jama’at-i-Islami, the Ahl- 
i-Sunnat-wal-Jama’at, the Alil-i-Hadith and the Shias. 
The Firs of Golra Sharif (Rawalpindi District), Syal Sharif 
(Sargodha District), Alipur Sayyadan (Sialkot District), Pir 
Shaukat Husain (Sajjada Nashin, Darbar Pir Sahib, Multan) 
and some others have blessed the agitation. Funds are 
being collected and *ono rupee notes’ have been printed and 
are being sold. RifiF-raff elements have also thrown their 
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weight on the side of the agitators. The Bahawalpiir branch 
of the Azad Pakistan Party has given a sum of Rs. 1,000 to 
the agitators. 

‘6. When the ne^\s of the visit of the Honourable Prime Minister 
to Lahore on the 16th became known, a public meeting was 
htdd and it was said that hartal should be observed on the date 
of the arrival of H. P. M. and black flags exhibited on house¬ 
tops. The speakers were careful to emphasise that 
violence shoukl not be resorted to but they w ere at pains 
to excite and inflame public feeling. Some of the speakers, 
in the course of their speeches, said that policemen who 
are called upon to make arrests in the event of civil dis¬ 
obedience being launched should think of doomsday when 
they would have to answer for their acts which militate 
against their religious obhgations. On the 16th morning, 
bands of school-boys and street urchins were sent around and 
shopkeepers asked to close. Several persons who would have 
liked to keep their shops open were intimidated and they meek¬ 
ly succumbed to the exhortations of the bands of boya and 
others parading around the streets. The Ahmadis \'ery w’isely 
closed their shops on their own. A number of schools were also 
closed. Two incidents took place resulting in violence and 
bloodshed—one outside the Dyal Singh College and the other 
at the Ta’lim-ul-Islam (an Ahmadiya institution) College. 
Brickbats were exchanged when the students of the colleges 
concerned refused to walk out and injuries were received. A 
mock funeral of Sir ZafruUah Khan was also taken out and a 
number of small processions paraded the streets. Law-abiding 
citizens did not like the demonstrations but for fear of being 
dubbed as Ahmadis refrained from expressing their disapproval 
openly. 

'7, The dead line has been fixed for the 23rd when, it is said, ‘direct 
action’ will start at Karaclii. The Ahrar leaders have worked 
up mass fury to such an extent that they might find it difficult 
to retrace their steps. They have been making demagogical 
and jingoistical speeches and only in order to save their face 
they will have to do something dramatic on the 23rd. 

8. Meetings are held in Lahore almost every night at which speeches 
are made with the purpose of exciting popular feeling against 
the Ahmadis. On the 16th the faces of some shopkeepers who 
refused to close their shops were blackened. A car was also 
slightly damaged by the demonstrators near the Dyal Singh Col¬ 
lege. On the 18th in the N. W. R. Workshop an Ahmadi, who 
had been worried and taunted for many days, became enraged 
and struck a non-Ahmadi with a crow-bar rendering him 
unconscious. He has since absconded and his whereabouts 
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are not known. A depot holder in Lahore refu«ed to sell wheat 
to an Alimadi woman and ultimately relented when the woman 
gave an undertaking that she would take part in any agitation 
which might be organised against the Aliraadis. A student 
of the Primary School in Sant Nagar was surrounded hy his 
classmates and slapped. Shouts of ‘Mirzai Icutta were raised 
by them. 

‘‘9. The agitation is not confined to t his Province alone. Nor do the 
demands on which it is ostensibly based fall within the pur¬ 
view of the Provincial Government. 'J'liis Government-, 
therefore, feel very handicapped in dealing with the situation 
effectively and think that it ^ill considerably strengthen 
their hands if the Central Government could enunciate the 
firm policy that they want to adopt with refereni^e to these de¬ 
mands. Whatever this policy may be, on its enunciation 
no one will be left in any doubt as to the stand the Pakistan 
Government desires to take. The Provincial Government 
feel that they are strong enough to implement that poliey 
within the Province. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) IL A. MAJIL” 

G. AHMAD, Esquire, P. S. P., 

Secretary to the Oovemm^^ni of Pakistan, 

Ministry of the Interior, Karachi,^' 

On the same day Mr. Anwar Ali, I. G. P., wrote the followhig note to 
the Chief Secretary:— 

“Government may like to see the record of tlie S})eee]i rnadi^ hy Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali JuUundri at a meeting lield at Lahore on 
15th February 1953. One thing is very significant and that 
is that in a loquacious moment he admitted that ho and his 
party were opposed to the partition. He said further that the 
reasons why they hold that view should become aj)parent to 
the people and that, in any case, if that awakening had not 
taken place it would do so within a. year or two. He also con¬ 
demned the Government vigorously, his main target being the 
H. P. M. The speakers also maligned at this meeting the 
Chief Ministers of the Punjab and N. W. F. P. The H. P. M. 
is being branded as a Mirzai. In another meeting Ata Ullah 
Shah Bukhari described him as ^'budhulazina ahmaqoon' (fool 
of fools). Contempt is a characteristic of the sj)eoches. 

“2. At a time when food is short, unemployment rampant, business 
depressed and Kashmir popularly held to be lost, anyone who 
attempts to spread confusion is no friend of Pakistan. It is 
my view that the Ahrar and the other ulama who are bac*king 
them have been singularly successful in diverting the public 
attention from the serious problems which confront the ooun- 
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try. This confusion will weaken the determination of the 
people to fight the problems and to remedy them. We have 
evidenc e to show that the Ahrar took money from the Bahawal- 
pur branch of the Azad Pakistan Party. They are sabotag¬ 
ing Pakistan. Government should gird its loins and face the 
racnaco. Sympathy of the intelligent public is being lost and 
the I'orcigners have begun to question the ability of the Gov¬ 
ernment to face the cTisis created by the ulomu. The represeii- 
tali\ e of tlie ‘London Times’ gave the impression to an officer 
of the Punjab Government that the Central (Toveniment wiis 
too weak to deal (‘fiectively with the existing problems. The 
British Deputy High Commissioner in Lahore told me last 
night that he had been receiving reports that the situation 
in the country was ver}^ tlireatening an<l that a general flare- 
uj) was imminent. H. S. Sulirawardy, Malik Khizar Hayat 
Khan and the Nawab of Mamdot have met the British D. H.C. 
We liave apprised the Centrd Government of the seriousness 
of the situation and let us ]io [)0 tliat a finn line will be taken. 

“3. Manlvi Muhainmacl Ali Jullundri Inis been delivering objection¬ 
able sf)eo( hes before also and orders were issued that he should 
be proseculed under section 124-A for a speech which he made 

at MontgonuTv. I am trying to find out what progress has 

been made in that case’'. 

direct action could now he e.vpecte-] to rsstime at any time a practical 
shape, Mr. Anwar AJi irstruefed ail Sui ertn‘endents of Police and Group 
Officers oi C. I. D. to be alert and to the situation earcfully. These 

officers were aiso requested to gatljc' informa* ioiiabcut the enrolnicutof volun¬ 
teers. T}-*^ figures received 1 iter snowed t’oit more than 55 thousand volun¬ 
teers had bee/i enrolled in the Province. 

Jteilising that thfi sitmticui wa.s hcconjng fe^'ious and that some 
measure'^ to meet the apprehended d’uiger law and o^der had immediately 

to be taken, the Prime Minister decided t<» hold a meeting of the Central 

Caoinet. Represent at ive.s of tbe Punjab arid the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince also we^e direr ted to attend this meetii g. Accordingly the meeting was 
held on the evening of 26th Februarv and was attended by Khwaja Shahab- 
ud-Din, the Governor, and Khan Abdul Qu’yum Khan, the Chief Minister, 
from tae North-West Frontier Province and Mr. Muhammad Husain Chatha, 
the Rev^onue Minister, Mr. Ghia*^-ud-Din Ahmad, the Home Secretary and Mr. 
Anwar Ali> the In pertor-Gonera] of Police, from the Punjab, Mr. I. I. 
Chuiidrigar, the Governor, and Mr. Mumtaz Muhammad Khan Daultana, the 
(vhief Minister, oi the Punjab who both had been inivited to the meeting had 
some other engagements in Lahore and could net, therefore, go to Karachi. 
They, however, gave full instructions to the Punjab Minister and the officers 
who flew to Karachi. The matters that had to be discussed at the meeting 
were the thr ‘e demands wljieli had been eonujuinicated to the Prime Mimster 
on 22iid Jaiiuary atid the threat to law and orde.r arising out of the direct action 
j[ programme which was being fimilised by the Central Majlis-i-Amal. The 
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• Punjab representatives had been instructed to comnninicate to the Centro] 
government that in tie opinion of the Punjab Government the deinands wore 
unreasonable and were to be resisted with firmness. The session of the Cabinet 
continued till 9 p.m. but no decision could be taken. At about 2 oVlock the 
following morning aiu)ther meeting of the Cabinet was (tailed on receipt of infor¬ 
mation that on that morning the liouses of the Governor-Genera I a iul the Prime 
Minister were to bo picketed by volunteers. This meeting, whi^h was aiso 
attended by the Governor of Sind, the Governor and Chief Minister of North- 
West Frontier Province, the Chief Commissioner and I. (h P.^ Karachi, the 
Socrelary of the Interior, and tlic Tleputy Cnief of Staff, took the following 
(lecisicms :— 

(1) to arrest all prominent leaders of the agitation inclurling Maulana 

Aklitar Ali Khan of the ‘Zamindar \ 

(2) to ban the ‘ Azad the ‘Zamindar ’ and tlio 'Alfazl', 

(3) to warn Mirza Bashir-ud-T)in Mahmud Ahmad not in move out of 

Ra.bwah or to do anything which might cause excitement or 
provocation, and 

(i) to atop the movement of viduntecra t() Karachi liy taking action 
at the station of embarkation. 

Arnn^d with these decisions Mr, Chatha, the Revenue Minister, Mr. Ghias-ud- 
1)in Ahrnad, the Horne Secretary and Mr. Anwar All, the I. G. P., returned to 
J/ahoio the same day. 

PRELIMINARY MEASURES 

Since its very constitution the Majlis-i-Amal, Punjab, had commenced 
making jircparations for large-scale operations if a clash with Authority became 
necessary, and the whole paraphernalia for civil disobedience—volunteers, 
funds, bases of operation, committees of action, lists of dictators, a population 
charged with hatred of Government and Ahmad is and a complete absence of any 
ideological resistance—was ready when the ultimatum of direct action was 
given to the Prime Minister on 22nd January 1953. The decision to launch 
direct action was actually taken in Karachi by the ulama. on the night of 26th 
January, and in the small hours of the following morning the Central Govern¬ 
ment found itself comi)elled to pick up the gauntlet. 

On their return to I^ahore on 27th February, the Punjnb representatives 
communicated to tlu ir Government the decisions taken at Karachi. Mr. 
Anvrar Ali, Inspector-General of Police, drew up his own proposals to implement 
the decisions taken and the policy laid down by the Central Government. 
These proposals which were discussed and approved in a meeting attended by 
the Chief Minister, the Minister for Revenue, the Home Secretary, the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police, A. D. I. G. (C. 1. D.) and Superintendent of Police 
(A), C. I. D., were : 

“(i) All active Ahrar workers and other individuals who have been 
responsible for espousing the ‘direct action’ movement {vid^. 
list attached) should be arrested to-night throughout the Pro¬ 
vince. 
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(it) The arrests should be made under section 3 of the P. P. S* A» 
initially by D. M.s/S. P.s (other than Lahore) on their own 
initiative. At Lahore the orders of detention should be 
issued under the authority of the Punjab Government. 
Orders for further detention of the individuals in outlying 
districts will be sent in due course by Government. 

(Hi) The following newspapers should be banned 

(а) The ‘ Zamindar'; 

(б) The ‘Azad'; 

(c) The ‘Alfazr. 

(iv) Khwaja Nazir Ahmad, who controls the policy of the ‘C. & 

M. G.* should bo sent for by H. S. and told that he should see 
that the arrests are not made a matter for jubilation and that 
utmost restraint is exercised in the next month or two. 

(v) Khalifa Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud should be warned personally by 

D. M., Jhang, and told that he should advise members of his 
community, particularly his secretariat staff, to avoid causing 
provocation. 

(vi) Information about volunteers who leave Lahore should be sent 
to the Sind as well as to the Karachi Police so that arrangements 
for their arrests en route can be made. 

(vii) H. S. should hold a Press Conference on the 28th and explain 
the Government point of view and appeal to the newspapers 
to emphasise the need for patience and restraint. 

(viii) A circular letter should be issued to all District Magistrates and 
Superintendents of Police giving the background of the action 
taken by the (ycntral and Provincial Governments, These 
officers should also be asked to enlist the help of the sane ele¬ 
ments in making the public appreciate the importance of main¬ 
taining law and order”. 

The following wireless signal was immediately sent by the Home Secretary 
to the District Magistrates and Superintendents of Police of Rawalpindi, Guj- 
ranwala, Sialkot, Lyallpur, Montgomery, Multan, Sargodha and Sheikhupura 
districts:— 

“ In view of the worsening of the anti-Ahmadi agitation please arrest 
the following under section 3 Public Safety Act for a period 
of fourteen days(.) Orders for further detention will be issued 
by Government and sent indue cour8e(.) Action should be 
taken on night between 27th & 28th February by either of you 
whoever is at headquarters and compliance report sent(.) 
Letter follow8(,) For S. Ps. only(.) Until further orders you 
should signal daily sitreps to D. I. G., C. I. D(.) The sitreps 
should be brief and shall contain all important available infor¬ 
mation and general reactions to the action taken by Govern¬ 
ment particularly if there i s any active attempt to organise 
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and send volunteers to Lahore or Karachi or to launch civil 
disobedience locally or to collect funds in this connection(.) 

Rawalpindi —M. Ghulam Uilah Khan, Khatib Purana Qila Mosque, 
Rawalpindi. 

Qujranwala —Muhammad Ismail of Gujranwala city. 

SiaJkot —1. Qazi Manzur Ahmad of Rangpura, Sialkot city. 

2. Wali Muhammad Jernail, Sialkot city. 

Lyallpur —1. Ghulam Nabi Janbaz of Lyallpur. 

2. Ghazi Muhammad Husain salar of TandJianwala. 

3. Maulvi ObeiduUah of Lyallpur. 

Montgomery —1, Maulvi HabibuUah of Jamia Rashidia, Montgomery. 

2. Maulvi Lutfullah Khan of Montgomery. 

Multan-- 1. Muhammad Ali Jullundri of Multan. 

2. Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shujabadi, District Multan. 

3. Sh. Muhammad Saeed of Khancwal, District Multan. 

Sargodha —Maulvi Abdullah of Sargodha. 

Sheikhupura —Qazi Muhammad Amin of Sheikhupura’’. 

By another wireless signal the District Magistrates and Superintendents 
of Police of Gujrat, Jhelum, Campbellpur, Jhang, D. G. Khan, Mianwali and 
Muzaffargarh districts were informed that certain members of the Ahrar 
organisation as well as some non-Ahrarishad been ordered to be arrested in 
connection with the anti-Ahniadi agitation in other districts and that these 
oflSoers should remain vigilant and immediately report to Government if any¬ 
thing of importance happened or was expected in their districts. 

By a most immediate top priority secret O. T. P. cypher telegram, 
dated 27th February 1953, the Central Government communicated their views 
on the demands to the Punjab Government. Defining their attitude, they 
said :— 

“2. (i) Tlie Ahmadis or indeed any section of people cannot 

be declared a minority community against their wishes. It 
is not ] art of functions of Government to coerce any group 
into becoming a minority community. 

(ii) Ahmadis cannot be removed from key posts under Government 
only on the ground that they are Ahmadis. Nor can demand 
for the removal of Honourable IVlinister for Foreign Affairs 
be entertained on the ground that he is an Ahmadi. There is 
a constitutional machinery provided for the removal of any 
Minister from office. So long as he continues to enjoy con¬ 
fidence of his colleagues and elected representatives of people 
in the Central Legislature he cannot be removed from office. 
No Minister can be removed from office merely because a 
section of people demands under tlireat of direct action that 
this be done. No Government servant whether Miislim or 
non-Muslim can be removed from any post under Govern¬ 
ment because of the religion he professes. 
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(til) The demand for the removal of Ahmadis from key poaitions 
in the Government arises apparently from an apprehension 
that they might misuse their positions to propagate their parti¬ 
cular religious creed. To remove this apprehension, Govern¬ 
ment have already issued strict instnictions proliibiting the 
propagation of any sectarian creed by any Minister or any 
officer of Government. 

3. Central Government do not (repeat not) propose to make an 

official declaration on the lines of paragraph 2 above unless 
the situation demands that such a declaration should be made. 
But Provincial Governments are requested to organise in¬ 
tensive publicity on these lines immediately and to give 
proper guidance to the press. 

4. A press communique is being issued today following the arrest 

of prominent leaders of agitation in Karachi. It is necessary 
to isolate the Ahrar from other comparatively lukewarm 
sponsors of agitation and to concentrate attack on Ahrar for 
the present. The line taken in cominunicjue in respect of 
Ahrar should be reinforced by full publicity of their past 
misdeeds and present disruptionist activities^\ 

The press communique issued by the Central Government explaineil 
that the anti-Ahmadiya agitation had been organised by the Ahrar who, as 
was apparent from their past, had, before the Partition, worked in close co¬ 
operation with the Congress and other bodies wliich were arrayed against the 
Quaid-i-Azam in his struggle for the freedom of Muslims, that this party had 
not yet reconciled tliomsclves to the establishment of Pakistan, that their 
object was to create dissensions among Muslims and to undermine public 
confidence in the stability of Pakistan, that the agitation was clearly designed 
to destroy Muslim solidarity by fomenting internecine dissensions under the 
cloak of religion, that the sponsors of the agitation had decided to embaik 
upon direct action and planned disturbances on a large scale with a view to 
forcing the Government to yield to their dictation, that no Government worthy 
of the name could allow itself to be coerced by direct action on the part of any 
section of the community, that Government was resolved to maintain law and 
order with all the resources at its command, and that if public peace were 
disturbed, the law will have its course and those responsible for flouting it will 
have to bear tho consequences. The communique also appealed to all sections 
of the people not to countenance any unlawful activities and to see that nothing 
was done that might in any way prejudice the safety or stability of Pakistan. 

A copy of this communique was circulated by the Chief Secretary on 28th 
February 1953 to all District Magistrates and Commissioners of Divisions in 
the Punjab informing them that Government had ordered the arrest of the 
ringleaders of the Ahrar party and some other persons who were taking an 
active part in the agitation, that the publication of tho ‘Azad’ and the ‘AlfazP, 
the party organs of the Ahrar and the Ahmadiya community respectively, 
had been banned, and that District Magistrates were to keep a vigilant 
eye on the situation in their districts. The accompanying letter also directed 
the District Magistrates to acquaint the public with the Government’s stand* 
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])oint on the basis of llu‘. (/Oiiti al (iovei iiniont’s ooiuiiuiniquc and to put special 
emphasis on the biet (hat th^> aLntation had l)ceii created and fomented by tlio 
Ahrar for their own en*!s aiv! tha^ lii(‘ action tiikeii hy (b.)vernment was mainly 
directed against llicjn. Tiu* lotlta* ab.o coJivey(‘d. to the district authorities 
the Provincial GoverniiKait‘s dcsi’a^ tiuit no ‘further arrests^ were to be made 
unless local circumstajict's marie it- ai)sr)lutely necessary and it was felt that 
there was no time tor jaior cousultatir)!i with the Provincial Government. As 
it Avas feared that tiie agitators jruiiht. start scmdimj; volunteers to Lahore or to 
Karaelii to olfer tluunsr*!vt‘s for arrest, the District Magistrates Avero directed 
to take the following straps irnmerliately:— 

“ (r/) Yon should (‘ulisl t he lielj) of thr^ saner chaiionts in your district 
to influeTicr^ puhlir* ojunioji and thought on the right lines. It 
should he imjaessed upon them that whereas the Government 
(h) not in afiy way want to interfhre with or curb the legitimate 
lights—I’eligioiis or sra ular--of the citizens, tiioy will not give 
any riuarter to t hosr^ whose intention is to jeopardise the public 
]j('ac(‘ rjr embarrass (Joverninent. 

{h) You slu)ul(l also warn thr* leading members of the Ahmadiya 
comniunity in your district that they should scrupuJoiisly 
(i(‘sist from saying or writing anything wliicJi may tend to 
;tggiavat<^ the situation or ])rova>k(‘ the followers of the other 
sc'cls. Plu'y sliouhl piu t i -ularly be a-skr^d to refrain from expres¬ 
sing anv jubila-tion ov<u* the a,ction w'liitli has been taken 
hy (.Jo\i iiunent , as ii Tuay cre.-ue an erroneous impression of 
p:i rti^an.-hip ag.iinst tlie <h>\crnnicu{. 

^c) ’fhc SuperliinaK of boticc are btang asked to stiiid liaily situa- 
liou rcporls to (f;c Deputy Jnsp{‘C(ordumerai of Police, C. I. J). 
j fi ad<Uiioii to i he,^('sit tia-t Lon reports, if anything of imnortance 
or unusual iia-tiirc in tlii, connc. -lion tauues to your notice, 
y<»ii slmiild Imrmv^Ualciy infoi'in lh(‘ Home Secretary either 
(Ml I he ] Whrv'lc-.-' ov OH 1 !ic iclc]>iu>;je. 

{(I) I’niil the :,L Iiatiuii suliici(uU]>' (alms flowui, yon should, as far as 
■|'/nSrloh‘. remain y<»ur l-.ciuhjuarteL'cN.' 

On j^.t i\!ar\ h the Hcuuc N<'**rc:nry a.tUlressed the following lei,ter 

to all Sii])eT'ir.tciu!('ms of l'’’ohc(' cxOieliug Senior ,Sii[)Oi-int(MKlent of Poll'* >, 
Jjahoi’c, all ] >e[)nt \' Oommissioncis (waluuing DLstricl- i\tagist.ra,t(*, Lahore, 
j)oputy Ins])cetor-(UMH'ral of l\>lua\ Jjahore Range, Commissioneis of Divi¬ 
sions excluding Lahore l>i\isi()n. and ail Deputy in,spectors-(huieral ot lianges 
cx(iuding Jja-hong for information : — 

“ The Alnar agitation is now taking the slia[)e th.P volunteers are being 
.‘■aait from ilc^ outlying districts to l..ahore for tiie so-called 
Mirt'ct, ii.cti()n'( h < h>\'ernmeiil.’s iiiteniioii is Miat the agitation 
should not I>e allowed to spn^ad from ihr outlying districts to 
J^ahore a,n(l tint local action should he taken to suppress it at 
llic vsourcc! (.) You should, therefore, take firm action to ensure 
that volunteers do not come to Lahore(.) Govt'rument leave 
it to your discretion to taJee wliat steps you consider noces.sary 
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including the promulgation of prohibition under section 144. 
Or. P. C. (.) Mass arrests of volunteers should be avoided. {.) 
As alretidy instructed you should enlist the support of saner 
elements of your district in influencing the public opinion in 
favour of Government’s action(.)” 

Copies of this letter were also sent to I>. M. and S. 8. P., J^hon\ for 
“similar compliance” and to D. I. G.. Lahore, “for information”. 

On the same day a Avireloss mossagc No. 2563-82/BT>SB, from I). I. G., 
C. I. D. to all S. Ps. and Rang€‘, B. I. Gs. w/is s<‘nt containing, inter alia, 
the following diret^tif)n :— 

“ No voluiit<M rs to he pcrmitt(*<l to proccr<l to Karaclii and if j)OSsiblc 
to Laliore as well”. 

On 2nd Marcli 1fl53, Malik Habib llllah. A. 1). I. (L. O. 1. 1)., addniSKcnl 
the following direction regarding v"oluril<'ers : — 

“As directed by the InsjHictor-General of Polioi^, 1 infomx'd the Superin- 
tendcnis of Polico, Giijranwala, llawalpindi, Sargodha, Lyall- 
pur, Montgomery and Multan, on telephone tliat pcirsuasive 
mctho<ls should be employed to desist volunteers from going 
to Karachi, but in case persuiusioii failed, they nc'cnl not In- 

arrested.It is proposed that hatclu^s ol 

volunteers coming to I-«iihore from the outlying <li8triets sliould, 
wherev(‘r possible, 1h> intercept(*d a lung way out of Lahon* 
and dealt with on the spot. If t his proee<lur(^ sncei*(‘dvs, a gofxi 
deal of pronssiire ronld he n‘li(‘\e<l from the jaihlie m(‘/etings 
and proce^ssions in Kihon* ]*ro]><a'. For the last two days a 
eonsiderahlc number of \f>lunte<^rs have been pouring int(^ 
Lahoi'e from Ra\valj>indi. Gujrat, Sialkot. (Jnjranwala, 
Sargodha, Lyallpur and Montgomery districts. Similar 
arrangements to isolate volunteers will bo made at the Railway 
Station Lahore. It might not be passible to intercept volun¬ 
teers travelling by train on any of the intervening stations”. 

On 4th Mjirch 1953, the Home Seerrotary, m continuation of B. I. G., 
C. I. B’fl. signal 2563-S2/BBSB, date<l 1st March 1953, to all S, PtS. and Range 
B. I. G«. sent ’^th© following directions to all 1). Ms., S. Ps. an<l Range B. I. Gs. 
about volunteers :— 

“Persuasion should be ado})ted in tlu* first instane<*. t<i dissufide 
batches of volunteers from ])roo<M‘(ling to Iiahoi*e: or Kara^*lii. 
If j>ersuasiv'o methods fail, then appropriate preventive action 
should be taken”. 
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THE DISTURBANCES 

(From 27th February to end of Disturbances) 



AfK^OUNT OF OISTURBANC^ES. 
ii.'^njlx rs llio Arlior^ Committee were arrested in Kf^raelii on 
2711'. Fel))iMi'\. On iiistnietion’s reetaved over tlie telephone <n ]<?.hore trorr^ 
the i(‘aders oj' tiu' movejneiil who were in Karaeiii, some hat^'le.'S oi'oinnieei.-, 
had aire.nl;.' left Lahoit* toi- Jvnraehi. The one Tnat ]eit on 271 It Fehrnary 
under tle^ l«‘a(i(a*sl)ip oT (dia/J tIin-ud-3.)in was in.lei'eepted and detrained hy 
the Tniij ds ri>]ic(‘ at Failway St:di<Mj Jjodhran, wliile i\ (• (ttlier two, (<ne e! 
which ira i left (a? tin; I’olh iinrl(j* Aliraj-nd-i.):jj Saiai' and (he oilier on lie 20ili 
under S.dn'h/adii tVi/.id-’Hasain siiceeeded in reacldne l\arac]>i , rid were 
an'(‘s1c(i tljere. 

A- lien decidt d upon in Kara^ lii on tlie iiieht of iHhlt iAlh i c].ruar\ 
wa,; fal:c>. ].y i]>e Jh’njah (iovernnuait' and jKTSfins whctse liad i.e^n pre- 
])ar(a! h\ (la* Tn;‘]tect(M*C( rural of’ l^tlice on liis relinri fiuni Karaciii were 
ai'Jt ^hd. aircsls y( ra-i-ated a wave of resc'ninier.t and lawlessness 

t hronyieo!* tie riawiia e. in<ne espeeiallv in Jnda.r’c end Hk' district towns 
ol‘Si:d]ee, (hijianwala, Jlawal])ij'.<li, Lyall])nr (>nd .MonteoincT-y. T];e monnt- 
ine A\ a \ * oi' disord('r hec ajin* so nneiaiirollahle in Lahore tliat^ on (llli iMandi 
the military liad to stt'f) in ami Tint llie tr<w n under Martial J>aw. 

f.AHORE. 

j;/' F ini'inf /.dJ7 -Tn e<»mplianee with tin' cieeision arrived 
at in Ear’aehi a warrant tor the arrest of iMaidana Akhtar Ali Khan 
was i--i.ed imt when it was .shown to him hy the police olhoer 
who had oeen entrusted with its (‘xeeulion, the iNFaidana ofTered to give 
an undertaking that he \svmM sever his eonneetion with the Lgilatioii if he 
wen* n<^t arn*st('d. ITe A\as takem to the Civil Lines Police iStation AA'here lie 
wrote* (-nt the following apology :— 

**1 consider tlu‘ turn taken by the present movement harmful for the 
integrity of Pakistan and think that if this movement continues 
like this, the enemies of Pakistan would take undue advantage 
of it and iwery Pakistani would disapprove any such movement 
as jeop.ardi.ses the integrity of Pakistan. The prc'sent trend 
of this movement tends to engender discord and chaos in the 
country. If, God forbid, disturbances increase and the Govern¬ 
ment is comjiollod to use force, it shall be highly derogatory 
for both sides. In my opinion, even a single drop of a Mirsal- 
man’s blood is more valuable than the whole of the Universe. 
We should, therefore, further consider the matter in order 
to straighten the situation. I am not eonneeted Avith the pre¬ 
sent ‘direct action’. I have never advocated violence, nor 
was T in favour of reproaching and abusing the Governor- 
General, the Prime Minister and other dignitaries of Pakistan 
or taking out their (mock) funeral processions or picketing 
their houses. What to say of doing such things, in my view, 
even to think of such things is not right for a right thinking 
Pakistani. In order to stabilise the inner administration of 
our country and to enhance its prestige and dignity in the 
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eyes of foreign countries, we should abstain from committing 
any such act as might result in making us an object of ridi* 
cule in the eyes of the world.” 

According to this document one drop of a Musalman’s blood was more precious 
to the Maulana than the entire creation; the Maulana had nothing to do with 
'direct action’; the shape that the movement had taken carried in it a threat 
to the solidarity of Pakistan; the Maulana was against violence and disorder 
of every sort; he could not possibly think of putting up with such things as 
mock funerals of the Prime Minister and other leaders or picketing of their 
houses : and he was against everything which was calculated to expose Pakis* 
tan and her people to the ridicule of the world. In view of this abject apology, 
Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan was not arrested and no action was taken against 
his paper, the 'Zamindar*, until it misbehaved again on 28th February. 

28th February 195o —^With the arrest of the leaders in Karachi 
on the 27th and in the Punjab on the night of 27th/28th February, shops 
were clos^xl in Lahore and small remonstrativc parties walked in the 
streets forcing unwilling shopkeepers to close their shops. In the 
afternoon a public meeting was held in the garden ouUside T)oIhi Gate 
where some volunteers who had prepared themselves for arrest were garlanded 
and taken in procession towards the Civil Secretariat. On the way, however, 
the crowd changed its mind and marched on The Mall with Government House 
as its objective. The crowd numbered five to six thousand but there was no 
apparent tendency to violence, the processionists contenting themselves with 
shouting anti-Govemmont, anti-Poli(*e and anti-Ahmadi slogans. The pro¬ 
cession was stopped and asked to disperse near the Charing Cross where the 
Commissioner, the Inspector-General of Police, the Deputy Inspector-fJeneral 
of Police, the District Magistrate and the Senior SujK^rintendent of Police had 
arrived. The garlanded voliintocrs came out and offered themselves for ar¬ 
rest. They were, however, told that since there was no ban on public a&sombUes 
or processions, they hiwl cornmittcHl no offence and (ould not be arrested. 
The volunteers, however, insisted on their being arrested and in order to clear 
the road for traffic, thirty-four persons were arrested under section 107/151 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, put in a truck, driven away and dropped at 
some distance from the town. The crowd then dispersed and scattered in 
different directions. 

Shortly after this the Commissioner, the Home Secretary, the Inspector- 
General of Police, the District Magistrate and the Senior Superintendent of 
Police conferred together in the Civil Lines Police Station and after discussing 
the situation decided against the banning of public meetings and processions. 

1st March—Thm was a day of processions and arrests. 

The news that Maulana Akhtar Ali IChan had apologised went 
round the whole town. The public became furious and besieged his house 
on the McLeod Road. A posse of police, however, arrived and on an assurance 
by the Maulana’s son that he was in his village in Karamabad in the Gujran- 
wala district, the mob dispersed. At about the same time Maulana Ahmad 
Ali organised a big procession outside the Delhi Gate. The crowd appeared 
to be in a violent mood and damaged a pc<lice vehicle by throwing brickbats* 
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Maulana Ahmad Ali was aiTested under section 3 of the Punjab PabUo Safety 
Act and thirty-two other jjersonR were arrested under section 107/151 of tho 
Code of Criminal Procedure. Another procession appeared near the High 
Court building, intent on marching on the (jlovemment House. It was stop* 
lyed and twenty-nine persons were put under arrest by the Additional Superin* 
tendent of Police. The same officer faced another procession on the Mall 
where he arrested tw(Mity-three more persons. In the afternoon a large pro* 
cession set out from the Delhi Gate for the Government House but was stopped 
near the Charing Cross in the presence of the Commissioner, the Home Soore- 
tiiry, the InspectordJeiKTal of Police, the Deputy Insj>ector-General of Police 
tind the District Magistrate. Many men came out and offered themselves 
for arrest. They we n* put into trucks and, as on the previous day, dropped 
away from J.»<ihon*. 'Fla* (Towxl then dispersed wihtoiit show^ing any signs of 
N'iolmce. 

J/id March—Jt appears that on hearing that Maulana Adhtar Ali 
Kliiin had deserted the cause and claseted himself in his house in 
Karamabad, some local men went to him there and taunted him with 
cowardic<*. The Maulana denied the accusation and came to Lahore on the 
evening of t lie 1st or the morning of the 2nd March. He wont to Wazir Khan 
MosqiK* when* he attempted to explain his position to the public and asserted 
that he was still as true to tlic movement as he had been before. He also an- 
noun< (*<l that he would offer himself for arrest in the afternoon. Accordingly 
a ])r<>( (‘-^sion, 10,000 strong, set out from the mosque in the evening. This time 
the crowd was liostilo an<l rowdy. The procession w^as stopped near the Char* 
ing (^t»ss, wilder the Commissioner, the Home Secretary, the Inspector-General 
of Poliee, tiu* 1). 1. G. Police and the S. S. P. were present, and declared an un¬ 
lawful ass(*mhly. The Maulana and some others were arrested and collected 
in a plat t* wliich was cordoned by the police. Suddenly a crowd of about 
1,000 attacked the police cordon with brickbats, tins, bottles and other 
odd missiles. In tlie attack c‘lc\en police officers, including two 
Superintendents of J\>liee, namely, Mr. ZiiJqarnain Khan and Mr. Taylor, 
were injuri'd and the crowd had to be h/lki-charged. The Maulana 
was removtsl to tlu^ jail and forty-one ]>ers()ns were arrested for assault 
and rioting. The ])ersons who liad been arrested earlier with Maulana 
Akhtar Ali Khan w ere taken away from Lahort' and released as before. The 
crowd thereupon dispersed. After the mob had cleared otf, the Commissioner, 
the Home Secretary, tlu* Tiispector-General of Police, the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, the District Magistrate, the Senior Superintendent of Police 
and the Supc*riutendent of Police, C, 1. D. held a conference at the Civil Lines 
Polic<3 Station. As tlu* sit nation had been rapidly worsening, it was decided 
to inform the Gt^rieral Oliieer romnianding, the 10th Division, and to request 
him to come over and stand-by with troops in aid of civil ])ower. The General 
<lid not (‘ome himself but sent his G. S. U. 1 (Lt, Col. Sheerecn Khan) and two 
other (»ffi(^eTs w lio ex])laine(l that if military aid was needed a requisition firom 
the iVovincial (h>v(irnmeiit was necessary. This led to some argument, the 
civil authorities contending that the District Magistrate, without any re¬ 
ference to Government, was competent to ask for aid from the army and the 



military officers stickiiiLj to the position that as tlie question of tlic cost of 
troops was involved, lequisitiiin hw military a.i<l sliould fonnaHy come from 
the Provincial (;n\enimeni. Durinuf the ar'^amoub the lnsj)eetor-(ieneral 
of Police olTered to make a written recpiisit on belialf of tlio i^iin jab ro^verri- 
inent, A lefft'r '.\ as, t!ierert)re, dralM^d v. Ijirb was sitnic.i ,o:d iiaiah^d o\'er 
t<.» tlie military ollicers (>y the f!nm(‘ S^‘^Tetar^^ The letter stated that a,8 an 
ovd-bnaik ol’s('ri<a.»s dir-ord^'r \va ; appi'elieiaied in i;;dii>re aiei il was fell tbat 
civil anthoritie.s ioay no! b(‘ abir o.- ,{.s. uitk Ice m uatk e, tlic Nc.';v- 

tarv \sa"- desired, l)y the ih‘<o;iicial < m>\' i’- (b.* : lie a: ; (/i‘ I lasaps 

t(» help 1 })C ih’slrlet alavl-i.de i ■. t f ;e p-t'-■*nti< aaid ‘-aj rqaa'■:>i()n oi dis-'a‘d<‘r. 
ddie ui'itbMi rc'p’.isit!«' 1 ! th-e entidr ,* <»; ba* lia’\\ Ink-h 

were tf‘ I'c i‘mjdou-*d s.n {|.(‘ ma'-a*'-' ,r, e.he'!: ( hr\ Vvfa'r ^ n.. Cfsi. t ■ !>,■ 

(■<a;!inn!iirat(.Mj io diif t nurse til bn* w. t k - *»’ t’*- ‘e-;,-; ■ ,’d : ■ kt i i ■ <\ i-aiaa-e. 

At tin' ronVerenee a ^iesi^.inn ■ l > i ■ liu' j;:i oi'diM' [tiidei' 

section 141 of the (.^ndr o' ( rirauial ro.ri*dur<\ proh.i'aitiny pmeessinns in 
specified parts of the lailioio Porpor^t u. 'Ida* same a mefdini^ of 

the Cabiiid was held at tl)e (’hief Minister’s re>-ide‘>'*' wliirh wets a,tt('nded 
by the officers v ho had met at the fd\il 1 ine^ - Staiam and by llie Chief 
Secretary. The styps taken at the Ci\il Lines [%)lie(‘ Station verc^ ajrproverl 
by the (dibinct and a little after inidnipht t Ik* 1 hstim t klapist rat(' issiKalan order 
under section 14.4 of the {^)de of Criminal ld‘eeedm(‘, piohibitinp an as'^funbly 
of five or more ])er.soiis from e<4Ieetinp within tiie i nrj>oratlen limits of the 
City of Jjahore 'excluding the area surroinnit'd \^y tlu* (.krcular Load', 

3rd March - ddiis was comparatj\oJy an mic\cutful day. ddie 
military moved to the dinnah Garden and in tlamnorning start(‘d pal rolling 
the Civil Lines and the city area of the (.’or poral ion (‘xrept Hkj w.dled 
city. The Border Police also tnraxed al)out. Souk unimportant pro¬ 
cessions wore taken out in the walled city and oilier ar(‘as e<»vered by the 
order under section 144. Thirty-one jx'r.sons wcae arn^stcMl in Aiiarkaii 
for defying tlie order under section 144 and a deliant. ])roc-e.ssion coming 
from Nila Gumbad to the Mall was (ii.s]»orse<l near the Hinton Mar¬ 
ket by a toZii-charge ordered by Mr. AL A. K. fdiamihri, Assistant Sii})erin- 
tendent of Police. Two other crowds weri^ halted and (lis]>erseil by /al/u'- 
charge by a police parte led by the Inspeetor-General of Poli(tc himself. Th(‘ 
only serious incident that occurred on this day was the stoning of a police party 
led by Inspector Agha Sultan Ahmad of Naulakha by a mob of about a, hund¬ 
red persons which was moving from the McLeod Roafl towards the Charing 
Cross via Montgomery Road. Tlie })olice finul three rounds without causing 
any casualty. 

In the evening it was noti(^(?d that the troo])8 had ceased patrolling. 

4lh March —On 4th Mareli a meeting of the Cabinet was liehl 
which was attended by the Chief 8ecretary, tlie Homo Seeretar 3 b 
the Inspector-General of Police and the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police. The Tn.speetor-General of Police read out the report 
of a speech delivered on the preceding night by Maulana Abdus Sattar Khan 
Niazi at the Wazir Khan Mosque. The speech was highly inflammatory, 
and an order of his arrest under section 3 of the Punjab Public Safety Act 



was passe<l by the Homo Socroiary but it could not, be ox(M‘uic<l ht^car.sc the 
mosquo wboro Niczi Imd ontliroiuMniimsolf li.'Ut, a-u imprc-iiaMo s'rontr- 

Jiold of llio aoitators. 

"riiO military, apparcuitly (uvb*'*.-. from ' a u-a. u; r-' 

■jirdrollinij:, aaul one <n- Iwo t umpa.nios o\'(‘n ici <‘rtmc-ii 

tho Jiiiii.'ili Ga.rdoii. S(vc^:ai juo'ossioiis u'c?<‘ {-■ ]^cu (.<!, • v.c* ^ ■ 

<'f tiiosc surroUDdf'd 1‘-(^ d.].lU'a'y»I’-i'diAlj.. 1 V :•;/ a 

by iV. S. i. rduhauiniad /Vk];'i5!. l-i.-,; ri.- < " • ’ ■ . ’ 

‘ I oiU'iuy ii’-o ivihcav I^y rail and. l.-y ma.O. .V • ' ■ ■ . iauf 

■''■a ' [, .a <i.i. ■ jX-J'r u di. d-iiiv-.; »('<;< >» A*..a. liKiT;. It ' . da . 

la-kba. Poiifa* vSia.tioii. Aiiotkar lialrii nf j iO Aiovr < , . • 

r(‘tl\ IdKul. was uicJ by Sayy.-u) 1 ja^;;:tjai Af mad, ^ da i,.: r ; - .liL' aa 

[kdiadiaa S'a aAiitt ud^-Ui t»f ]‘oUaf' aiul ddyvad r'ird.-i:-, d ja-y Say-: 

iMi(uid('!r ui' lk)lir('. AIh* \'n}inil<*(‘rs ri'l’n.-x d. In 'j.aa’jv-' - lid. 'r . yd ("lowl; 
It'da'J'aii svi;('r(‘ Hiry ww' tc,ir->as-(*<l. 'rbcy uuiiM ;dilj i 1 m 1 di.•;■').«* aiuL’-a;! 
•ai ib?* yMHincl. A /^///d-<‘l:a.]yc f>r()\ in:.; iiKdica-t i^ (*. tia'y v.ri*' litdxl , 

[Mil, into ti-ii» ks Slid htk< n .‘i\\a\. Kdsc ?t.m(ai]r. aiaaii t!'.i. iiaiilan'; Ik'L’.ui 
at. oiiC(' to Ik‘ circula/lcd. It was yivcai out i kat ija* pnlitr. in (ii^ pcTsiii^: tl'.o 
\ (>]un{('(‘rs, ba<l profaiaal tli(‘ Holy Qur'an by ki(‘ki;)u' a?id tearing’ ii. and iciilo-! 
a, small boy. At a iiKHdimr ia‘l<l outside Delhi (kde a. bo\ ^ ]U'o<iin(‘(k 

i.oldiny in bis hand somk^ ksaves t>f ll.e Holy ik)o]v, wl-o '^r.id tla t ho was aji 
ey(‘wjliie>>vS of tlie raierileizioii;.' in. ideiit. A HKinlr'i. pi(.)f.>a.b}y i\Ia\ilvi .Muhammaxt 
^"ustif, to<.)k tliese lea\(‘s oC tho Book in liand. ]*eid. lh(‘m out to tlio aiidienao 
an<l jna.<l(‘ a. xiok'iil sj)(‘ocli. infuriatiny^ the alrt'ady (‘xt it(‘d crowd. The f.daed 
i?j(ideu1 ix’came a. public topic for (‘xnaied crowd-? Jimi s])re?ni like wild, fire 
tlironyhout tlie city wilbiii a few hours. cre;itiny fiadiny of Jtrc'ar .ind hatnal 
iiirainst. the jjoliec*. 

Tlie ahove-nuail !one<l acj ount of tin* .Dalyran meidetit has neen taken 
hy us from the written statements an<l the ('\i»[en((‘ of ohie^as. Tjlc version 
Liiveii of tliLS incident by tlic Ahra.r ami the Abijlis-i-AmaJ, liuwcner. is (uitirc'ly 
<lifi*erent, and it is allege<l that during that ineklent a. poli< o officer did kick 
;it tite Holy Qur’an, and beat to death a youjig boy, and in support of this 
allegation Muhammad Ts’azir witness No. *A2, MuJiammad Hanif \vitn(*.ss No. .‘k*k 
Sheikh Muhammad Jiafiq witness No. 34 and Siraj Din witness No. 37 have been 
examined. Tlie Court tilso examined Sayyad Hasanat Ahmad. City Magis¬ 
trate, Lahore, ami Alalik Khan Bahadur Klian, 8iq>erintemient, of I\)liee, 
Biinjab Constabulary, who were present on the occasion. .\c(ording to tlie 
noii-offi(‘ial Avil nesses, a fiat eh of volunteers w as coming from Chowk Dalgran 
si<le touardvs the railwa.y station w'hen it Avas stopp(al hy the police. Tlie 
volunt(‘ers AAere askeil to disperse but they sat doAAii and aaIk'd an attem})t 
was made to remove tliem to some trucks Avhicli A\er(^ standing near ]>y, they laid 
tliemselves on tlie ground ami bad to be dragge<l. Among the men who were 
so dragged was an old man who had on his person a Iiamail. When he AA^as 
being dragged, the harna'il came off his person and a jiolieo ofticer of short 
stature and with a goitre in liis neck kicked at it. The witnesses differ whe¬ 
ther the hawa'il Avas pushed into the drain or remained lying on the ground 
and whether it Avas in a coA*er or without a cover. The man avHo AA’^as w^earing 
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it has not l>ee.n billed and his particulars have not. heen t^iven; nor have the 
pirticulars of the l>oy who is said to liavt' been biMtcMi to dcatli been given. 

caiinot imagine tiiat a Alusalman police ofhcor, however iri'eligious ho may 
be, would kick at the Holy Book, and thus be guilty of the gi'ossest blasphemy. 
This is concxxied in the arguments before us ])ut it is suggested that tho Book 
might have l>oen trampled upon unintentionally. Sayyad Hasanat Ahmad 
and Bialik Khan Bahadur Khan have both denied the* allegation and since 
non-official evidence about, it is hop(*l<‘ss}y discuTp.int, we (‘annot hold that 
anyoru^ kicked at tlu' Holy Book or beat any boy to death. 

tactics resort('d to by the agitators to sj>rea.d hatred of authority 

were: 

(1) circulation of leatlebs to the cileet tliat more than a thousand 
persons had b(m\ sliot down in dhang and SiirgrKlha 
whereas the truth was that not a. single bullet lia-d iH^en 
fired that day in eitlicr of these plaeivs; 

CJ) s]M*eading the rumour that Ahui i lis wcat* going atout in cars 
sliooting down ]>(‘.ople indiscriminattiy; 

(3) announcement from th(‘ Wazir Khan Mi>s(pie that Government 

st‘r\ants liad struck work and joined tl.r mov(^ment.; and 

(4) spreading reports tliat th(^ district. [>oj’i<<‘ had refused to tire and 

that it \vas tlje Border Police and t’i(‘ Constabulary Police 
alone who 'were firing. 

The allegation that some Ahmadis clad in military unifonn went about 
in a jeep indiscriminately shooting xjeople has Ixuai made the suf/ject-mattx'r 
of ])roof before us and several witnesses have been calU^l in supjairt of it. But 
thfjugh some mysterious vehicle with some unidiuitified ir en in it, st*ems to 
have moved aliout on this day, there is no eviilence btTore us that, the occu- 
])ants of this vehicle were Ahmadis or that the veliiclc itvself was t he })ro[»erty 
of an Ahmadi. 

At 4-30 p.m. a public meeting was lield oi?f . ide Delhi Gato vpth an 
audience of about 5,000 where references to a child iiaving boon shot and the 
Holy Qur’an having been tram^ded under foot by t he police in Chowk Dalgran 
w(u*e maile. Alter tho meeting a procession w^as formed wliich n oved to¬ 
wards the Wazir Khan Mosque. The crowul was stopxied by Assist^int Sub¬ 
inspectors M inzur-ul-Haq and Muhammad Sadiej near tho mosque. Infor¬ 
ms tion w'Ad n^r-eived over tho telephone by Sayyad Firdaus Shah, Deputy 
SuxK^rintendent of Police, that these two Assistant Sub-TnsjiectorR had been 
kidnapped and taken inshle the mosque where they Jiad either boon killed or 
were on the point of being killed. The iterputy Superintendent of Police took 
an armed reserve led by 8. I. Muzaftar Khan of Police Station Kotwali and 
nia.rche<l towards the mosque. Just outside the mosque he was met by a 
furious mob and when he inquired about tli(‘, wlierc^abouts of the two police 
officers^ he w’ s surrounded an<l attacked hy tJie rioters with knives and 
sticks and kilh^d on the sp 4,. Ho had as many as fifty-two injuries on his 
person. His owti nwolver and two muskets of tho ])olicem(,n who were fc* 
companjdng him. w^^rc snatched and 8ub-Tn,spector Muzaffar Khan was 
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injured. The D. S. P.’s boay was conveyed by someone to the XotwaK where 
the Home Secretary, the Inspector-General of Police, the District Magistrate 
and the Senior Superintendent of Police were present. Col. Alam, Officer 
Commanding Ist Baluch Regiment, also arrived with some other officers and 
the General Officer Commanding joined a little later. Wliile these officers 
were reviewing the situation, the District Magistrate disclosed that on hearing 
the news of the murder of the D. S. P. he had decided to hand over the town 
to the military and communicated his desire to the military officers. This 
action was not approved by the Inspector-General of Police who thought 
that there was no necessity of surrendering control to the army at that stage. 
If the District Magistrate had in fact handed over control to the army we 
would have considered him as having act(‘d seasibly and wisely, but that officer 
himself is not willing to take the creclit for any such action and in his evidence 
before ns he has completely denied ha\ ing ever decided to hand over to the 
military. 

The officers present decided to impose the curfew and the necessary 
order was promulgated by the District Magistrate. The police patrolled the 
t/own and came across several crowds wliich were dispersed by firing. Thus 
a mob which was defying the curfew* was contacted near the Bhati Gate and it 
flispersed on a few rounds having be(;n fired. Firing was also opened at a 
crowd in the Nanlakha Bazar who had come out of their house^s in contra¬ 
vention of the cu^fcw^ A mob of Ahrar volunteers which had collected on 
the Circular Road ncjar the Alirar (diico, began to advance towards the Kot- 
wali aiKl after being given the necessary w^arning, was fired upon, one of them 
having been killed and another w’oundod. Another crowd was dispersed by 
Chaudhri Muhammad Husain, SuperinUuident of Police, at the Mcl^od Road by 
rifle fire which resulted in some casualties. Firing was also resorted to on 
the Nisbet Road by Inspector Agha Sultan Alimad who fired four rounds; 
twice in Gowalrnandi by the Sub-Inspcctor; by the Inspector-General himself 
at a crowd which was hejiding towards the Kotwali, causing some casualties; 
and by Assisifint Sub-Inspector of Police, Police Post Mochi Gate, on rioters 
who were brickbatting the PoUco Post. The whole city was literally in a state 
of tumult and throughout the night w^ard and dreadful noises could be heard 
over long distances. 

A little after midnight a. meeting w as held at the residence of the Chief 
Minister which Avas attended by the Home Socrotary, the I inspector-General 
of Police, the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, the District Magistrate, 
the Senior Superintendent of Police and the General Officer Commanrling and 
some other military offic^t^ra and continued till a.m. The Inspcxitor-Cxeneral 
of Police apprised th(‘ General Officer Commanding of tlu^ events that had 
happened and wore expected to happen so that it. might be decided how the 
military oould ha effectively employed. 

5th March—Tho events that occurred after the murder of Sayyad 
Firdaus Shah, Deputy Superintendent of Police, and the awful eerie Jioises that 
wore heard on tlu'. night of 4th proved to be ominous portents for the dawning 
day. Thfmgh everyone w'as guessing what would happen, the events when 
they came were beyond all prediction. That the order under section 144 of the 
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Code of Criminal Procediiro proliibiting assemblies in publie was not made 
applicable to Iho w alb^l city and none of the resj)onsil>!c oHieers eoidd go to 
Wazir Khan Moxine wbere tno l)e})iity Superintendent Police had boon 
murdered, was a tacit adt'nis>ij)n of tinr f;u-l that the city liatl bfuamie oui 
of ]>ounds for i:;e aut];orilit\s rcspaaisible for the niaiui eoauce of <»rder. 

Ai 9 Oil the inorfiin.*?: of Titli Mai-eh. t!ie i.'Uiihd Mayis^rada^ carie<l 

a iny of laitahl'--: of tlie .-ily a \ i(‘u to persii'idjoy them to issue an 
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police rr.i] t],'^ Ahui. di ^ ;i:c[ the loolitiy .m,! laa-aLi:,; (d* proocrly ladomAny to 
ti(»vc-riinieji: c?' lo tlee Ahinaod.'. Tie* oitl^ i. Si.'cd. niaicr sx‘ctjon i-lt pro- 
liiliitiny ijhe yadhevinn- of jAa* oi- itnav perso?]-’, i enldar ])!,;''es v,a^ d(*ried Ihrouyli- 
out the town and inolfs coilccied every whon*. t h»v'-'J."; ay and ahus.iiiy penn ons 
in v(*hlr]es ipid in sonu* eases imlhny them (ad, .'.hn; uv ,\hinad, aa Alimadi 
teacher of l)ayhhau))ura. was .stah]>(‘d to deadh and t!i ^ v.;;'*’ follo\\(‘d hv some 
more inurdc/s aid gen(.a*al loot and. arson. Some ({overniiu'nt oiriThbusc's 
were eoin|»l(‘teIy burnt and two ]>o<t offhes \\rv>^ tii-st looft'd and then burnt. 
One ])olice vehic le wa.s set on tire aiid six otlu'rs damaged. 8c‘veral private^ 
eoiuicrns w('n^ also looted. A ])oliee party vvlih'li v.as taking some devid bodies 
for post-mortem examination to tlio Alayo Hospital, was nud l)y a mob wliich 
attempted to seize tli(‘ bodies in ordcT to ])arade lliian l)efore tlu^ public, and 
two constabkis received injuries in the fracas. Police were brickbatkxl in 
several and bred u])ou in two ])lac(‘s, oiu; lieacl constable having beem wounded 
with a bullet. A military ])atrol was also brie kl)[itt(‘d outsifk^ T^oliari Gate 
and it had to open tire. TIk^ police had lo tire in several ]>laees during the day. 
Clerks of swroal offices including the Secretariat stopped work and came 
out. The Islamia (k)llege studcuits also k'ft tlieir classes and marched to the 
Dyal Singii Gollego where they j)ersuade(l the sludcnt.s of that College to come 
out and join them. They threw brickbats, breaking; windows and panas and 
damaging the principal’s car. From the Dyal Singh College they w^ont to the 
University Hall and from there to tlu^ Government College. No attempt was 
made to disperse them by force because the police appeared to be anxious to 
avoid a clash with students. 

Cyclostyled posters appeared on the walls calling upon policemen to lay 
down their arms because the struggle against the Government was a jihad in 
which no Muslim could fire upon another Muslim. 

Curfew was imposed by the District Magistrate prohibiting people from 
appearing on any road, street, lane, by-lane, thoroughfare or any other public 
place between 3-30 p. m. and 6 a, m. on 5th-6th March and between 6 p.m. 
and 6 a. m. from 6th to 11th March 1953. This order applied to the whole town 
with the exception of a portion of the Civil Lines. The assembling of five or 
more persons in any public place and the carrying of arms at any time of the 
day or night within the aforesaid area were also i)rohibited in the aforesaid area. 
for a period of two months. 
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In 11)0 morning the Governor called a meeting of the Oabitiet to which 
the Chief Secretary, the Home Secretary, the General Officer (^)mnianding the 
Uhh Jdvision and some Staff Officers, the Inspector-General of Police, the 
Oepuiy Inspector-General of Police, tlie District Magistrate and the Senior 
Su]>erinten(lent- Police were also summoned. 'I'o Hie Ministers iiiul officers 
present at i\w meeting the Governor suggested use of force in strong measure 
as his ex|>c*ricnce iu Homhay showed t hat if in the early stages of a disturbance a 
large niimlx*!-of rioters was killed, the trouble was nipped in the bud. After 
prolonged discussion the following decisions were readied at the mefding :— 

(1) “In view of the deterioration of the situation in Lahore and a 
general flare-up in the city, in the first instance tlie police should 
take very strong action using any amount of force that may 
be necessary to quell disturbances. Police })atrols will bo 
supported by military contingents under their own Com¬ 
manders”. 

{2) “If the iiolice cannot cope with any particular sector, the senior 
police officer present should hand over cliarge of the situation 
in that sector to the army Commander accompanying him”. 

(;i) “If the above measures fail to restore law aiul (^irder and the 
jiolioe cannot keep the general situation under control with this 
partial aid by the military, the military will be ai*.kcd to take 
over charge of the city 

(4) “All steps should be taken to keep the morale of 1h(' IV>lice Force 
liigli. Tliey should be fold that suitable awards will be given 
for gallantT}' and <listiuguLshod and conscientious dist barge of 
duty. They should also be informed tliat in cc.se of < asualty 
w]iil(‘ on duty, ade(pia.te comiiensation will be given to the next- 
ol'-kin. In the case of tlie Lite Sayyad Firdaus Shah, Govern- 
numl will award 1 wo squar(‘s of land in a colony distjict to liis 
lu'irs”. 

(•’)) “i^fforls should hv made, a.s far as [»o ;sible, to isolate i h(* sfudents 
from tiie rioters”. 

(h) “'Tijc ]*ul)hc-;';]>irited (itizens rcjirestuiting all jiolitical parties 
vill Ik* addressed by His Excellency the Governor today and 
1 ‘xiiortcd lo use tiieir influence to restore sanity in tlio city”. 

The ('[lief Secretary Avas asked to draft a statennuit for issue over the 
signatures of t he ])n)minont < ilizens summoned to the afternoon meeting, but as 
he Avas (ailleii t o the Sia-retariat Avliere clerks had gone on strike, tbe state¬ 
ment Avas drafted by the Home Secretary. The draft jiropared by the Home 
Secretary was cionsidered by the Governor to be too condemnatory of the de¬ 
mands to have any chance of acceptance by tlic represoitatives of the public. 
On return from tiie Secretariat the Chief Secn^ta-ry also attempted a <Ira.ft 
but then the idea Avas given nj). 

At the afternoon meeting the Inspector-General of Police as desired by the 
Governor and the Chief Minister gave a detailed account of the situation. He 
was followed by two more speakers, namety, Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi and 
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Mr. Ahmad Saeed Kirmani, M. L. A. The Maulana described the situation as 
a civil war between the public and the Government and asserted that unless the 
Government expressed its willingness to consider the demands of the people, 
he would not subscribe to any appeal. Mr. Kirmani said that the movement 
wfis being led largely by hooligans and other irrosponsiblo persons and that the 
intelligentsia wore not with it. After Mr. Kirmani had finished his speech, the 
Chief Secretary, the Home Secretary, and the Inspector-General of Police wew 
requested to go out. The meeting, however, continued and Maulana Abul Ala 
Maudo(Kli busied himself in the preparation of a draft appeal, but the produc¬ 
tion wajj; not approved by the Governor and the Chief Minister. 

^Vnothcr incicting Avas held at the Gk)vornment House in the evening 
which was ullonded by the Ministers, the General Officer Commanding and Briga¬ 
diers Haq Nawaz and F. R. Kallu, the Chief Secretary, the Home Secretary, the 
Inspector-General of Police, the Deputy Inspector-General of Police and Malik 
Habib Ullah, Superintendent of Police, C. I. D. The situation was reviewed 
and it was decided that since the last incident of lawlessness had taken place 
at 2-30 p. m., namely, an attack on a police party and the burning of a police 
vehicle, firing should be avoided as much as possible. The Governor desired 
that cases of ordinary violations of the curfew should not be taken notice of, 
ainl one of the offic'ors or the Governor himself also proposed a ‘let-up* in the 
firing. The decision to relax firing created considerable confusion among 
the police ofiieeiv who were engage<l in controlling the situation. According 
lotheoniers of the morning, the police was to take strong moJiBures, 
and j)olice patrols under the command of Mr. 8. N. Alam and MaUk Habib 
Ullah had lxH3n sent out with these instructions. When tlie orders of the even¬ 
ing were conveyed to the Kotw^ali control and were in turn comninnicated to the 
officers engaged in active operations, they were eom])leteIy bewildered and 
could not decide wiiat to do. The scattei-ed Police Force was left in utter 
confusion and firing was Kjsorted to during the night only on one occasion, 
i, e. at a crowd of Railway employees who had struck work and were engaged 
in damaging a signal and a train. 

There are two events of 5th March, wliich have been the subject matter 
of some dispute and argument before us. The first of these relates to the 
firing in Gowalmandi at about midday, in whh^h several persons including Abdul 
Aziz, Mudi, Nizam Din and Muhammad Habib are said to have been killed. The 
allegation by the Ahrar and the Majlis-i-Amal is that these men wore killed by 
Malik Khan Bahadur Klian, Superintendent of Police, Punjab Constabulary, 
and A. S.-I. Abdul ELarim who was attached in those days to Police Station 
Gowalmandi. Abdul Aziz and Mudi are said to have been shot by Abdul Karim 
with rifle bullets and Nizam Din and Muhammad Habib with the same bullet 
fired by Malik Khan Bahadur Khan. The witnesses who have been called to 
prove this allegation are Hidayat Ullah No. 45, Husain Bakhsh No. 46, Ohulam 
Ahmad No. 48, Chiragh Din No. 49, Abdur Itauf No. 50, Master Abdul Majid 
No. 51, Hakim Muhammad Jamil No. 53, Mehr Din No. 54, Sira j Din No. 56, 
Muhammad Hanif No. 56, Ghulam Husain No. 57, Taj Din No. 58. Ala-ud-Bin 
No. 59, Saidar Muhammad No. 60 and Maqbul Ahmad No. 61. The incident 
was the subject matter of separate inquiries by Mr. Ata Mubanunad KhAm 
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Koon, D. I. G., Mr. Abdul Haye, Magistrate, and a military officer. Nothing 
was provod in these inquiries against either of the two ofi&cers who in the 
evidence before us have been accused of shooting innocent men in cold blood. 
This firing seems to be traceable to an earlier incident which was reported in 
F. I. R. No. 70 of Police Station Gowalmandi. According to that report, 
information was received that several hundred men yvoro setting fir© to a house 
in Gowalmandi, which was occupied by A. S. I. Alxlul Karim who on tliat very 
day had done some firing near the Mayo Hois])ital, On receiving this information 
A. iS. I. Faiz Ahmad, A. S. 1. Sultan Alimad and Head Constable Abdul Qadir 
with a party of policjo rushed to the spot. They attemped to disperse the mol; 
but weit^ fired at from the roof of a house and Head Constable Alxbil Qadir 
was hit. One of the constables was beaten with a stick. 

The incident in dispute very probably occurred a little later alter this, 
and it is quite possible that the police fired vindictively to ave nge the injuries 
caused to Head Constable Abdul Qadir and a foot constable. A. S. 1. Abdul 
Karim totally denies having been present at this firing. He says that on that 
day lu) fired only three rounds from his revolver, one near Ganda Engine, the 
otlu r near Chowk Amir Ali, and the third near his own house but killed nobody. 
He, however, admits that on that day there was some other firing in Gowalmandi 
under the order of Malik Khan Bahadur Khan, Ruperintendent of Police*, Piin jal^ 
(Constabulary, which had nothing to do with the incident in dispute. We re¬ 
frain from giving any finding about this incident because by our terms of refer¬ 
ence we are required to rc})ort only on the adt^cpjacy or otherwise of the mea¬ 
sures, and excessive firing is not within the scope of these terms unless such 
firing contributed to or accentuated the disturbances. 

The other issue in dinpiile in regard to (he events of 5th March is the meeting 
of the Cabinet alleged to have hekl in the Government House at 6-30 p.m. 
which is said to have b<‘en presided over by the Governor and atteiuh d by Major- 
General Muhammad Azam Khan, (i.O.C., Brigadiers Haq Nawaz and Kallu, 
the Chief Secretary, the Home Secretary, the Inspector-General of Police and 
Malik Habib Ullah, A.D.I.G., C.I.D. One of t h(‘ decisions i aken in this meeting 
is stated to have been that there should be relaxat ion in tlu^ liring. Tlie Con er- 
nor and the G.O.C. 1 k) 1 h (h'liy that there was any sueh m<'eting but the (!^hief 
MinistiT, the Honu^ S<H;retary, the lns]>eetor-(h ncral of Police and Malik Habib 
Ullah are definite that such meeting did take plact*. The proceedings of the 
meeting wen^ scribbled by Malik Habib Ullah on a piece of paptw, Ex. D. E. 231 
which he handt^d over sometime after the meeting to the Home Socn^tary who 
})rcKluoed it in 0>urt with his written statement. Tliis document contains in 
itself inherent evidence of its being genuine inasmuch as its ei>nt ents appear to 
have been written in a hurry and some of the sentences in it are obviously in¬ 
complete. It gives the time of the meeting as 6-30 p.m. and mentions the 
names of the persons present and the decisions taken which are five in number, 
one of which is: “H. E. said that in casc^ of ordinary technical violations 
of curfew no action should be taken”. Neither the words “relaxation in 
firing” nor the word “let-up” appears in the document. It is quite possible 
that neither Mr. Ghundrigar nor Major-General Muhammad Azam Khan can 
now distinctly recall what transpired in the hustle-bustle which must have then 
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prevailt‘d. It may equally well be that what the officers have described as a 
foTinal jiieetiiig was no more than consultation and discussion in tlie course of 
which tliose present expressed certain views which were general iy agreed to, 
and Malik Habib Ullah considered them as decisions taken in a formal meeting. 
The point is not of much importance because Mr. Chundrigar himself admits 
that the suggestion not to take action in cases of technical violations cT the 
eurfew' was made in the course of discussions on that day. But wdiat- is of im- 
])ortance is that some alterations in the decisions of tiu* morning was suggested 
and accepte 1 and this alteration w^as taken by the j>oliec‘, though w e (.annot say 
how, as a direction not to use force to the ext(*nt th(*v wen* doing to siijipress 
disorder iu accoi*dance with tin* decisions of the morning. The fact that after 
this meeting there was lur firing at all by the police anywhere exce])t near the 
Ikmoria Bridge, shows almost conclusively tliat tlie f)olice must have been 
^drected to relax the firing. 

6th March- 6tli March was a Frirlay and sinet* ear ly morning ])r<)i ♦ ><sions 
from all sides began to pour into tlu* Wazir Khan Mos([ne. (Tovernment »offices 
suspended work, Loco and Carriage Shojrs (iosed dow n, and labour came out in 
full strength in sympathy with the iuo\emont. Tlie Kotwali was ])esieged by 
angry crowds wiio w’cre throwing stones at the building and demanding that 
senior police officers who had n‘sort(*d to firing should lx* lianded ovtU' tlu m. 
As the latest orders were that firing w'as to be avoid(‘d as far as ])Ossible, t(‘ar 
gas shells w(*re fired from the roof of the Kotw^ali to krxqr off the mob, but as 
soon as the it ar gas blew' over, the crowds closed in again. While the Inspec¬ 
tor-General r)f Police w^as on his way to the Kotw’ali, his car was stopped n(*ar 
the Bailwa\' Station by a mob which was stopping all persons in cars or tongas 
or on bicycles. Xcair Police Station Xaulakha lie saw an nnconloned taiik with 
some troo])s and ]>eople w^alking all round it. Near the undcu'lrridge on the 
Circular BoacI, lu‘ w as again stopped by another mob headed by a bearded man 
but nianagc'd go on. Another mob he saw w’us chasing a horse-cart with 
Tfjc ( art was overtaken and the Ikwso unyokeci. On coming near 
the Kolw.iii h ‘ heard tIu* crowd shouting ‘Sliahi Police zht(tahad\ ‘Pakistan 
Army . ’i^oiice (Vmstabular}'and 7k')rdcr Police )nurdahad\ At the 

Kotw; !i ic' in ( Ci. ■ Srni.ir Su])erinten(l(’nt of Po]i(‘e, ^lirza A'acem-ud-Dm, and 
botli t .lk< d L i.;'..:- ov.'r :\ui] (‘xcliaiiged views. There is a serious discrepancy 
bet\v(‘ )i ^dr. n ! ^ ;ir .Mi, the Inspector-General of Police, and idirza Naeem-ud- 
.l>in, i ’.ic heiii.r'd; (//Mntendcnt of Police*, as to what the Jati(*r said in the course 
of their c tu vei .-at ivui. Mr. Anwar All’s evidence on tiio ]>oint is as follow^s :— 

“Ih Nae(.'m-ud-Din) said that the peo})le wTre somehow in»der 

llic im]>ression tliat Government was in the wong mnd that it 
was not only un.syin])atlictic ])ut actively hostile^ In this 
e^ Jilt ext the use of forct* was exas] aerating feelings further and 
ifUTcasing the chagrin. Tie said that so far llu* Government 
Iiad not defined its atf.iludeon the-demands ; nor was there 
any indication tliat the (Government liad any intention 'ieli- 
berating over them. This according to Naeem-ud-ihn was 
making the situation more difficult. He wanted to be put up 
before the Chief Minister and to sug'jc*st that mere re|iP. session 
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was not likely to bring the situation under control. He wanted 
the Punjab Government to assure the public that it was not as 
unsympathetic and callous as was being made out and to add 
that it was doing all it could to expedite a decision on the de¬ 
mands. He felt that such an appeal would mitigate the bit¬ 
terness and hostility against the Government which was 
distinctly mounting. ^ ^ 

(On reaching the Government House) I put the S.S.P. before the 
C. M. and he repeated w^hat he had told me.” 

Mirza Naeem-ud-Din’s version of the talk, however, is as follows :— 

“I arrived at Kotwali at about 7 a.m. and was followed by the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police after about half an hour I discussed the 
situation with the Inspector-General and told him that the 
situation was desperate and the weak-kneed })olicy of the Gov¬ 
ernment was demoralising even the Police Force which was the 
only part of the Government machinery standing by it. I, 
therefore, urged him to explain this to His Excellency aixf 
the Hon’ble the Chief Mimster. I told him that if Government 
did not revise its polky I would resign. The Inspector-General 
agreed with me and we both went to Government House.” 

On a compariso.! of the two statements it will be apparent that while, 
according to Mr. Anwar Ali, Mirza Naeem-ud-Din was against the use of force 
ard would have the Government define it-s attitude on the demands and to de¬ 
clare that it was not unsympathetic and callous to the feelings of the people a^d 
was doing all it could to expeiite a decision on the issue, according to Mirza 
Naeom-ud-I>in himself what he said was that Government was following a 
weak-kneed policy w^hich was demoralising the police and that if that policy 
were not changed hv) w'ould prefer to resign. Further Mirza Naeem-ud Din 
mokes no reference to his being called before the Chief Minister at the Govern¬ 
ment House and to what ho said to the Chief Minister. That Mirza Naeem- 
ud-Din did say some such thing as is mentioned by Mr. Anw^ar Ali seems 
to be true because though <ienied by Mirza Naeem-ud-Din it is confirmed by 
the evidence of Mr. Chundrigar and Mr. Daultana. 

To continue the narrative, the Inspector-General and the Senior Super¬ 
intendent of Police prooe<Hlod from the Kotwali to th** Chief Minister’s house 
where they learnt that ho had left for the Government House, On the way 
they found all shops shut nod small batches of men intent on mischief moving 
everywhere. From the CluVf Minister’s house they both went to the Govern¬ 
ment House. On reticliing th;. Government Hchtsc they found all the Ministers, 
including the Chief Minister, present. There wf*re al.so present there members 
of the T-ahore Corporation, including some women, e.g., Begum Tasadduq 
Husain ond Bt'gum G. /V. Khan, and the Mayor and Nawab MuzaflFar Ali Khan 
Qizilbash. Ata Ullah Jahanian was also there with some student workers. 

The Chief Secretary and the Home Secretary had gone in the morning to 
the Secretariat where they found the officials of the Secretariat collected in the 
compound and loudly demanding cessation of firing and acceptance of the de¬ 
mands. Mr. Alain, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, had also arrived 
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there. All three attempted to talk to the clerks but no one would listen to them, 
every attempt to ar^^ue with them being met with the demand that their view¬ 
point, namely, that the firing should stop and tho popular demanrls he accept¬ 
ed, be conveyed over the telephone to tho Governor and the Chief Minister, 
It was only when tlie Chief Secretary gave an undertaking that he would do his 
best to represent th#^ir ease to Government and tho fTonie Sevretary hchl out the 
threat that if they wtTO not permitted to go out, tl:c military and Uie police 
would come and take action, that the Seeretai’Vs’ ear, which had been surround¬ 
ed and held up, was permitted to move. When tlie Soerc*taries arrived at the 
Government House, tlioy found it all in a state of turmoil. The following is a 
graphic description by the Home Secretary of wliat was going on t-here:— 

‘*A large number of people ineluding the (^iiinclllors of Lahore were 
jwesent there and the usual de('f)rum that prevails in the 
Governor’s House was ]ac*king^ H. E. the Governor the Chief 
Minister and the Cahinct were assembled in H.E.'s office. I 
went in and briefly told them wliat luul hapjiened in the ISecre- 
tariat. Then infoiinatlon started coming :n regarding the 
various incidents that were taking jilace in the city. Tlic elec¬ 
tric current of the Governor’s House was cut off and informa¬ 
tion was received by someone on the t(‘.le])hone from Mr. S. vS. 
Jafri, C. 8. P.. that some shops in Anarkali were abl ze. The 
I’clegraf)}] Office and the Telephone Kxcliaiige were re|)orted to 
have struck. Tlio Inspector-General of Police and the Senior 
Superintendent of Police wiio had come from the Kotwaili saw! 
that the Kotwali was more or less besieged and that the situa¬ 
tion was alarming. The Inspector-General of Police told me 
that the Senior vSuperintendent of Police w^as of the opinon 
that the city could not be held with t he mere use of force and 
that there should be some pulilie appeasement also and tho 
Government should issue a statement. The Inspector-General 
of Police addefl that he had brought this to the notice of H.E./ 
Chief Minister. The Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Lahore 
Range, also reached the Governor’s House a little later.” 

The situation was fast reaching a climax in the town. The Railway 
workers had entered the Engine 8hed and taken possession of it, not allow¬ 
ing any engine to move out. The Railway track between Lahore and Moghal- 
pura had been cut and a train coming from the Shahdara side stopped on the 
way. The automatic traffic signal near the Y.M.C.A. building was burnt by a 
mob w'hich was about to loot the Commercial Buildings. Some more Govern¬ 
ment buses had been burnt. The Chief Engineer, Electricity, had been served 
by the workers with a formal notice that unless the Government House, the 
Ministers and officers residing in the G.O.R. Estate voluntarily cut off electri<*ity, 
the city would be blacked out. This information from the Chief Engineer was 
brought to the Government House by a man who demanded that an immediate 
reply should be given to the notice. Just then the electricity in the Govern¬ 
ment House was cut and the secrophone ceased to work. 



On going into the room of the Governor’s Secretary, the Home Secretary 
found the Governor, the Chief Minister and some Ministers attempting to tele¬ 
phone to Karachi, 'llie Home Socretary talked to tliose present in t)ie room 
and suggested that the situation could be brought uraJer controi only if the 
following action was taken :— 

(1) that Majlis-i-Alirar. Pakistan, and Jama’at-i'lslami sliould be de¬ 

clared unlawful associations; 

(2) that the ulania and the rnaulvis win) were amenable to reason and 

prepared to su})j)ort Government in the rest ration of law and 
order shouJ<l be induced to come out aiid publicly condemn the 
lawlessness tJiat liad spread in the name ol'Lhafm-i'^nu'uwtvat; 

(II) that the Central ('abinei slmuld be rcqucoied to send one of the 
Ministers immediately to Lahore; arid 

(4) that the city should be made over wholly to the army. 

The Homo Secretary advosed that tlie Cent]*e sljould he immediately 
contacted as the tele])hone might go out of action at any time. He successfully 
put through a telcpliom^ call to Karachi over the ]\Iilitary Trunk Line, but 
shortly afterw’ards it end(^d abruptly. The Horne Secretary and the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police w4k) liad also come into the room, tlien went out. Shortly 
afterw’ards the Chief !Mir\i.ster called in the Homo Socn^tary and asked him to 
draft in Urdu a statement on the lines indicated t > liim in English. The Homo 
Secretary replied that he w^as not well-versed in drafting statements in Urdu 
and suggested that the job be entrusted to Mr. Zulqarnain Khan, Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. Accordingly the substance of the Chief Minister’s instructions 
w’^as communicated by the Home iSccretary to Mr. Zulqarnain Khan 
in tlie presence of the Governor and tlio Chief Minister. The Chief 
Minister required tlu^ draft to be put up immediately as he was talking on the 
telephone to Karachi. The statement which w'as originally drafted by Mr. 
Zulqarnain Khan was as fallow's:— 

''Wazlr-i-Jla Punjab apni aur apni imznrat l:i jmiib se ych ilan harte 
hain kch mi hi hukmnal 'TaJifiJJuz-i-^khatm-hniibuwwat he 
lidran .sc fawri gi/fl-o-shanid ke Uye taiyar hai am woh awam 
se darkhast karte hain keh nmJk men animo-aman qnini kame 
men iroh nn ka hath hatain. Woh awam ko itmi'nan dilate hain 
keh police aur favj hoi mutashaddidana knnea'i bilkhasua 
firing nahin karengi Ui UKigtc-keh nn ko kisi ke jan-o-mal ki 
hifazat ke Ihje aisa karna va pare. liukmaat markazi 

hukumat se gnjt-o-shanid kar rehi hai aur Mian Mumtaz 
Muhammad Khan Daultana ha-haisiyat Sadr Saba Muslim 
League, Pakistan ke Sadr ke sam/ne Punjab ke awam ki taraf 
se yeh mntalibat fauri taivajjah ke Uye pesh kar rahe hain'\ 
When the Chief Minister looked at this statement, he said that it would prove 
completely ineffective and ordered the following w^ords to be added; 

The words '*apni ta'yid ke sailW after the words “Punjab ke aivam 
ki taraf se"' and the words "'kyunUh yeh qaum ke muttajiqa 
mutalibat hain'' at the end. 
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The statement ^v^\^ being evelostvied when the Chief Minister again desiiod 
that the following words should he further added to it:— 

^'Stthrri huhnnat kn eh taiyare he zarVe in mntalibat aur Jmnari 

ta'yid hr sath aj hi Karachi bheja ja raha hai aur haman pur- 
zor sifarash hai heh Chaudhri Zafrullah ho ivazarat se musta^Ji 
hone par f aran majhur hiya 

The OoveriKir and the Chief Minister were both anxious that the statement 
should be drop2)cd into the mosques from the air before the J uma prayers. The 
Governor also asked the Honu' Secretary in the presence of the Chief 
Minister and the Cabinet to read the statement on the telei)honeto Khalifa 
Shuja-ud-Din, wiio had been iiajued as the fourth dictator of the Majlis-i-Amal 
in a leaflet issued on that clay or a day earlier. The Home Secretary complied 
with the order and read over the statement to Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din and also 
had copies of the statement sent to Khalifa Sahib’s house as desired by 
the Governor. The Governor seemed to be very anxious to satisfy 
the Khalifa Sahib because ho made repeated inquiries whet her his orders 
regarding the furnishing of copies of the statement to Khalifa Saliib had 
been complied witli or not. The Governor also directed the Inspector-General 
of Police to broadcast the statement from loud-speaker vans in the city. Trans¬ 
lations of the statement were immediately flashed to the districts under 
the orders of the Governor and the Chief Minister. 

The day was rcuninisecut of, and was about to develop into a 8t. Bar- 
iiolomew' Day whe^n Martial Law' was declared at 1-30 p.m. We have already 
mentioned that an Alimadi teacher had been killed on the preceding day. On 
itie flth March, Muhammad Shafi Biirmawala, an Ahmadi, w^as murdered in 
Moghalpura, and tlamil Ahmad, an Ahmadi college student, was fatally stab¬ 
bed inside Bhati Gate. Miiv.a. Karim Beg, another Alimadi or a supjiosed 
Ahmadi, w'as stabbed on Flemming Uoiid, and his body throwm on a hurn- 
iug i>yrc made* fiom some furniture. Property of the Aiimadis that was 
looted or burnt lhat day include<i Pak Hays, Sliafa Medical, Orsuco, Musa 
and Sons’ slni]), the llaj[)ut (Vek^ Works, the godowus and timberyards of 
Malik Miiiiammad I’lifail and Malik Barkat All, the house of Malik Abdur 
Tlahmau on Maseii Hoad, five Ahmadi houses on Mozang and Temple Roads, 
Ineluding that of Sheikh ?\ur Ahinatl, Advocate. The house of Mr. Bashir 
Ahmad, a leading a<lvoiat<; and Ainir-i-Jama’at of the Ahmacliya community 
in Lahore, was besioged in the? aftcu-iioon and tlio mob was about to enter the 
house whim l\lr. ilashii* Ahmad fired some rounds in solf-dofonoe. Ho was 
tried for this aci by a special Military Ccairt and acquitted. On the night 
of Cth/7ili :\Iarc]i the house of Abdul Hakim, ])roj)ric?tcir, Pioneer Electric and 
liattery Stuiiou, jMcLeod Hoad, was raided and his old nu>ther murdered. 

. MR. DAULTANAVS LEAD FOLLOWED BY MOFUSSIL LEAGUES 

After the Chief Minister’s statement of 6tli March several Muslim I.jeague 
organisations in the Province passed resolutions in support of the demands. 
Thus, on Gth March the Muslim League, Mian Channu, passed a resolution 
that a law shoukl bo passed to the effect that no person shall use the wwd 
mbi in respect of liimself and that il he did so, he w^ould be guilty of an 
offence. On 7th March 1053, the City Muslim League, Wazirabad passed 
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two resolutions, one of which enjoined every councillor to ofVcr liiiancial help 
to the local Majlis-i-Amal and to lay down lus life, if necessaiy, in support of 
the khatm-i-mibuwwat movement. The resolution further clec'lai ed that the 
City Muslim League as a body shall not interfere with the ]>rogrammo or 
activities of Majlis-i-Amal. By the seconrl rf^solntion it vas decirled to in¬ 
form the Prime Minister of Pakistan and the ]\linistcT* of the Punjab liy 

telegram that the demands of the Majlis-i-Amal slionJii 1)0 ;uooj>trd within 
three days and tViat failing that members of \\u^ (/ity ^hislim would 

resign en bloc and would request M. L. As. from their const it ueiu ies to start 
a. movement to canvass support for a no-confidiMico motion against (jliaudhri 
Zafrullah Khan. By the same resolution the measures tak(‘:i by (h)vc3nment 
forcibly to suppress the redigious demands of tlie Musalmans wcri'. stiongly dis¬ 
approved. On the same day the City Muslim League, Jalal])ur dattan, j)assed 
a resolution supporting tlic kliatm-i-nidmicwaf movement witliont any reser¬ 
vation and the statement made by the Chief Minister on 6th Marcli, and in the 
light of tliat statement olTered its support to any step taken by him. The re¬ 
solution statofl further that members of tlie Lcaiguc w^ero waiting for 
instructions from the liigli command to take practaeal steps to a(*hicvo their 
object. The second resolution called ujion tJie Government to accept the 
demands of the Majlis-i-Amal as early as possible. On 8th Marcli 1953 the 
Muslim League, Cakliar, passed three resolutions; the first to the effect that 
in order to maintain the dignity of the League It w'as necessary for its nicmbers 
to side with the people and to take part in the lchalm4-nnhuwwal movement; 
tlio second expressing the gratitude of the League to IMir IMuhammad Biishir, 
its President who had offered liimscU* for arrest and had appealed to all coim- 
eillors to do likewise*; and the third Jippoiuting Kakim Ali contractor as Pre¬ 
sident who would make necessary amingcments to provide volunteers for 
arrest after the arrest of Mir Muhammad Bashir. The City Muslim League, 
Kamokc, on 10th Mareli 1953, expressed itself in favour of tlie demand for the 
declaration of Ahmadis as a minority and for the removal of Chaudhri Zaf- 
nillali Kliaii. 

MPv. DAITLTANA WTTHDR \WS (>TH MARCH STATEMENT 

On 10th March 1953, Mr. Daultana made the following announcement:— 

“On tlic 6th of this mouth, I appealed on behalf of my Ministry and 
myself, to the people of the Province to help in the maintenance 
of Jaw'^ and order. 

J assured tliem that my Government would be prepared to open 
immediate negotiations with the leaders of the Tnhafuz^l- 
khatm-Unalmwwat movement, and that my Ministers would 
place their demands before the (^Mitral Government Avith a 
l ecommendation that ihoy should be accepted. 

TJi(i appeal was made at a time w^hen in Lahore lawless elements 
were indulging in loot, arson, and dislocation of essential 
services. The Tahaffuz4-klw^tm4-nubmi)Wat movement was 
being exjfioited by disruptive groups inimical to Pakistan 
in order to subvert authority, to create dissenvu’ons among 



Muslims audio ja'omolc disordtr w it h a v.i('\v to injuring the 
safety and stability of Pakistan. 

The object of my appeal was to ensure that the p(H)plo of tliis Pro¬ 
vince exert tliernsolvcvs in the niaintcnanee of law and order so 
D'.at the enemies of Pakislan arc no longer able, under the cloak 
fjf a rediyious moxenuud, to buneiit intejaiecine dissensions 
and eieate lawlessness in order to dainafre the security of 
l^ilvistan. I . a \ : 1 /eel, iiifortunatoly, lawlessrmss has con- 
liinied in spite (>f my aj)peaL and in Lahore Martial Law had to 
bo introduced in older to briny the? situation under control. 

Uiidor llu^ present eir< nmst?niees, titere can l>e no cpiostion of any 
nenofiations with, {>r (>r consideration of the demands of the 
le.adcrs of* the vra/movement. It is 

the fon-mosC^ dnfy of any (V)vernmeni to ensure that law is 
obc'ycd and tlie lives and j>rop(‘rty of its edizens are fully 
prof ect^vl. 

P(>th th.e Pcntral and id'ovincial (Jovernments are rcsid^ved to 
suppress lawlessnesG wliraevor it slionld occur aiul to maintain 
Jaw and order in fh(‘ Province The (J(.>v< Tiiineiit must 
sinipress tlio present tlireat to the* safety and integrity of the 
ec/untrv by every means at thedr dispersal. 

r appeal to tlK‘ people of this Province to co-operate with thti (lovern- 
ricmt in r(‘storing law and order Avherever it should be 
t real end and iti ensuring that Ihe enemies of Pakistan are 
not able to exploit tin? 1:h<ilrn-i-}nih}nvtrat cpiestion in order 
to injure the integnly or safd.y of tho (?om?try’d 

d'lie .‘date n<mt c\as endorsed by th ' Wor^dn ^ Committee of the Punjab 
iVrus’irn L< agire vhicli in it me (d ing held on 11th Marcli lOfiri, declared that 
the Committee whole-heartedly supported the appeal made to the ])atriotic 
people of tlie Punjab and further dircrctcd every worker of the Muslim 
League in the Punjab to follow faithfully the directions contained in that 
statement. 


.STALKOl' 

The oificial account of the course of events at Si^dkot is containcM in 
the written statements of Mr, 1. IT. Khan, Commissioner, Mr. S. N. Alam, De¬ 
puty Jnsp(^ctordTeneral of Police, jMr. Ghulam Sarwar Khan, Deputy Com- 
uiissioner, and Sayyad Ahdnr Itauf, Superintendent of l^>lice, arul the deposition 
of Lt.-Col. Khushi Muliaminad. We licld some sittings at Sialkot and 
recorded a good (IomI of non-oriicial evidence alter Mr. Ghulam Sarwar Khan, 
the Deputy C(unmh'?<if)ner, against whom tlicro woie some complaints by the 
public, had been transferred. 

Since Mr. ?>Tazhar Ali .\7difu* led a baP h of Ahrar volunteer*}?^ into Jammu 
in connovtion with the Kashmir agitation in IIKII, Sialkot has always been a 
directive centre of the Ahrar. It has also b( on an important Abmadi centre, 
being next only to Qadian. d’ho lirst important incident in the Ahrar-Ahmadiya 
controversy occurred here when one Ghulam Muhammad Shah made a violent 
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public speech against the Ahmadis for which he was convicted under section 
295-A, I. P. C., on JiOth November, 1936. The controversy continued in one 
form or the other till 1949, but no major incident took place during these years. 
On 26th November, IDIO, a Tabligh Conference was convened by the Ahrar 
with a view to criticising the attitude of the Ahmadis before the Boundary 
Commission. In re 2 )ly the Ahmadis held a meeting of llioir own on l»5th 
January, 1950, to explain their position. While this meeting was in progress, 
the Ahrar raised a row and a boy was stabbed. The District Magistrate pro¬ 
mulgated an order under section 144 of the Code of Criminal Pi occdure, {pro¬ 
hibiting meetings for a week. In November 1951 the Ahmadis intended to 
hold their usual annual session, but in view of the prevailing feeling they w^ere 
persuaded by the District autliorities to put it off. The session was actually 
held in November 1952 in the Ahmadis'own jahaga" ^ but the Alirar threw 
brickbats on the iidi iiu* 

By February, 1952, Hie Ahrar harl succeeded in consolidating popular 
opinion against tlie Alirnadis. The agitation against the Ahmadis now took 
the form of Taluijjuz-i-lhaim-i vvbnwiral and the All Muslim Parties Con¬ 
vention was held in this town on 21st July, 1952. After this con' ention the 
Tnlmffvz-i-kliahn-i~nvhuirwat movement became more popular and began to 
attract religious preichers from all sects. The movement daily gainecl strength 
and every Friday sermon in mosf|ucs became a diatribe against the Ahmadis, 
and the three demands began to be vigorously pressed. On 20th July, 1952, 
the Chief Minister made a speech on the occasion of the District Muslim League 
Convention at Pasrur in which ho declared that he “fully endorsed the khatm- 
i-nubutv'ivat movement provided the law^ and order was not threatened”. In 
October, 1952, Maiilvi Bashir Ahmad Khatib Jami’ Masjid, Pasrur, Karamat 
Ali Shah and Manzur Ahmad made provocative speeches against the Ahmadis 
on the occasion of Urs Gullu Shah. Action against them w^as recommended 
by the District Magistrate under section 21 of the Punjab Public Safety Act 
but Government did not agree. In November, 1952, another All Muslim Parties 
Conference w^as held in wdiich the three demands were reiterated with added 
vigour. The Provincial Government had now realised the extent and inten¬ 
sity of the Ahrar-Ahmadiya controversy, and issued a series of general direc¬ 
tions in the matter to District Magistrates. The purport of these instructions 
was that for actionable speeches only prosecutions should bo launched and 
that arrests should not be made in mosques, nor assemblies in the mosques 
dispersed. Another direction confined action only to Ahrar and Ahmadis. 
The result, therefore, w^as that non-Ahrar maulvis felt themselves free to carry 
on anti-Ahmad i propaganda from the pulpit of every mosque. 

An Action Committee was formed in this district on the advice of the 
Pu'^jab M«jl’s-i-Amal. This Committee began to enlist razakars end collect 
funds. An intensive propaganda was carried on by Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan 
who addressed a series of meetings in the district. On 20th February, 1953, 
several thoiia.nid men gathered for Juma prayers in the Jinnah Park, and were 
addressed by Maulvi Muhammad Ali Kandhalvi, Professor Khalid Mahmud, 
Maulvi Muhammad Yaqub and Maulvi Fazal Haq. Pamjdilets and booklets 
agai St Ahrnadi tenets w'^ere sold and thousands of rupees collected by the 
eale of eight-anmi tickets. 
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In accordance with the decisions taken in Karachi on the morning of 
27th February, 1953, the Home Secretary sent a wireless message to the District 
Ma^strate directing the arrest of Qazl Manzur Ahmad and Wall Muhammad 
Jamail. On 1st March, 1953, the city observed a complete hartal and a mob 
of about 10,000 people assembled at the railway station to see off the first batch 
of volunteers leaving for Karachi under the leadership of Maulvi Muhammad 
Yusuf, to offer their services for direct action. The mob had paraded in the 
streets, shouting anti-Ahmadi slogans and abusing Government, particularly 
the Prime Minister. The mob was so unruly that it delayed the train and 
also damaged windows of some carriages. Some of the men boarded the train 
with the volunteers and alighted at Narowal. On their return journey they 
stopped trains, looted station vendors and damaged sugarcane crops along 
the railway line. 

On 2nd March 1953, the District Magistrate received secret D. O. letter 
No. 2514-29-BDSB, dated 28t]i February, 1953, conveying the decision 
of Government that the agitation was to be dealt with firmly. He called a 
Police-Magistrate meeting and decided:— 

(1) to arrest nine ringleaders of the agitation under section 3 of the 

Punjab Public Safety Act on the night of 2nd/3rd March 
(Approval of the Homo^Secretary to this step was obtained 
over the telephone); 

(2) that persons who offered themselves for arrest should be taken 

in custody, removed to some far off place and dropped there; 
and 

(3) that the military should be requested to stand by. 

On the evening of 2nd March, 1953, a very large mooting was held in Ram Tulai, 
which was addressed by Maulvi Sultan Mahmud, Professor Khalid Mahmud, 
Maulvi Habib Alimad and Maulvi Muhammad Yaqiib. The tone of the speeches 
delivered was plainly anti-Government, and Professor Khalid Mahmud warned 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din that he would meet the same fate as Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan. It was announced that two batches of volunteers would bo sent to 
Karachi on the following day. 

Maulvi Muhammad Husain, Maulvi Muhammad Ali Kandhalvi, Muham¬ 
mad Sadiq son of Bhola, Maulvi Habib Ahmad, Abdul Ghafur Butt and Basliir 
Ahmad son of Cliiragh Din, w^ero aiTostcd on the night of 2nd/3rd March. On 
the morning of 3rd March, 1953, small crowds appeared in the streets, though 
the military and the police were patrolling. The crowds had a defiant attitude, 
but they were dispersed, some by the army and some by the police under the 
orders of the Additional District Magistrate. When the District Magistrate 
and the Suijerintondont of Police reached Dar-ush-Shahabia at about 10-15 
a.m. they saw a huge crowd collected inside the building and on the roofs of 
the surrounding houses, all shouting anti-Government slogans. When asked 
to disperse, they closed the door of the Shahabia from inside. On this the Dis- 
trict Magistrate declared the assembly as unlawful and directed Mr. Khalil- 
ur-Bahman, Assistant Superintendent of Police, and Khwaja Iqbal Ahmad, Ma¬ 
gistrate, to disperse them. Mr. Khalil-ur-Rahman, when he entered the build¬ 
ing, discovered that his service revolver had been removed by someone from 
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the holster. However, he and Kliwaja Iqbal Ahmad succeeded in arresting 
four persons who wore garlands, one of them being Maulvi Muhammad Yaqub 
who could not be arrested on the night of 2nd/3rd Marcli. After the arrests 
the crowd again climbed on the roofs of the Dar-usli-Shahabia and the adjoin¬ 
ing buildings and began throwing brickbats from behinrl the ])arapets, drh'ing 
the police behind some \ chicles tliat were ])ark('d on the road in front of Dar- 
ush-Shahabia. Tlic shower of brickbats resulted in injuries to the District 
Magistrate, tlui Superintendent of Police and tlic As^^’stant Superintendent 
of Police. One Sub-Inspector was stabbed. After a warning v.as given but 
not heeded, the District Magistrate ordered the police to opim fire. Tiic crov/d, 
however, continued to throw brickbats from behind the parapets. 

At this stage another crowd suddenly appeared on the road from Ixliind 
the Dar-ush-Shahabia and rushed on the police showering brickbats. They 
were ordered to disperse, hut since tliey continued throwing bricks, the iiulicc 
was ordered to open lire. The crowd then receded and one man w'as iound 
dead, the number of rounds fired being tw'eiity-onc. The dead body w as picked 
up by the police, luit the swelling mob ovorflow’od the police and snatched 
aw^ay the dead body and Maulvi Muhammad Yaqub from custody. Tlic situa¬ 
tion went completely out of control and Avas, therefore, handed over to the 
military under the commaml of Lt.-Col. Kliushi Muliammad of the 8th Pmijab 
Regiment. The mob besieged tlic civil officers who were*, driven into a blind 
lane from whei'e they managed to get on the roof of a house in the lane w here 
shortly afterwards w as brought Ghulam Hasan, A. 8. I. who had been stabbed 
in the stomach and deprived of liis revolver. In the meantime the mob set fire 
to tw’o police veliioles and the jeep of the District Magistrate. The Municipal 
Fire Brigade was requisitioned, but this was also burnt. At this stage infor¬ 
mation was received that the mob was going to burn tlio Distiict Courts Build¬ 
ing, the Police Office and other public buildings. Tlic District IMagistrate and 
the Superintendent of I^olice managed to get out and take a guard with them 
from the Police Lines to protect the public buildings, including the State 
Bank building. 

Wliile the Dar-usb-Shahabia incident was in progress, another crowd 
w'as encountered by the City Inspector and the City Magistrate near Chowk 
Sant Singh in Rangpura, which was heading for Dar-ush-Shahabia. The mob 
was stopped but it became violent and caused injuries to the City Magistrate, 
the City Inspector, A. S. I. Sana Ullah and a head constable. The military, 
bow'cver, came to their assistance and saved them from further harm. 

By midday the crowd had assumed immense proportions and siarte<l 
attacking police constables on traffic duty. It then formed itself into a pro¬ 
cession and went on parading the dead body of the man who had been killed 
at Dar-ush-Shahabia. It went to the City Muslim League office where the 
library was looted. Klnvaja Muhammad Safdar, M.L.A., President of the City 
Muslim League, was brought out of his office and taken through the streets 
with a blackened face. He was, however, rescued by Col. Khushi Muhammad. 
The procession then marched to Jinnah Park where about 50,000 persons 
offered funeral prayers for the dead man under the leadership of Maulvi Muham¬ 
mad Yaqub. Of course the Maulvi delivered a suitable funeral oration. 
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Tlie Commissioner, having been informed of the situation by telephone, 
arrived the same evening. The District M g'strate had imposed a 24-hour 
curfew from 1 p. m. on 3rd to I p.m. on 4th, but ^inco owing to shortage of police 
and military force it couid not be enforced, the Commissioner modified it by 
changing the ho’ rs from 10 p. m. to 4-30 a.m. Tlie same evening one Abdul 
Haye Quroshi, who was a non-Ahmadi but had dissuaded the mob from in¬ 
dulging in violence, ^vas beab^n and his house ransacked. 

Public me(^tmi.s and processions wer(‘ banned on the 41 h March b\^ an 
order under section 141 of the. Code of Criminal IVoeediirc. On this day the 
Direct Action Coiyjmittee sliiflcd its 0 [HTations from the Dar-usli-8hahabia 
to tlio !iJos(juc of Maulvi Nur Ibisain whiel) is situate near the Tclisil and Tk)lice 
Station Sadr. A large mob li was on its way to that mosque, was intoreop- 
ted and halted. Under tljc (iii(‘('ti«)n of the ConunissiorKT, the District Magis¬ 
trate ordorofl tlie mob to disperse, I ut. it rushed at the ofiicers. The police was 
ordered to /u//^/-c harge the crowd but this pTO\'oked a shower of brickbats from 
the surrounding )H)U‘jes. Mr. Khalil-iir-Pahnian. Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, sustained a sei ious isead wound and a police van was damaged. The 
situation was, therefore Landed over to the military who opened fire and 
brought it under control. Shortly aftcTwards a mob re-assembled in front 
of the mosque. The military officers argued w ith them and requested them to 
disperse, and fijiding tliat tliis had no effeet, pulled a tape across the street as a 
barrier, warning the crowd not to advance beyond it. Put somebody snipped 
the tape and burnt th ^ Army Flag, and some persons flourishing swords and 
knives began to dance and advance towards tlio barrier. Tlie military, under 
the orders of Brigadier A. K. Akbar, opened fire and four persons were killed 
and ten wounded. There is an amusing episode in the incident just mentioned. 
Let Lt.-Col. Kliushi Muhammad tedl it himself:— 

“ One of the men, who came out dancing with knives, offered his chest 
to recei\ e a bullet, but I told him that so long as lie remained 
on t he other side of the tape, he w ould get no bullet ; but that 
the moment he eross<d the tape, lie would get one. Wlieii 
the firing began, I did not see this man at all. He had dis¬ 
appeared ill the erowxl. After the first firing a maulvi came 
up and started abusing the army and the police describing 
them as kafirH, I told the bugler to blow^ the bugle. As soon 
ns he heaid the bugle, lie rushcfl back, jumping over the crowed.’* 

In the afternoon an A. S. I. and a constable w'cre mobbed near the railway 
station and the revolver of the A. jS. I. and the rifle of the constable snatched 
and their uniforms burnt. Another foot constable, who wa\s carrying some 
casc-])ro])crty, w^as assaulted and relieved of the property. Two Ahmadis were 
stabbed and the houses of three otliers looted by the mob. 

Mr. S. N. Alam, Deputy Tnspeetor-Geiieral of Police, arrived in the evening 
and found that the District Magistrate had handed over the situation to 
the military. He thought that such handing over was not justified and in 
consultation with the Commissioner decided to take over from the military. 
Ho addressed the police w lio had become demoralised by the incidents of the 
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3rd and 4tli March and inado arrangcmrnis for patrolling the city. The 
military shifted their Brigade Headquarters to the City Kotwali. 

On the 5th March the army lield a flag march tliroughout the city and 
did intensive patrolling. Some jirocessions wore dispersed and volunteers 
Q^rrested. 

On 6th Marcl) Mr. Oaiiltana’s appeal was broadcast over the radio and 
also conveyed by a wireless message, 'i'liia created the impression that the 
Government liad capitulated and jnit the Oislrict officers in an unenviable 
position. The harmed jiroca^ssions and juihlie meetings continued and a large 
number of persons were arrest(-d daily. Ninety-eight \'oliinleeTs were arrested 
on 7th, 121 on 81 h and J tl) on Dili, sliowiiig that tiie a])peal of the Chief I\Iinistcr 
Lad no eflecl on Hu*, public. 

On tlie Till ]\lai(]). IV»fcssoi Kiialirl Mahmud and Kmz 1 TfHfj made 
speeches calling u])or. the ]o1h(^ and the army to it«> down anns and ee.liorting 
other mildie stnwants to strike flmir wort aruJ johi lim movement. 

Tiie agilalioa drifted on to lOtli Mircli wimn a '\\lrelcss message from 
the Cliiet Secretary, dir(‘fd.ing tlie Distric t aiitiioril ies to ])ut down ail law- 
lo^sneis with wa> recoiv(i.l. Tills made thc^ people realise that 

tliereafter the District oflicers would not put up witli any lawlessness. Sec¬ 
tion lit orders, lliey^doro, bcGfan to ho obeyed. lka>fessor Khalid MaJimud, 
Fazal TTaq, Maulvi Sultan Mahmud and others Jiad shifted to mosques from 
where they were dir<‘cting tiie movement by issuing onka’s and instructions 
through loud speaker and secret messages. It was not eonsiilcred ex])ediont to 
arrest them in the mos(pies and proeoedings under section 87 and 88 of the 
Cofle of Criminal IVoeedun^ were taken against them. This produciMl the do- 
sired elfoct and they eamc out of tlie nios(jues and offered themselves for arrest 
on rJth March. With their arrest the agitation practically ended, and tlie 
city was restoixjd to eom])lotoly normal conditions on IGth March. 

The foregoing nan alive has been taken from the wriltea staiemonts 
and evddonee- of officers. No contradiction of it is to bt^ found in the evidence 
of non-oflicial witnesses which wo i-ecordtul at Sinllcot . What has been siresvsed 
in that evidence is tliat the District Magistrate beat or caused to be beaten 
some persons who liad been arrested and eontiiUMl in jail, tliat lio himself had 
his jeep set on fire by a ]K>lieo constable, and tliat lie liimself encouraged tlie 
procession that marc^hed to tlie railway station on the 1st c)f March. With the 
first allegation we are not eoncerned though there is considerable evidence in 
support of it; tlie second is an insult, to anyone’s common sense; while the tliird 
is denied by Maiilvi IMnlianiTnad Ali Kandhaivi liimsidf. It is our eonsidered 
finding th:it in banding <^ver the situation to the military more tlian once, the 
District Magistrate acted wisely and courageously and tlms Siivod the law 
mid tho power behind it from ]niblic humiliation and lidieule. The 
responsibility for tho consequent bloodshed, if it does not lie on tlie men 
concerned, does not lie on the police or llio military; it lies elsewhere. 

GUJRANWALA 

Because of its proximity to Sialkot and of its being the liorae town of 
Sahibzada Faiz-uLHasan, an Ahrar popular speaker, Gujranwala is an im¬ 
portant centre of the Ahrar. 
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The Alu*ar liold tlieir TabJigh Confereiicc here early in 1949, but the 
Conference was not much of a success as the sincerity of the Ahi’ar to the new 
State of Pakistan was still under serious suspicion. They held another Confer¬ 
ence in 1951 in garb of Defence (difa') Conference. Tliis proved a great 
success betrausi^ arrangcinents for this Conference wevo made by the President 
of the City ^Muslim League. Sayyad Ata Ullah Shall Pukhari spoke at this Con¬ 
ference and is reported to have given expression to his bcUef that it was an act 
of piety to kill tlie Alnnadis and to burn their property. A third conference 
was held ill the same year in which the Alimadis \vrrt‘ dcsc j'ibed as krtfirs and 
their social and ocaaioniie boycott was advocaied. 

On 2bt}i June, 1952, which was Yavm-t’Midfdibal^ t!n^ Alirar iield a public 
meeting inside SlieranAvala Bagh Mosque in cont ra viuiiion of an order under 
section 141, This meeting Avas addressed by »Sa)ubzada Faiz-ul-Hasan, Sheikh 
Husam-ud-Din and Master Taj-ud-Din, who were all arrestc^rl l)ut subsequently 
releiised under the orders of the Chief Minister. At aiiot luir conference in July 
1952, Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasau is sahl to liave declared that to kill an Ahmadi 
was to gain the pleasure of God. After tlio conforenix^ u as over a tea pfirty was 
arranged in honour of Maulana Akhtar Ali Khaii, which was attemded by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Muslim League leaders. I'he Ahmadis sub¬ 
sequently complained to the Deputy CommissioiKa’ that at tlic conference a 
speaker had incited the audience to murder the licad of the Aliinadiyya com¬ 
munity. The feeling created against the Alimadis resulted in the Wazira- 
bad Municipal Committee’s terminating the services of two male and four female 
Ahmadi teachcis. Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan, Maulvi Abdul Wahid, Khatib 
of the Sheranwala BagVi Mosque, and Maulvi ^luhamma-d Ismail took promi¬ 
nent part in the agitation against the Ahmadis and in canvassing the support 
of other religious and political parties. A xmblie meeting under the Ausjiiccs 
of the Majlis-i-Amal Avas held at Giijraiiwala on 2iid and 5rd November, 1952, 
Avliich was also attended by Mian Tufail Muhammad, a representative of 
Jama*at-i-Islami. The Majlis ad\'ocatcd social and ecrouomic boycott of the 
Ahmadis, and after this eating houses began to display notices on their pre¬ 
mises to the effect that Ahmadis could Ikia’c their food in separate utcmsils 
at those houses. One Abdul Ghaffar Asar, B.A., who earlier had succeeded in 
his drive against the prostitutes, also joined the movement to Aviden his sjihero 
of influence. Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan of the ‘Daily Zamindar* addressed 
three public meetings in Avliich lie collected Rs. 2,000 for tlie movement. At 
another meeting held in his home toAvn Karamabad, he made an apxical for con¬ 
tribution of a sum of one croro of rii]}ces to the same causii. After the ultima¬ 
tum was presented to the Prime Minister in Karachi, intensive xireparations 
commenced for the direct action and maulvis intensified their 
in different towns of the distriet-Comrade Abdul Karim and Maulvi Abdul 
Ghafur Hazarvi at Wazirabad, Maulvi Abul Hasan Muhammad Yahya and 
Maulvi Fazal Ahmad at Hafizabad, Latif Ahmad Chishti and Hafiz Abdush- 
shakur at Kamoko and Maulvi Abdul Wahid and Maulvi Muliammad Ismail at 
GujranAvala. Volunteers began to be enrolled and the quota for Hafizabad, which 
was fixed at 500, was completed within a week of the formation < f the Majlis- 
i-Amal. Total enrolment for the (Ustric t was 4 500 and Mr. Manzur Hasan, 



the Secretary of tlie City Muslim League was one of Ihc signatories to tlu* volun* 
toers’ pledge. 

Agitation commenced with the arrest of Maiilvi Miihamniad Tsmuil. 
Kliatib of the Ahl-i-Hadith Mosque, under the orders of the Provdncial Govern¬ 
ment. Processions of volunteers before their departure for Lahore^ and piibli(‘ 
meetings }>oeame a daily feature. The Majlis-i-Amal was dissolved and Hakim 
Abdur Rahman, Vice-President of the Majlisd-Alirar. Gnjraiiwala, was annoin- 
tod a dictator of the movement. 

On 2iid Match D. O. letter No. 2514-29 B. D. 8. B., dated 2Ktli Kebniary 
195ih from the Chief vSeerctary was receivcfd by tlie District Maaistrate, pro¬ 
hibiting further arrests, but on 1st Marcli tin 8n]Mn i!itcnd«njt of Police 

had received instructions from the A. D. 1. G.. C. T. 1)., to prevent batehes of 
volunteers from proceeding to Lahore and Karachi, wliieli meaiit arresting 
them at Gujranwala. The two instructions were contradictory to each other, 
and since owing to shortage of Magistrates and police force and the lack of 
accommodation in jail the district officers were not in favour of making any 
arrests and intended to watch the situation foi* another day or so, a reference 
was made to the superior police officers at Lahore as to what to do in the 
circumstances and the reply received was that the earlier instructions to 
arrest volunteers had to be carried out and that if there was not sufficient 
accommodation in jail, the persons arrested could be dumped in distant villages. 

At 10 o’clock on 2nd March a meeting was held in the Court Room 
of the Deputy Commissioner, which was attended by officials and non-offieials. 
The office-bearers of the City Muslim League, however, made this meeting an 
occasion to denounce their opponents in the League anti refused their (ictive 
co-operation to the district authorities. The trains to Lahore began at this 
stage to be inteiTupted by the crowds which collected at the railway station to 
see off the volunteers entraining for Lahore. The Additional District Magist¬ 
rate with a police party went to the railway station and arrested and detrained 
a batch of 50 volunteers. On this the crowd became excited and held up the 
train twice. When the Additional District Magistrate made a second attempt 
to get the train steamed off, lie was attacked and injured together with live 
policemen including a Sub-Tiisnector, ’'Hie same evening the Sind Express was 
held up at some distance fronTthe railway station bv an excited mob of 5,000. 
The Superintendent of Police reached the scene with six foot constables, but the 
party was pelted with stones and brickbats. H had grown dark and as the mob, 
if not dispersed, would liave resorted to violence and annoyed the passengers 
in the train, the Superintendent of Police ordered three foot constables to fire 
twelve rounds in the air. This dispersed the crowd without caicsing any 
casualties. After this a meeting of rospeetablos of the town was called at 
the railway station but though every one condemned hooliganism, none was 
prepared to give any practical help lest he should be termed a kafir or Mirzai. 

As the Muslim League office-bearers had pledged their support to the 
Majlis-i-Amal, the dictator of the Majlis-i-Amal called upon Mr. Manzur Hasan, 
M. L. A., Secretary of the City Muslim League, to lead a batch and to court arrest. 
Sheikh Aftab Ahmad, the President of the League, suggested that in order to 
avoid the impression that the movement had the support of the League, a mock 
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arrest of Mr. Manzur Ifason shoiild be staged. This was agieed to, and Mr. 
Manzur Hasan was arrested, taken in a police jeep and dropped in a remote 
corner of (he district on the understanding that Jie would not return to Gujran- 
waJa for some days. People, however, came to know of the stratagem and on 
the follo\vinir <lay some 2()0 men wont to the house of Sheikh Aftab Ahmad and 
asked J]im to join a j)r()(^(\ssion. Ifo was taken out of he house and was made to 
march with a procession t() the Slieranwala l>agh Mos(jue. By this lime Mr. 
Manzur Hasan liad returned to (hijiaiiwala and joined the agitators in the 
Shoranwala Bagh Mos({n(*, \\]w.vc In; made s('V(‘raI spc^eelies against the 
Ahmadis and (he Covernnient and led a ]>ro(‘essioii wilh seven otluT City 
Muslim League couiK illorM. They were all arn^sled. 

'fhe statement of the Chief •Minister on bill ]\lai*ch was, as dirc‘cted from 
Lahore, proclaimed tlirouL'bout tlie town. According to information received 
by th(‘ Superintendeiit of Police, on 7th IMarch attacks wrre appi'cliended on the 
]iv(‘s and proj)eni(\s of Alnnadis. The situation was (liscnssed with tlie army 
who suggest(‘d ])rorjndgati{)n of an order unde»‘ section J4I proliibiting 
public meetings and jiroccssions, but the proposal was not accepted by the 
Superint(‘Ji(U‘nt of Police and llie ])(‘{)uty Commissioner, and instead it was 
decided to arraiigi^ joint police and military patrols. After this no incident of 
lawlessness was reported in the town, except an attempt to loot an Ahmadi’s 
shop. 

On 7th Marcli a frenzied mob of agitators in village Nandpur murdered 
one Muliammad Husain in the belief tliat he was an Ahmadi. The investi- 
gation showed that this murder was brought about by a trick by one of the 
enemies of the deceased. 

On Stb IMaroh tlic local M. L. As. were called to the Shoranwala Bagh 
Mosque «and icquested to go to Lahore for insf ructions. The M. L. As, met the 
Chief Minister hut brought no definite instructions. 

A company oftlio Army arrived at Gujranw ala on 5th March, a battalion 
on the bih and the Deputy Inspect,or-Gencral of Police with two Punjab Con¬ 
stabulary Reserves on the 8th, 

When the militajy arrived, it w^as welcomed with shouts of ‘Pakistani 
fanj VC Sialkoi qoli rJialane .sc inkar lar db/a zmdahad, Pakistani faifj 
zivdahad\ It w'us being announced by the agitators throughout that they 
were engaged \r\ jihad, a ci usade againsr infidelity, and posters appealing to the 
police and tlic military not to fire but to joi i in i]\ii jihad were put up in several 
places. 

About a dozen Aliraadis in the district were made to renounce their 

creed. 

The Muslim League in this district w^as actively associated with the 
movement. The Muslim League, Gujranw^ala City, passed a resolution support¬ 
ing the hhatm-bnvhvwivat movement, and Mr. Manzur Hasan, its Secretary, 
sent the same resolution to be moved at the meeting of the Provincial Muslim 
League Council at Lahore. He also attempted to table a similar resolution at 
the Dacca session of the All Pakistan Mu.slmi League. 

A deputation of Ahmadis waited on the Superintendent of Police on 
20th March but be expressed his inability to do anything for them as on the 



previous day he had asked for instructions from the Chief Minister wlio had 
refused to give any because the Centro had not taken any decision in the matter. 

With the arrival of rcdnforcements a round up of goondas and 8f*arch 
for illicit arms commenced. Maulvi Abdul Wahid, vv]ir> was at tlu^ bade of the 
agitation, and Hakim Abdur Rahman, the dictator, were arrested on 11th and 
12th March res])ectively, Some other maulvls tlicn came forward and they 
were also arrested. Eventually it was decided to raid the Slieranwala Ragh 
Mosque with the assistance of the military, Tliis \va^ dmie and the mosque 
W'as cleared of the ayitalors and a sum of Rs. 10,TOO recovered from Qari Abdnl 
Karim. This amount is said to have been collec'ted !»y Slieikh Aftab Ahmad. 
Miiv.a Sharif Beiz, Muhammad Din, M. A. Aziz Ansari and some (‘oiineillors of the 
Gujranwala Muslim Leairiie. 

Orders for the arrest of Safriar Ali and Nasera’ Din alias X-rsoeria, two 
notorious leaders of goondas, were issuerl by the 1 district J\lagistral(‘. The 
former managed to slip out of the district and was subsr (jiaaiily arrested at 
•lhang. Nasceria evarlcMl arrest for some time i>fit was ( vt iilually tra(;<'d and 
arrested. 

Other cc'iitrcs of agitation in the di^triet wr it' :— 

(1) Kamoke —Demonstrations and processions against th(3 Alimadis 

and the Government were organised here by Lntif Ahmad 
Chishti and Hafiz Abdusli-sliakur. The funds seized amounted 
to Rs. 10,772. 

(2) Wazirabad —Maulvi Abdul Gluifur Hazarvi and Comrade Abdul 

Karim were the local organisers of the movement. A train 
was held up here by ])lacing a log across the track. Funds 
seized amounted to Rs. 2,oG0. 

(3) IJaJizahad —Feelings were worked upon here by Abul Hasan 

Muhammad Yahya and ?»Iaulvi Fazal Hahi. 

(4) GakJ/ar —Trains were stopped here. l^Tir JMuhammad Bashir, 

President of Gakliai Muslim League, courted arrest along with 
some councillors. 

(5) Nauslulira Virican —Dr. Muhammad Ashiaf^ an old Congressite 

w^as responsible for the trouble hcr<\ 

(6) Sodhra —Public meetings here were organised by Maulvi Abdul 

Majid of the Ahl-i-Hadith. 

RAWALPINDI 

The course of events that preceded the commencement of the distur¬ 
bances here was precisely he same as in the other towns of the Province. The 
Ahrar start.ed by denouncing the Ahmadis and their religion. In return the 
Ahmadis began to rake up the past of the Ahrar to strengthen the suspicion 
against their sincerity to Pakistan. After the All Parties Muslim Convention 
the Ahrar succeeded in winning the alliance of other religious sects, preachers 
and pirfft with the result that mosques became propaganda centres of the anti- 
Ahxnadiya movement and Friday semions were almost exclusively devoted 
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to the deprecation of the Ahmadiya tenets. In November 1952, Sayyad Ata 
Ullah Shah Bukhari and Qazi Ehsan Ahmad of Shujabad, two top-ranking 
leaders of the Ahrar, addressed a public meeting at the Liaquat Garden. 
Thereafter, a vigorous campaign was started for enlistment of volunteers and 
collection of funds. 

With the arrest of tlie leaders of tlie movement in Karachi and of 
Maulana Ghiilam Ullali Khan by the Punjab Government on 27th of February, 
proc(?8sions and public meetings became the order of the day. The pubh'e 
meeting held in the Liaquat Garden, presided over by the Pir Sahib of Golra 
Sharif, was pcrha])S the largest ]mblic meeting held in living memory. The 
situation became critical on 6th March when after exaggerated versions of 
the events that had happened in Sialkot and Lahore, information came that 
the Punjab Government had accepted the popular demands and communicated 
their acceptance to Karachi. The immediate result was that people thought 
that the Governmcnl had surrendered and the ])roces8ions became more 
aggressive and more numerous and had to be dispersed by lathi charges. 

On 6th March, another meeting was held in the Liaquat Garden. A 
crowd, after dispersing from the meeting, went along the Murree Road and 
set fire to an Ahmadi mosque and a small car. Later, that very evening, some 
other incidents of loot and arson took place. The Ahmadiya Commercial 
College, Nur Art Press and the Pak Restaurant, situate in different parts of 
the city, w^cre broken into and attempts were made to loot, burn or otherwise 
destroy the effects. A non-Ahmadi young man, employed in the Nur Art l^ress, 
was stabbed in the belief that he was an Ahmadi, and he succumbed to the in¬ 
juries caused. As the situation became explosive, the military was called in 
on 7th March. On that day, telephone wires were cut in the jurisdictions of 
Police Stations Golra and Sangjani. Military were posted at suitable strategic 
points in the city. 

On 8th March, a furious mob led b}^ Masud Malik, a communist student 
of the Government College, Rawalpindi, and Maulvi Abdul Quddus Poonchi 
came in front of the Police Kotw^ali and started throwing brickbats. The 
City Magistrate ordered the police to fire and one of the rioters w as killed and 
six others injured. After this, orders under section 144 banning processions 
and meetings and imposing the night curfew^ were passed. Two liundrcfl and 
thirtj’-nino persons were convicted of breach of the curfew . Tito organisers 
of the movement then look refuge in the Jami’ Mosque from wIkuo they went 
on sending volunteers to court arrest. One thousand and thirty-three voIun« 
teers were arrested and prosecuted under section 188 (jf the Pakistan Penal 
Code. They w'ore all convicted, with the exception of sixty-four who a])olo- 
gised and wore released. 

The morale and loyalty of the lower ranks of the police and tlie army 
began to be affected because of the character of the agitation, and most of the 
Muslim League leaders and local M. L. As. went into hiding and refused to 
come out to face the public. In fact they played a double-role, outwardly 
siding with the authorities but inwardly supporting the agitation. There 
was no maulvi in the entire district who did not support the agitation. Among 
the maulvia arrested were Arif Ullah Shah, Muhammad Maskeon, Muhammad 
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Ismail Zahidi and Abdul Kannaii, all members of the All Parties Muslim Con¬ 
vention. 

A large number of men came from the surrounding districts to take 
part in the agitation. A batch of 2,000 Pathans from the Hazara district was 
reported to be advancing towards Rawalpindi, but the Superintendent of 
Police prevailed upon the Pir Sahib of Golra Sharif to issue instructions to 
them to return. Similarly, Maulvi Muhammad Ishaq Mansehrvi, an old but a 
popular maulvi, also came out to lead the movement, but the distiiet autho¬ 
rities succeeded in winning him over and inducing him to issue a WTitten appeal 
to refrain from lawlessness and disorder. 

The agitation died down in the third week of March. 

LYALLPUR 

This district is an important centre of the Ahrar, many of whom come 
from the distri(ts of Jullundur, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana and Amrit¬ 
sar which arc also the home districts of most of the colonists. Up to January 
1953, the Ahrar^Ahmadiya controversy here took the same course as else¬ 
where. On the occasion of the Prophet’s birthday ceh brations on Ist Decem¬ 
ber 1952, the Ahrar displayed banners on which weie written the demands 
that the Ahmadis be declared a minority and that Chaudhri Zafiullah Khan 
be removed from the Cabinet. After this the demands beer me a regular 
feature in the pre-prayer or post-prater 6j)ccthe8. Ihe speeches weie direct¬ 
ed not only against the Ahmadis but also against the Goveinment. At a 
public meeting held at Jaranwala these demands were reiterated in speeches 
made by Maulvi Feroze-ud-Din, Hafiz Abdul Qadeer, Maulvi Inayat Ullah 
Mujahid, Maulvi Mirdad and Maulvi Abdur Rahim. Similar meetings were 
held at Lyallpur, Saiiiundri, Toba Tek Singh, Tandlianwala and Gojra. All 
along razakars were being enrolled who took an oath on the Qur’an and signed 
the pledge for direct action with their blood. Subscription for the movement 
came in easily. The number of razakars reached 9,CC0 and fands collected 
amounted to Rs. 30,000. 

The movement had the support of many a Mvislim Leaguer. In fact 
many councillors of the League belonged to the Ahrar party and actually in¬ 
fluenced the public in favour of the movement. 

Ghulam Nabi Janbaz of Lyallpur, Qazi Muhammad Husain of Tandlian¬ 
wala and Maulvi Obed Ullah of Lyallpur were arrested on 27th February 
under the direction of the Provincial Government. On let March a procession 
set out from the Jami’ Masjid, Lyallpur, for the railway station to see off a 
batch of 15 razakars under the leaden-hip of Maulvi Muhammad Yusuf, Khatib 
of Jami* Masjid, which was proceeding to Karachi. No arrests were made, 
because telephonic instructions received by the Superintendent of Police from 
Lahore were that razakars proceeding to Karachi were not to be arrested. 
On the following day, Sahibzada Iflikhar-ul-Haq made a highly inflammatory 
speech in front of Railway Station, Lyallpur, where he had been taken in pro¬ 
cession by a crowd of about 6,000 people prior to his departure for Lahore with 
about 100 razakars. Ho was detrained at Salarwala Railway Station and 
arrested. Public meetings and processions were banned by an order under 
section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure on 3rd March. Despite this, 
however, on receiving news of the firing in Sialkot a procession of 4,000 to 
9,000 moved from the Jami* Masjid to the Deputy Commissioner’s houao« 
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Before it reached its destination, thirteen persons were arrf\sted and the pro- 
ccsfeion was dispor. ed The Agricultural College closed and razakars started 
pouring in from the country. In tlio evening, the Deputy Comn issioner held 
a Tueoliiig of ])rominenf ( itizeriH whic h was also attended by the Presidents of the 
District Musliia League and tlje OiLV Miislim League. The attitude of both 
these gentlemui was any!lung but co-operative, and the latter even stated 
that hi; attitude was determined by his interview with the President of the 
Provincial Mis Urn League whom ho had seen at Lahore a short while earlier. 

On the 4th Marcli tliero was a complete hartal in the town and some 
7,000 mean collected in the Janii’ Masjid whore speeches were made by several 
nmulvis condemning the firing at Sialkot. After the meeting, three separate 
processions set out wliich subrccpicntly got mixed up and swelled to 10,000. 
They tl.en mnc'.e for the Deputy Commissioner’s house and, reaching there, 
repeated tl oir denuands to him and oiiorcid them .elves for arrest. The De¬ 
puty Commissioner, however, tactfully diverted and himself led the proces¬ 
sion towards the jail where loiulors of the procession and 124 other persons 
were arrested. Tlie Superintciulent of Police also accompanied the proces¬ 
sion. 

Ill respome to the Dcjujiy Commissioner's lei ucf.t to the Heme Secre* 
tiuy for the military, a battalion of 9/8th Punj.ib Regiment arrived on the 
night of 4tli/oth. 

On 5til March, 50 volunteers wore arrested and dropped twenty miles 
away and 55 members of a p>rocession were arrested under section 188 of the 
Pakistan Penal Code. The news of filing at Lahore was received at Lyallpur 
on 6th March. There were several procc.ssions formed in protest and about 
125 jiersons were arrested. The ('lienab Expre.ss was detained near Railway 
Station, Lyallpur, by volunteers coming from Chak Jhumra. News was also 
received lliat Martial Law ha<l been deilared in Lahore. In the evening came 
the announcement of the Chhf Minister to the effect that the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment agreed with the demands of the agitators and that these with the views 
of the Punjab Government vere being communicated to the Centre and a 
Minister from the Province was going to Karachi to press them before the 
Cabinet. This appeal was taken by the agitators as tantamount to a surrender 
by the Punjab Government and in consequence the campaign was intensified, 
some of tlie Muslim League M. L. As. proposing after this to offer themselves 
for arrest. 

The 7th March was a day of rowdyism and lawlessness. Three different 
processions were taken out and as many as 107 men were arrested, including 
Sheikh Bashir Ahmad, President, City Muslim League, who courted arrest. 
The District Courts were attacked by a mob of 10,000 which broke windows, 
forced Magistrate.s to close their Courts and then entered the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s house. A retail cloth shop of the Lyallpur Cotton Mills was looted, 
the railway line damaged and three trains held up near the railway station. 
Shops and passengers on the railway station were robbed, some women in 
the train molested, and a cabinman seriously injured. The mob was asked to 
disperse and on its refusing to obey, the District Magistrate ordered the police 
to open fire. Accordingly 47 rounds were fired and four persons were killed 
and four injured. Curfew was imposed after this. 

On the same day, some Muslim League M. L. As. led a procession in 
Samundri. 
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On 8th March, a mob of 20,000 gathered to say funeral i)raycr8 for the 
dead of the previous day. After the prayers a procession was fonned which 
paraded the streets.* Another procession was taken out from the Agricultural 
College- The curfew was defied throughout the day and about 110 persons 
were arrested. On hearing that a mob was making for the Chiniot Bazar, the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Deputy Inspect or-Genera I of Police went there 
with a military patrol and met an aggressive mob. The mob was declared 
an unlawful assembly and was ordered to disperse, but the order was not 
obeyed and the District Magistrate ordered the military to open fire. As a 
result three persons were killed and one wounded. 

Some Ahrar volunteers came from Gujranwala in a truck fitted with 
a. mike. TJioy evaded arrest and drove to Jhang where they were arrested. 
They were carrying with them three revolvers, amj>lo ammunition and a sum 
of Rs. 30,000. 

On the same evening, a mob cut off the wires of the internal transmission 
system inside the city. 

A full-day curfew was clamped on 9th IMarch, but despite this stu- 
<lents of the Agricultural C< liege took out a long prf>cossion. Razakars poured 
in from the country and about 120 of them, who had camj)ed in the Jami* 
Masjid, were arrested. In the e\'cning, the District Magistrate called a meeting 
of prominent citizens at which the President of the District Muslim League 
merely acted as a spokesman of the Committee of Action. 

On the 10th March came the second appeal of the Chief Minister direct¬ 
ing firm action against the agitators. This j)joduced good effect, because 
it gave a clear direction to the District officers. The movement, therefore, 
began to subside and, although a procession of volunteers came out of the 
Jami’ Masjid on 17th March, the mosque was cleared with the assistance of the 
mutawalli on the 19th March and the district rctiu ned to normal on the 20th 
March. 

Throughout the period no injury A\as caused to the life or property of 
any Ahmadi; nor any damage to any property in the city or in the industrial 
area. There were two incidents of private firing, each by an Ahmadi under a 
misapprehension, and some children were injured in each. 

The other towns in the district, which were affected by the agitation, 
were Chak Jhumra, Jaranwala, Dijkot, Ramundri, Tandlianwala, Gojra, Toba 
Tek Singh and Kamalia, but no force had to be used in these places and no 
damage to life or property of Ahmadis was caused. 

Total funds seized from the agitators amounted to Rs, 4,723-2-3. 

MONTGOMERY 

Montgomery is an important Alirar centre because here (1) many Ahrar 
settled. (21 several judicial cases against the Ahrar and sponsors of the 
anti-Ahmadiya movement originated and (3) the Ahrar run an institution^ 
called Jami ‘Rashidia which was the main centre of their religio-political acti¬ 
vities. The five leading Ahrar in this district were M fti Zia-ul-Hasan, a 
nephew of the Ahrar leader Maulvi Habib-ur-Rahman of Ludhiana, who has 
settled in Montgomery, Maulvi Habib Ullah, Maulvi Lutfullah and Maulvi 
Abdullah who aio brothers and founders of Jami ‘Rashidia at Montgomery, 
and Maulvi Bashir Ahmad Rizwani who has settled in Okara. 
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The story of the events that precccied or occnred during the distur¬ 
bances here is to be found in an exliaustive written statement compiled by 
Mr, Haq Nawaz, Superintendent of Police, and is the same as elsewhere, namely, 
counter speeches by Ihe Ahrar and the Ahmadis, a vigorous ]>ropaganda against 
the Ahmadis from the mosques after the demands had been formulated by the 
All Parties Muslim Convention in July 1952, collection of funds and recruit¬ 
ment of volunteers for the direct action and, after the arrests on 27th February, 
public meetings and processions and aiTcsts under section 107, Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code or section 3 of the Punjal) Public Safety Act. Local members of the 
Jama at-i-Tslami and other manlvis joined the movement and mosques were 
converted into headquarters of the rnwknr^'. The names oi‘ persons of dif¬ 
ferent parties including the Alirar, the .lama al-i-Tshuni and the Muslim League 
who took active ])art in the demons'rations arc given in appendix 1 to the 
written statement of the Superintendent of Police. Tho number of volunteers 
recruited was 2,000 in Montgomery, 1,500 in Okara, 700 in Arifwala and 200 
in Chichawatni. 

Orders of the Provincial Government to arrest Maulvi Lutfullah and 
Habib Ullah were received on 27th Febrnarv. The kilter was already under¬ 
going a scntciK^c of imprisonment for contempt umhT an order of the High 
Court. The District authorities intended to make more arrests aiul obtained 
the Government’s permission to arrest Muft Zia-nl-Hasan and M. Abdullah 
I and M. Abdullah II. On 2nd March in.stnielions were received from the 
A. D. I. G. that volunteers proc^eeding to Karachi were not to be arrestee I. 

The Chief Minister's appeal of 6th March had the same ellect heie as 
elsewhere, namely, it ga\ e further impetus to the agitation. 

The only incidents of importance that occurred in this district were 
at Okara. On 0th March a mob of 3,000 visited the railway station and de¬ 
tained the Down Pakistan Mail for three hours. Tl)o crowd also broke the 
windows of carriages and vacuum chains and attempted to molest lady pas¬ 
sengers. On 8th March, telegraph lines were cut near Okara. On 3rd April, 
after some fiery speeches had been made in the Jami ‘Mosque, a procession of 
women, displaying some placards, came out. The police attempted to seize 
the placards, but an excited mob of 500 rushed towards the police. While 
the crowd was being pushed back by tlic police, a 70-year-old man received 
an injury and later died in the hospital. There is also the incident of 8th 
March, which wo see no reason to disbelieve though it is not mentioned in 
any of the official statements, of Hafiz Muhammad Bakhsh, Secretary Ahmadiya 
Jama* at in Chak No. 2/4-L, near Okara., and lus family members, of whom one 
is a graduate and the other a B. A., IjL.B., having been made to recant their 
cre^d and abuse the founder of the Ahmadiya movement and of their having 
been taken from their village by a mob of 4 or 5 thousands to Jami *Millia, 
Okara, where they ^\ere produced and required to repeat their recantation 
before Maulvi Zia-ud-Din and Maulvi Mueen-ud-Din. 

A 24-hour curfew was imposed in Montgomery and Okara on 14th March 
to facilitate arrest of the ring leaders and again from 2-30 p.ra. to 6 a.m. on 17th 
March at Montgomery. Public processions and meetings also were banned 
in Montgomery and Okara for a period of 17 days on 13th March. 

The district returned to normal after the incident of Okara on 3rd April 

1953« 



PART iV 


CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO PROCLAMATION 
OF MARTIAL LAW 
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With this more or less chronological statement of the case in the course 
of which we have stated relevant facts and events with our findings on points 
which were in issue between some of the parties, wo proceed to sum up our 
conclusions and to return a reply to the terms of reference. By section 4 of 
the Act, Punjab Act II of 1954, we wore commissioned to inquire into the 
circumstances connofted with, and the responsibility for, the dislurbanctes in 

accordance with the following terms of reference :— 

(a) the responsibility for the disturbances; 

(h) the circumstances leading to the dedaration of the Martial Law in 
Lahore on the 6th of March 1953; and 

(c) the adequacy or otherwise of tlio measures taken by the Pro¬ 
vincial civil autlioritiofl to prevent, and subsequently to deal 
witli, the disturbances. 

The diietiion in clause (b) regarding the circumstances do(^ not mean that we 
are merely to state the event ? w'hich occurred before or during the disturbances; 
wo interpret it to mean that wo are to discover the causal connection, if any, 
betw^eon the events and incident{^ that occurred before or during the dis¬ 
turbances and the proclam dion of Martial Law in Lahore. Tlie Act also 
requires us to find w^here the responsibility for the disturbances lies and, 
therefore, from the very nature of the inquiry, there must be overlapping of 
discussion, reference and findings in coming to conclusions regarding the 
responsibility for the disturbances, the circumstances which led to the 
promulgation of Martial Law a d the measures taken to pr-vent or deal with 
the (,i turbances. We have, as far as possible, attempted to keep these 
subjects separate and to avoid repetition but that the subjects are 
closely allied to, and mixed up with, each other cannot be denied. Though 
the term relating to responsibility occurs in clause («) and that to circum¬ 
stances in clause (6), we consirler it more oonv(*iuent and logical to deal first 
with the latter. 

It is admitted by all the parties concerned that in the circumstances 
existing on 6th March, the handing over to the military and the subordination 
of the civil power to the army had become ine^ itablc. The civil authorities, 
who in normal times are responsible for the maintenance of law and order, 
had become completely helpless and lost all desire and ability to cope with 
the situation that had developed on the morning of 6th March. The 
administrative machinery had completely failed and no one was willing or 
i > take the responsibility of enforcing the law, either by arrcfitiiig 
ofieuders or preventing the perpetration of crime. Vast multiti des 
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of human beings who in ordinary times were sane, sensible citizens, had assumed 
the foi’m of unruly hysterical mobs whose only impulse was to disobey the law 
and to bring constituted authority to its knees while baser elements of society, 
having taken advantage of the prevailing disorder, were behaving like wUd 
beasts killing people, robbing them of their possessions and burning valuable 
property either for the sake of fun or to spite a fancied enemy. The whole machi¬ 
nery which keeps society alive had crumbled to pieces, making some drastic 
measure necessary to restore sense to mad humanity and to provide protection 
for helpless citizens. The distui*ban(*os were thus directly responsible for the 
promulgation of Martial Law. But liow did t}\e disturbances themselves come 
about ? Was their cause some immediate and unexpected event or had cer¬ 
tain parties or individuals been deliberately planning for them since long ? 
Here again it is admitted that the disturbances were the result of protests and 
demonstrations that }\ad begun to be stage ! in the various towns of the Punjab 
by the arrest of certain members of the Majlis-i-Amal in Karachi on the 
morning of 27th and in some towns of the Punjab on the night of 27th February 
or later. TIioso arrests were effected because fhe threat to resort to direct action, 
notice of which had been given to the Prime Minister of Pakistan more than a 
month earlier, was to be carried into effect by sending bat ches of volunteers 
to the residences of the Governor-General and the Prime Minister from the 
morning of 27th February. We are asked to believe that these batches would 
have gone to their destinations in perfect disciphne and without any ostentation 
of public indignation over the Government’s indifferenoe to the demands and 
that these batches, each eonsisting of only five persons, wore merely to offer 
a sort of mtyacirnha. But any one having an experience of what liai)pen8 
on such occasions would at once dismiss tliis expectation as a pious wish or a 
disingenuous argument. What the sequence of events in Karachi or elsewhere 
would have been or what course the agitation would have adopted if no arrests 
had been made, is not merely a matter of guess or speculation but of intelligent 
expectation and anticipation in the liglit of experience of mob psychology and 
administrative difiicultios on such occasions. Even, therefore, if no arrests had 
been made on the morning of 27th, the disturbances must have come about with 
only tliis difference that arrests would liave become necessary a little later both 
in Karachi and important towns in the Punjab, where long preparations for 
organising volunteer corps and direct a ction committees and for nomination of 
dictators had been made. When we come to deal with the question of responsibili¬ 
ty we shall show that j)artios who conceived, initiated and planned direct action 
had knowledge of the n tural consequences of such action and that members 
of the Majlis-i-Amal. each and everyone of them unless he were a fool, fully knew 
that the course of action on which they had embarked was fraught wdth 
dangerous consequences to the life and property of the citizens and to the 
very existence of governmental machinery. In fact, the notice delivered to 
the Prime Minister had required him to abdicate in case he was not willing to 
accept the demands and direct action was threatened only if he persisted 
in his stubbornness and refused to accept them. This threat contained in it¬ 
self the implicit admission that if the Prime Minister did not resign, he would 
b© replaced by another person as head of the Government who would be willing 
to accept the demands. Accordingly the demands themselves must bo held as 
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having been the direct cause of the disturbances that actually came about. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary to examine what the demands were and what 
was the nature and reason thereof. 

The demands were three in number. The first required the Government 
to have the Qadiani section of the Ahmadis declared as a non-Muslim minority, 
while the second and the third required the removal of Chaudhri Zafrullah 
Khan from the ofiice of Foreign Minister and of other Alimadis who held key 
positions in the State, from their posts. It is admitted before us by all parties 
that all the three demands were essentially religious and not political in 
nature. The only exception to this is the Shia divine Hafiz Kifayat Husain 
who says that the demand regarding the declaration of the Ahmadis as a 
non-Muslim minority was alone religious in its character, while the other two 
demands were of a political nature. Neither Jama’at-i-Tslami nor its leader 
Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi has denied the essentially religious character of the 
demands, though the latter has added some more reasons for them. AD other 
ulama have expressly stated that each of the three demands was a reDgious 
demand and that not one of them w'as political. Indeed none who was a 
party to the direct action could have admitted tlie political character of the' 
demands without making himself directly responsible for the disturbances and 
the admission about their religious character had to be made perforce by 
everyone concerned in an attempt to avoid his being held responsible for the 
disturbances for a worldly reason. On this part of the case some of the 
important parties, as for instance, the Aiirar and the Jama^at-i-Islami, and; 
some divines who at one time belonged to the Ahi*ar or Congress organisations 
and before the Partition were pronounced believers in nationalism and a 
secular State and opposed to the Partition and the Muslim League, have 
found themselves distinctly embarrassed and in a position of inconsistency and 
self-contradiction in view of their previous utterances, because if the demands 
were religious in their character, and reUgion is both immutable and inflexible, 
then it becomes somewhat diflScult to comprehend how ideology which is based 
on rehgion changes from time to time and from place to place. Being fully 
conscious of the impDcations arising from this position, they have adhered to 
the stand which they took before the public that the demands followed fipom 
their reDgious convictions. 

Another point which at this stage we might mention about the demands 
is that they are alleged to be the unanimous demands of aU religious sects 
in Islam and not merely of the persons who were parties to the resolutions passed 
at the All Pakistan Muslim Parties Convention in Karachi and the AU MusDm 
Parties Convention at Lahore. It is not contended before us that each of the 
religious groups or organisations some of which have their own constitutions, 
discussed the subject independently and passed resolutions in respect of it 
under its own constitution. What happened is that some member or members, 
be they ofBce-bearers or not, of each reDgious group, were selected to repre¬ 
sent the group at the Convention, and when it is stated that the demands 
were the unanimous demands of aU reDgious groups, the claim is true 
only to this extent that a member or members from the most important 
lel^ious groups in the country had expressed their approval of the demands. 
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It is in this sense, therefore, that the demands can be said to be the nnani/nous 
demands of all Muslim sects. 

When it is alleged that tlie demands were unanimous and religious in 
their character, what is meant is that according to all sects in Islam they are 
clear deductions from some theological assumptions or doctrines. Almost all 
the ulama whom we questioned on the subject have stated that the demands 
are a corollary from the Objectives Resolution passed by the Constituent As- 
sembly of Pakistan on 12th March, 1949, and from that religio-political system 
which they call Islam. It has been most vehemently urged that Pakistan was 
claimed and was brought into existence so that the future political set-up of the 
new State may be based on the Qur’an and the smina and that the actual 
realisation of the demand and the exj)ress recognition by the Objectives 
Resolution, of that ground for the demand, had ere ted in the mind of the 
ulama and the citizens of Pakistan the belief that any demand which could be 
established on religious grounds would not only be conceded but warmly w^el- 
comed by the people at the helm of affairs of the State who had during the last 
several years been crying themselves hoarse over their intention to establish 
in Pakistan an Islamic State with a set-up of political, social and ethical in¬ 
stitutions of the Islamic pattern. Some loaders, it is pointed out, had pubUcly 
declared the achievement of this objective as their life’s mission. What, 
therrefore, was necessary for the ulama to get an acceptance of the demands was 
merely to prove by theological argument that the Ahmadis were a distinct 
and separate community outside the pale of Islam and not entitled to take 
any part in the public affairs of the country which were to be managed and 
conducted strictly in accordance with the rules of Islam. In order to com- 
prehend the exact nature of the demands, it is necessary to state here that when 
it is stated that Islam is a religio-political system, what is intended to bo con- 
veyed is that it has a cultural complex embracing specific political structures 
and legal and social traditions as disting ashed from the Islamic dogma, cult, 
ethics and family institutions. Tliis conception of Islam is partly borrowed 
from European terminology, but is also based on the doctrine of Darul Islam, 
a country with an exclusively peculiar outlook on life basing all its institn* 
tions on, and directing its activity to the attainment of ends enjoined by, 
Revelation. W^e will again have to revert to this subject, but what is of 
importance to comprehend at the present stage is that the demands professed 
to be based on the idea of an Islamic State. 

With these preliminary observations lot us try to understand how the 
demands are claimed to follow from religion. For that purpose it is necessary 
not only to comprehend the pr cise doctrinal differences between the Musahnans 
and the Ahmadis but also to have a clear conception of that rehgio-politioal 
system called Islam and of the idea of an Islamic State from which the 
demands are stated to flow as a necessary consequence. 
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DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
MUSALMANS AND AHMADIS 

Earlier in Part t of the Report we have given a short account of the 
birth of the Ahmadiya movement and the peculiar beliefs and tenets of its 
followers. We will now examine these beliefs more fully with a view to being 
better able to understand the religious differences between the Musalmans and 
the Ahmadis. 


KHATMJ-NUBUWWAT 

The first (liffercncc relates to the status of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the 
founder of the Ahmadiya community. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad claimed to be a 
prophet (nabi) and this claim according to Musalmans put him completely 
outside the pale of Islam. A generally accepted hadith states that the number 
of prophets sent by God for the guidance of humanity is one lac and twenty- 
four thousand, and the Holy Prophet of Islam is believed by the Musalmans to 
have been the last of this series of prophets of whom some have been specifically 
mentioned in the Qur‘an and the Bible. The doctrine of khatm-i-nvbuwwat 
in the sense that prophethood (nvhrtvxwat) ceased with the death of the Holy 
Prophet and that no new prophet {nahi) shall appear hereafter is said to be 
cleducible from the following verses of the Qur‘an :— 

Sura XXXIII, verse 40 : 

“ Muhammad is not the father of any of your men, but (he is) the 
Apostle of God, and the Seal of the Prophets : and God has full 
knowledge of all things.” 

Sura III, verse 81 : 

“ Behold ! God took the Covenant of the Proplieis, saying : ‘I give 
you a Book and Wisdom ; then comes to you an Apostle, 
confirming what is with you ; do ye bcheve in him and 
render him help.’ God said : ‘Do ye agree, and take this My 
Covenant as binding on you ?’ They said; ‘We agree.' 
He said : ‘Then bear witness, and I am with you among the 
witnesses.’ ” 

Sura V, verse 4 : 

“ This day have those who reject Faith given up all hope of your 
religion : Yet fear them not but fear Me. This day have I 
perfected your religion for you, completed My favour upon 
you, and have chosen for you Islam as your religion.” 

Reliance is also placed on several ahadith and standard commentaries on the 
verses cited above beginning from the earliest times which are to the effect 
that no fresh prophet shall appear after our Holy Prophet. Some verses by 
celebrated poets in Arabic, Persian and Urdu, and treatises and tracts on the 
suli^ject have als# l een referred to. Mr. Abdur Rahman Khadim, learned 
counsel for the Ahmadiya community, on the other hand, relies on Sara IV, 
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verse 69, Sura LVII, verse 19, Sura VII, verse 36 and Sura XXIII, verse 51, 
which are as follows :— 

Sura 1 r. verst 69 : 

“ All who obey God and the Apostle are in the company of those on 
whom is the Grace of God,—of the prophets (who teach), the 
Sincere (lovers of Truth), the witnesses (who testify), and the 
Kighteous (who do good) : Ah! what a beautiful Fellow¬ 

ship.” 

Sura LVir, verse 19 ; 

“And tliose who believe in God and His apostles—they are the 
010 (lovers of Truth), and the witnesses (who testify), in the 
e\\s of their Lord : They shall have their Reward and their 
Jaght. Rut those avIio reject God and deny Onr Signs.— 
they are the (•ompanions of HoU-Fire.” 

Sura VII, I'lerse 35 : 

“ O ye Ghildr(‘n of Adam ! Whenever there come to you apostle* 
from amongst \^ou, rehearsing INIy Signs unto you,—those who 
are righteous and mend (their lives),— on them shall be no 
fear nor shall they grieve.” 

Sura XXllli verse 51; 

“ O ye apostles ! enjoy (all) things good and pure, and work right¬ 
eousness : For 1 am well-acquainted with (all) that ye do.” 

By a process of reasoning, which we need not exj>lain here because we are 
neither required nor supposed to give a finding on the question whether any 
particular interpretation is correct, it is sought to prove from these verses of the 
Qur'an that there w ill in future, i.e., after our Holy T rophet, be persons to whom 
the word ^nahi or "rasa! ’ inay be applicable, and to reinforce this argument 
reference has alsf» been made to some ahadith and to the works of some com¬ 
mentators and persons wLose high spiritual status is generally acknowledged. 
Though it is not d<*nie(l that Mirza Ghulam Ahmad used the word ‘nabi* in 
respect of himself, it is contended that he used the word in a special sense and 
that he w as not a *vnhi ’ in the technical sense, namely, in the sense of a person 
who brings a fresh message from God in abrogation, modification or supplement¬ 
ation of a similaj earlier message and that his claim to prophethood (nubuwwat) 
was not to a tashrii bid only to a zilU or buruzi nubuwwat. From the other 
side, it is urged that (lie idea of buruz or zilly which may be translated as 
‘ incarnation b icign to the Islamic dogma and that any person, who claims 
to be the recipient of w^hat may be called wahi-i-nubuvywai, creates a new ummai 
and automatically leaves the fold of Islam, and by reference to several writings 
of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of the present head of the Ahmadiya community and 
representative authors of that community, it is sought to establish that Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad did claim to be the recipient of ilham or wahi of the kind which 
God had hitherto reserved exclusively for prophets. The question, therefore, 
is reduced to this whether Mliza Ghulam Ahmad ever claimed to be the 
receiver of such uxihi as amounted to ivahi4-nubutvwcU. In the past whenever 
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a nabi has appeared he has always imposed on the people among whom he 
appears an obligation—our Holy Prophet imposed such obligation on entire 
humanity—to examine his claim and to behove in him and any disbeUef or 
doubt in his nuhuwwat exposes them to certain ultramundane habiUties. The 
people, therefore, find themselves called upon either to accept or to reject the 
claim. The acceptance of the claim brings into existence a now religious 
community which is considered by the earlier community to be an outcaste, 
while the new community considers those who do not behove in the new pro¬ 
phet to be outside their own community. Though Mirza Chulam Ahmad start¬ 
ed offering his hand vith a direction to the people to accept it, the question still 
remains whether he claimed for his walii the status of wahi4-nnbuwimt, omission 
to believe in which involves certain spiritual and ultramundane consequences. 
Before us the Ahmadis and their present head have, after careful considera¬ 
tion, taken tho : t;uid that he did not, but the other side vehemently contends 
that he did. Tliere arc some indications in the Ahmarliya hteratnre, including 
some writings of Mirza Ghulam Aliinad himself and the present head of the 
Ahmadiya community to .sup])ort the eontending party’s assertion, but the 
position adopted before^ us nov is clear that Mirza Gliulam Ahmad called him¬ 
self a 7iahi merely because in one of his Uhnvis he was described as such by God, 
that he brought no ik‘w code, that he neither repealed nor .sux)plemented the 
original code and that an omission to bchevc in Mirza ivihib’s toahi does 
not take a person outside tho pale of Islam. We have said before that it is not 
our business to give a finding whether the Ahmadis are or are not within tho 
pale of Islam and we liaA O referred to this jjoint merely w ith a view^ to explain¬ 
ing the differences that arc allcgc^d to exist between them and the non-Ahmadis, 
leaving it to the latter to judges whether they should or should not consider the 
former to be ilduslims, 

CHRISTOI.OGY 

"I’lic sciond impoi tant difference between the two parties relates to the 
incident of crucifixion of desus and the belief in his reappearance before the 
Day of Resurrection. On the criieilixion and reappearance of Jesus there are 
at least four views ; 

(1) the \ iew' shared by most of the Muslim sects that Jesus did not 

die on the Cross and that be is ahve in the Fourth Heaven from 
wkere he will descend on the earth before the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion, his appearance being one of the signs of the approacliing 
Day ; 

(2) the view^ held by the .4hmadis that Jesus was saved from the Cross, 

tended by his disciples and cured of his wounds, after which 
he came over to Kashmir where he died a natural death, that 
the person who was promised to appear before the Day of 
Resurrection Avas to be a person with the attributes of Jesus, 
his maseel, and that that person was Mirza Ghulam Ahmad ; 

(3) the view' that Jesus died on the Cross, but that he will rise from 

his grave before the Day of Resurrection; and 

(4) the view that Jesus died on the Cross and that he will not- at all 

appear, neither he in person nor his maseel. 
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The versed of the Qur'an, which have reference to this phenomenon 

are:— 

Sura XLIII, verses 57 to 61 : 

57. When (Jesus) the son of Mary is held up as an example, behold, 
thy people raise a clamour thereat (in ridicide) ! 

58. “And they say, ^ arc our gods best, or he V This they set forth 

to thee, only by way of disputation : yea, they are a conten¬ 
tious people. 

56. “He was no more tliaii a servant : We graiited our favour to 
him, and we made him an example to the Ohildreu of Israel. 

60. “And if it uert^ Our WiJI, we could make angels from amongst 

you, succeeding each other on the earth. 

61. ‘ And (Jesus) shall be a Sign (for the coming of) tlie Hour (of 

Judgment) : Therefore, have no doubt about the (Hour), but 
follow ye Me : this is a Straight Way.’' 

Sara V, verse 120 : 

“ Never said 1 t o them auglit except what* Thou didst command mo 
to say, to wit, ‘Worship God, my Lord and your Lord and 
I was a witness over them whilst I dwelt amongst tAiem ; when 
Thou didst take mo up, Thou wast the Watcher over them, 
and Thou art a wiijiess to all things.” 

Sura 111^ verse 55 and 144 : 

55, Behold ! God said : ‘O Jesus ! 1 will take thee and raise 

thee to My.self and clear thee (of the falsehood) of those who 
blaspheme ; I will make those wlio follow thee superior to those 
who reject Faith, to the Hay of Resurrection : Then shall yc 
all return unto Me, and 1 will judge between you of the matters 
wherein ye dispute. 

144. “ Muhammad is no more than an Ai)ostle : many were the 

Apostles that ]>assed away before him. Jf he died or wore 
slain, will ye then turn back on your heels ? If any did turn 
ba(5k on Ids heels, not the least harm will he d-> to God ; but 
God (on th(i otlicr hand) will swiftly reward those who (servo 
him) with gratitude,” 

Sura IV, verses 157 and 158 : 

157. That they said (in boast), ‘We killed Christ Jesus the son of 
Mary, the Apostle of God’ ;—but they killed him not, nor cruci¬ 
fied him, but so it was made to appear to them, and those who 
differ therein are full of doubts, with no (certain) knowledge, 
but (3nly conjecture to follow, for of a surety they killed him 
not ;— 

158. “Nay, God raised him up unto himself; and God is Exalted in 
Power, Wise 

The non-Ahmadi Muslims interpret these verses so as to show that Jesus did 
not die on the Cross^ that a phenomenon occurred ip the nature of an optical 
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illusion, and that in fact God lifted up Jesus towards himself where he is still 
alive in the Fourth Heaven from where he will descend before the Day of 
Kesurrection. This view is sought to be supported by several ahadith on the 
subject. The Ahmadis, howev(ir, take these very verses to mean that Jesus 
rlied a natural death, though not on the Cross, and tliat another person with the 
attributes of Jesus was to appear and that tliat person has already appeared 
in the person of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. They also cite some opinions of renown¬ 
ed theologians in support of the view that onl}^ a person lik(‘ Jesus and not Jesus 
liirnsclf is the promised Messiah who is to ajipear before the Day of Resurrection. 
It is contend'‘d by Maulana Murtaza Ahmad Khan Maikash on behalf of the 
Majlis-i-Amal that the Ahmadiya interpretation of these and certain other 
verses of the Qur‘an amounts to tavil and tehrif, wliich amounts to kufr and 
iriidad and renders the man guilty of such misinterpretation liable to forfeit 
his life and property {halaluddam ivahrial). We are not called upon to express 
our own opinion on tlie merits of this controversy which centres round the 
meaning of the word 'masalan^ (&^) ^ erse 57 of Sura LXJII and of 

the derivatives cjf the word 'wafa* which have been used in some 

of the verses cited above and also relatas to the antecedent of the pronoun in the 
word Hniiahu verse (il of Sura LXIII. 

JIHAD 

The third difference between the two parties arises out of the scope of 
the doctrine oi jihad, the texts relating to which are to be found in Sura XXII, 
verses 39 and 40, 8iira II, verses 190 to 194, Sura LX, verse 8, Sura IV, verses 
74 and 75, Sura IX, verse 5, and Sura XXV, verse 52, which are as follows :— 
Sura. XXII, verses 39 and 40 : 

39. ‘‘To those against whom war is made, permission is given (to 

fight) because they are wronged;—and verily, God is most 
Powerful for their aid;— 

40. (They are) those who have been expelled from their homes in 

defiance of right,—(for no cause) excej)t that they say, ‘Our 
J^ord is God.’ Did not God clieck one set of people by means 
of another, there would surely have been pulled down monas¬ 
teries, churches, synagogues, and mosques, in which the name 
of God is commemorated in abundant measure. God will 
certainly aid those who aid His (cause);—for verily God is Full 
of Strength, exalted in Might, (able to enforce His Will).*’ 
Snra II, verses 190 to 194 : 

190. “Figlit in the Cause of God those wlio fight you, hut do not 
transgress limits; for God loveth not transgressors. 

191. And slay them wherever ye catch them and turn them out 

from where they have turned you out; for tumult and oppres¬ 
sion arc worse than slaughter; but fight them not at the Sacred 
Mosque, unless they (first) fight you there: but if they fight 
you, slay them. Such is the reward of those who suppress 
Faith. 
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192. But if the 3 ^ cease, God is Oft-forgiving, Most Mercitul. 

1911. And tight them on until there is no more tumult or oppression, 
and there prevail justice and faith in God; but if they cease, let 
there be no hostility except to those who practise oppression. 

194. The prohibited month for the prohibited month,—and so for 
all things prohibited,—there is tlie law^ of equality. If then 
any one transgresses the prohibition against you, transgress ye 
likewise against him. Bui fear God, and know that God is 
witli tho.'^e wlio restrain themsel\ es.'’ 

Sura LX, verse 8 ! 

‘‘God forbids you not, w-ith regard to those who light 3 ^ou not for 
(your) Faith nor drive you out of 3 ^our homes, from dealing 
kindly atid justly wdth them : For God loveth those who are 
just. 

Sura IV, verses 74 and 7o 

74. ‘‘Ijct those tight in the cause of God who sell tlie life of this world 
for the Hereafter, to him who fighteth in the cause of God,— 
whether he is slain or gets victory—soon shall We give him a 
reward of great (value). 

7 /). And w'hy should ye not tight in the cause of (h)d and f>f those 
who, being weak, are ill-treated (and oppressed) ^ Mon, women 
and children, whose cry is: ‘Our Lord ! rescue us from this 
town, whoso people are oppressors; and raise for us from Thee 
one who will protect; and raise for us from Thee one who will 
help’ ” 

Sura IX, verse o: 

“But when the forbidden months are past, then tight and slay tlie 
Pagans wherever yc find them, and seize them, beleaguer them, 
and lie in wait forb hem in every stratagem (of war); but if they 
repent, and establish regular prayers and practise regular 
charity, then open the way for tliein: for God is Oft-forgiving, 
Most Merciful.” 

Sura XXV, verse 52 : 

“Therefore listen not to the Unbelievers, but strive against them with 
the utmost st riumousness, with the (Qur an).” 

As to the docitriiut oi had, the Ahmadi view is t hat what is called 
\jihad-his-saif is permissible 011 I 3 " in self-defence and that in stating his own 
view on this question Mirza Ghulam Ahmad merely expounded a doctrine which 
is based on, and directly follows from, the .several texts in the Qiir^au and that 
lie did not profe.ss to repeal or abrogate any rule or injunction of' tlie Qur'an. 
The contention of the other partio.s, however, is that the words in which Mirza 
Sahib expressed himself on this point clenrly show that lie was not merely ex- 
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pounding a Quranic doctrine but was repealing an existing law of the Qur'an« 

In this connection reliance is placed on such expressions as— 

**Main ek huJcam le-kar ap logon kt pas aya hun wok yeh hai keh ab 
talrmr ke jihad ka khatima haV* 

(I have brought a commandment for you people; and it is that hence* 
forth jihad by sword is f'»rbiddenj, 

*'Ab jihad din ke liye haram hai'* 

(Now jihad for the sake of religion is prohibited.) 

**Din ke tamam janyon ka ah ikhtitam hai** 

(All wars for religion have now been forbidden.) 

*'Masih ke ane-ka yeh nishan hai keh woh din ki lara^iyan khaiam kar^ 
dega** 

(The sign for the advent of Messiah is that he will stop wars for re¬ 
ligion.) 

*'Main ne jihad ki mumana*cd ke bare mtn nihayat mu^assir taqriren 
km** 

(I made effective speeches in support of prohibition of jihad ) 

^'Main ne jihad ke khilaf sad-ha kitaben tchrir kar-ke Arab aur Misr 
( ur Bilad-i-Sham aur Afghanistan men Government ki ta*id 
men sha*e ki hain** 

(I have written hundreds of books against j'had and published them 
in Arabia, Egypt, Syria and Afghanistan in support of the 
Government.) 

**Ma8ih mauud ke waqt qaP-an jihad ka hukam mansukh kar-diya 
gaya** 

(The injimf'tions relating toy'Aad were abrogated m tofo during thee 
tim of the promised Messiah.) 

**Ab zamin ke fasad band kiye gaye** 

(Tumult on earth has, henceforth, been stopped.) 

*'Abgo din kr Hue. tahoar uthata hai aur ghazi nam rakh-kar kafiron kb 
qatl knrla hai woh Khudawand-ta ala aur us-ke rasul ka no- 
farman hai** 

(He who draws his sword and, claiming to be a ghazi, kills infidels, 
disobeys God and His Prophet.) 

**Mere firqe men jis-ka Khuda ne mujhe imam aur rah-bar muqarra 
farmaya hai talwar ka jihad bilkul nahin—Yeh Jirqa is bat hb 
qaP-an haram janta hai keh din ke liye lara iyan ki jain** 

(Jihad with sword is totally prohibited for my community, for whom 
God has appointed me imam and guide. This community 
considers it totally prohibited (haram) to fight wars in the 
name of religion.) 



Islam men, jo jihad ka masala hat meri nigah men ms se badtar Islam 
ko badnam karne tvala aur koi masala nahin^" 

(In my opinion, no doctrine defames Islam more than the doctrine 
of jihad.) 

^'Mujhe Masili aur Malidi man h ua hi masala-i-jihad ka mkar karna 
hai^^ 

(Merely to aeknowleJi^n^ iiu; as '3ic‘ssiali ixml Malidi is to <leny 
belief in tlie doc trine oi jihad.) 

to b(‘ found in tlio \vntines of Mirza Saliil) or ))is sneecjssors or fol¬ 
lowers. Jlelyirnr on tlie-io and the assertion ‘'il/rr/ irahl men anir hhi hni 
aur 7iahl hhV' (liiere are eoinniauds as well as ])rolii[>ilions in vav j’evtdaiions) 
in ‘Arbtrce'n Is’o. pajre 7, it has heeji viocwonsly ur<:ed tliat tlie declarations 
contnined lli(a*(an amount to a repeal or jnodilieation of an existing law to be 
found in the Qur an. The reply to this from the side of the Ahmadis is that 
tlie \rords and expressions used do not contain any repeal but are merely ex¬ 
positive of a Quranic cloetrino Avhieh had fur eenturies been in is understood 
and that, in any cas(\ whatever interpretation on these expressions may bo 
put by others, the Ahmadis have always understood the in to mean that no now 
doctrine Avas being expounded Ihercan but only a reaflirmation of the original 
doctrine to bo found in the Qur’an and that what Mirza Ghulam Ahmad did 
was merely to remove the dross from tlie purity of the original doctrine. Re¬ 
ference in this connection was also made )>y the Ahmadiya party to the tradi¬ 
tion of 'yuzi^-uldiarh" and it was argued that what Mirza Sahib, as 

would appear from some of his \\Titings, did was merely to suspend war ( 
in accordance with tliis tradition and not to repeal any law. The point is of 
considerable importance because if it bo held that these views of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad were intended to lay down, and are being understood by his folloAA^ers 
as laying down, a new doctrine in supersession or oven partial modification of 
the original doctrine in tlie Qur‘an, Mirza Sahib’s claim to iivhuwwcU w'ould 
amount to that of a tashrH nahi and in that case it AA^ould be opposed to Ahmadis’ 
own interpretation of ayad-khatam-Mn-nabiyin, And more particularly would 
this be the result if the exposition of the doctrine is based on a loahi or an 
ilham. The argument is carried a step further bj" non-Ahmadi parties by urg- 
ing that oven if the view contained in these writing is merely declaratory or re- 
affirmatory of the original doctrine, the position of Mirza Sahib would still be 
that of a tashri*i nahi on the j)rinciple that declaratory legislation is itself legis¬ 
lation of the original if the declarant claims in himself the right to declare as 
distinguished from the right to interpret. Tlie Ahmadis scick to explain the 
true import of these AVTitings by referring to the relevant texts of the Qur'an 
which we have quoted above and by questioning the coiTeetness of the generally 
hold view that ayat-us-saif, the fifth verse in the ninth sura^ which was 
revealed in Medina, repealed the earlier verses revealed in Mecca which rela^ted 
to the waging of war against the kujfar in self-defence or in order to rescue from 
oppression the b(^lievers avIio were living in that part of Arabia which was still 
under the influence of the kujjar. One of the cardinal beliefs of the Ahmadis, 
it is pointed out, is that no text of the Qur‘au has been repealed by a subsequent 
text and tliat ayaUus-saif presents no repugnancy to, or incjonsisiency with, 
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the verses revealed in Mecca. The whole theory of nasikh and mamukh is 
repudiated and the following two versos which havi^ a bearing on the point:— 
Sura II, verse 106 : 

‘‘None of Our revelations 
Do We abrogate 
Or cause to be forgotten 
But We substitulA^ 

Something better nr similar ; 

Knowost thou not that (lod 
Hath ]jower over all tilings?" 

Sura XVI, rrrsr. 101 : 

“Tf \v(" put one afja in 
Th(^ f)hu*c of another— 

Aiifl Allah surely knows 
Best what he sends down. 

They say ‘Thou art indeed a forger/’ 

.are sought to be explained on other grouu(l<. Having explained the precise 
point in the controversy, w(^ leave this subject here but will rev^ert to it later 
whem we shall (mdeavour to illustrate how plain texts of the Qur an have often 
been misunderst ood and made an occasion for some of the most startling genera¬ 
lization wholly unjustified by any established rule of exegetics or construction. 

The seeds of the controversy delineated above lie scattered over more 
than half a century. Difference on such doctrines as khatm4-nubuwwat, re¬ 
appearance near the Day of Resurrection of Isa Ibn-i-Maryam in his earthly 
form, and tho jihad could not fail to evoke from the ularm protests and declara¬ 
tions of heresy for Mirza Sahib. Fatwas of kufr therefore began to be pronounc¬ 
ed against liim immediately after ho announced his commission from God in 
1882. While the now movement appealed to and attracted to itself some men of 
intellect and influence, such as Maulana Muhammad Ali, Khwaja Kamal-ud- 
Din, Dr. Mirza Yaqub Beg and Dr. Muhammad Husain, it also roused the ire 
of others who considered it to be political in orgin and a danger to MusUm com¬ 
munities and countries. Doctor Muhammad Iqbal denounced it very strongly 
£^nd Professor Ilyas Burney just ridiculed it. Many others wTote and have 
been writing ceaselessly against it. The Ahmadis know the value of publicity 
and their propaganda machinery hjis remained active throughout. Thus a 
vast mass of literature from both sides has come into existence. 

OTHER COMPLAINTS AND ACCUSATIONS 

The words mulhid, murtadd, kafir, zindiq, mmlirik, munafiq, fasiq, fajir, 
muftari, maVun, kazzah, shailan, iblis, mardud, shaqi are stock words in all re¬ 
ligious controversies in Islam, and all these appellations began to be used in the 
literature relating to this controversy. These were followed on both sides 
by less technical terms, such as lualaduzzim, waladuhharam (bastard), khanzir 
(swine), harlots, whores, bitches, drunkard, fornicator, adulterer, cheat, goonda, 
bloody, shameless, and many others too vulgar to mention. Since the Parti- 
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tion the controversy has been nothing more than a sustained campaign of abuse, 
often degenerating into vile and vulgar attacks on personal character, in which’ 
the Ahrar have far excelled their opponents. 

S^nch dissensions had admirably suited the British who wanted the 
people over whom they were ruling to be engrossed in religious differences, 
so long as such controversies did not amount to a threat to law and order. 
If people merely disj)uted about one another’s right to go to Heaven or their 
liability to be eternally condemned to Hell, and they neither broke skulls nor 
demanded for themselves things of the w( rid, the British looked upon such 
disputations with complete equanimity, perhaps with satisfaction. But 
the moment it came to the breaking of heads, he was firm and uncompromis¬ 
ing. Mirza Sahib had fully appreciated this blessing of the British raj which 
not only allowed but encouraged surh controversies, and one of the chief com¬ 
plaints of the non-Ahmadis against the founder and leaders of the Ahinadiya 
movement is their utter sycophancy of the Britisli. Mirza Sahib’s publication 
on jehad tends to show' that the work was written with reference to the events 
that wore happening on the Frontier where repeated incidents of murder of 
British offi ershal oomrrvvl. E^e*y BritVi officer who came to In lii was 
directed to beware the gJiazi the fanatic tribesman or Afghan who considered 
it a religious merit and financially beneficial to kill a kafir and to get a re¬ 
ward for it in Heaven, Such attacks, if they were prompted by religious pre- 
juiice, wore of course opposed to the Islamic doctrine o^ jehad, and Mirza Sahib 
did well in contradicting this belief. But he made his exposition of the doc¬ 
trine look suspect on account of the sycophantic and flattering references that 
were made in it to the benign British Government and its policy of religious 
toleration. The anger of Musalmans was further aroused when disparaging 
comparisons were made by Mirza Sahib let ween the religious intolerance 
prevailing in Muslim countries and ih) liberal religious policy followed by the 
british. He seems to have been conscious that his doctrines would be taken 
in other Muslim countries as dissemination of irtidad, and this impression of 
his must have been confirmed when Abdul Latif w^as stoned to death in 
Afghanistan. The celebration^ at Qadian of the victory when Baghdad fell 
to tie British in 1918 during the First World War in which Turkey was 
defeated, caused bitter resentment among Musalmans and Ahmadiyyat 
began to be considered as a handmaid of the British. 

When the possibility of a separate homeland for Muslims by the Parti¬ 
tion of the country began faintly to appear on the horizon, Ahmadis began to 
concern themselves with the shadow of coming events. Some of their writings 
from 1945 to early 1947 disclose that they expected to succeed to the British 
but when the faint vision of Pakistan began to assume the form of a coming 
reality, they f^lt it to be somewhat difficult permanently to reconcile them¬ 
selves w’th the idea of a new State. They must have found themselves on the 
horns of a dilemma because they could neither elect for India, a Hindu secular 
State, noi for Pakistan where schism was not expected to be encouraged. Some 
of their writings show that they were opposed to the Par.ition, and that if 
Partition came, they would strive for re-union. This was obviously due to the 
fact that uncertainty began to be felt about the fate of Qadian, the home of 
Ahmadiyyat, about which several prophesies had been made by Mirza Sahib. 
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Provisional Partition had placed Qadian in Pakistan, but Muslims in the dis¬ 
trict of Gurdaspur in which Qadian was situated vero only in a majority of 
one per con^, and the Muslim population in that disiric twas mostly concent¬ 
rated in three towns including Qadian. Apprehensions about the final lu- 
cation of Qadian, therefore, began to be felt, and since they could obviously 
not ask for its inclusion in India, the only course left for them now was to 
fight for its inclusion in Pakistan. Vile and unfounded charges have been 
levelled against the Ahmadis that the district of Gurdaspur was assigned to 
India by the Award of the Boundary Commission because of the attitude adopt¬ 
ed by the Ahma'as and the arguments addressed by Chaudhri ZafrulJoh Khan 
who had been selected by the Quaid-i-Azam to present the case of the Muslim 
League before tliat Commission. But the President of this Court, who was 
a Member of that Commission, conside^rs it his duty to record his gratitude to 
Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan for tlie valiant fight he put up for Gurdaspur. This 
is apparent from the record of the Boundary Cemmissien which arjf re who is 
interested may see. For the selfless services rendered by him to the Muslim 
community, it is shameless ingratitude for an;vonc to nfer to Chaudhri Zaf¬ 
rullah Khan in the manner in which he has been refeiTed to by certain parlies 
before the Court of Inquiry. 

The next complaint which has been detailed before us against the 
Ahmadis consists in Mirza Sahib's exaggerated reference to himself in com¬ 
parison with the other prophets including our holy pr« phet and the use by 
Ahmadis for some of their own people of names, such as, Amir-ul-Mrmineen, 
Ummul Mominoon, Sayyadatun Nisa, Razi Allah Anho, Sahaba-e-Karam, 
which have acquired special sanctity by reason of thtir having been exclusively 
used for certain persons for their being members of the prophet’s family or 
circle of friends. The reply to it by Mr. Abdur Rahman Khadim, who has taken 
great pains in unearthing ancient literature, is that most of these names have 
also been used in the families of certain saints including the family of the Ahrar 
leader Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan, and by the leaders or pirs of other sects in¬ 
cluding another Ahrar leader Chaudhri Afzal Haq. It is no function of ours 
to decide whether the names were rightly used or not, but we arc in no doubt 
about the effect on Muslim feelings of the use of these terms which have by 
their special and restricted use become sacrosanct and are exclusively associ¬ 
ated with the memory of certain high personages in the history of Islam. The 
same is our view about some references to be found in the Ahmadiya literature 
to some ladies in the prophet's family, though this complaint also has a pre¬ 
cedent, perhaps more vulgar, in Qalaid-ul-Jawahir. Of course any comparison 
between the holy prophet and any other person, alive or dead, must cause offence 
to every believer. Some conversions by Ahmadi officers or officials are also 
proved to have been reported to the headquarters. These activities were 
finally stopped by a direction issued by the head of the community after the 
Central Government’s communique of 14th August 1952. 

Reference here is necessary to the article "Khuni mulla he akhiri din* 
(last days of the bloody mulla), published in the ‘Alfazl’ of 15th July 1952, 
on which special stress has been laid by the Jama’at-i-Islami, the Majlis-i- 
Amal and the Ahrar in proof of the provocative character of the Ahmadiya 
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literature. The object of this article was to show that the new State of Paiiis- 
tan had been brought into existence by the Providence to finish the mulla. 
The document is a strongly worded invective against the mulUi and seeks to show 
that in the past rnullas have been responsible for the downfall of many a Muslim 
State. The instances of three Ahmadis who were executed in Afghanistan, 
namely, one Abdiir Kahman Khan in the time of Amir Abdur Rahman, Sahib- 
zada Abdul l^atif who was stoned to death in the time of Amir Habib Ullah, 
and Ne’matuilah KJian who was put to death in the time of Amir Aman 
Ullah Khan, are cited together with what befell to each of these Amirs, and 
it is stated that the more tolerant State of Pakistan liad come into being in 
opposition to the mull/i~nddcn Afghanistan. The policy declared by the 
Quaid-i-Azam that all Muslims should unite and present one front is cited to 
foretell the fate of rnullas like Ata Ullah Shah Bukhari, Mulla Badayuni, MuUa 
Ehtisham-ul-Haq, Mulla Muhammad Shafi and Mulla Maudoodi. The article 
is definitely provocative and the derisive references in it to ulama like Maulana 
Ehtisham-ul-Haq and Maulana Muhammad Shafi, who were both members 
of the Board of Ta’limat-i-Tslami attached to the Constituent Assembly, and 
Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi whose vast learning in theology no one can ques¬ 
tion, must have offended not only the nlawa specifically mentioned in the 
article but the entire body of idatm. There is, ho\vever, one thing about this 
article and that is that it was written after the All Pakistan Muslim Parties 
Convention in Karachi and the All Muslim Parties Convention in Lahorf3 had 
constituted their Majlis-i-Ainals in which the five named learned uJmm had 
been included and the campaign for the declaration of the Ahmadis as a non- 
Muslim minority had been started. The article was, therefore, written in 
retaliation. Nevertheless it serves to show how attadc by one party led to 
retaliation by the other and the situation went on deteriorating. 

The Ahmadis are a well-knit community. Their headquarters are in 
an exclusively Ahmadiya town where is located a central organisation which 
has different departments, such as department of foreign affairs, department 
of internal affairs, department of public affairs and depart^ment of publica¬ 
tion and propaganda which are to be found in the organisation of a regular 
secretariat. They have also a batch of volunteers, called khuddam-i-din^ 
composed of the Furqan Batallion, which was an exclusively Ahmadiya Babta* 
lion serving in Kashmir. They do not say their prayers with or behind the 
other Muslims and do not give their daughters in marriage to them. All 
these facts, whicli are proved by the evidence, have been empha-sised by non- 
Ahmadi parties to justify their demand for the declaration of the Ahmadis 
as a separate community. The Ahmadis seek to justify this organisational 
pattern on the ground that every community, if it has a definite object, policy 
or programme of action, is entitled to organise its affairs in its own way so 
that maximum results may be obtained, and as regards the allegation of 
their not permitting their daughters to marry non-Ahmadis, the position 
taken is that the marriage of an Ahmadi girl with a non-Ahmadi is not void 
though in the interests of the girl concerned the parents are advised to seek 
for her a husband from her own community, and in this connection instances 
of other sects and jama*ata who follow a similar practice are cited. The same 
is the reply to the charge of their not saying their prayers behind other Muslims, 



because such discrimination is observed by the other sects also. The instance 
of Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan’s not joining the funeral prayers for the Quaid- 
i-Azam has been prominently me dio- ed, but Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan’s re¬ 
ply is that, since Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Usmani, who led the funeral pray¬ 
ers, had publicly declared the Ahmadis to be kafirs and murtadds and liable 
to death jicnalty, he could not make up his mind to join the prayers which 
were led by the Maulana. 1’hc yiosition finally adoj)tcd by the Ahmadis before 
us on the question of funeral prayers is that an opinion of Mirza Gliulam 
Ahmad has now been discovered which permits the Ahmadis to join the funeral 
prayers of the other Muslims who are not ynukazzihs and mukafijirs of Mirza 
Sahib. This does not at all improve the position, because the necessary im¬ 
plication of this opinion is that prayers are not to be said for a deceased person 
who did not believe in Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, and as such it virtually confirms 
the existing practice. 

On the question whether the Ahmadis consider the other Musalmans 
to be kafirs in the sense of their being outside the pale of Islam, the position 
taken before us is that such persons are not kafirs and that the word k^ifr, 
when used in the literature of the Ahmadis in respect of such persons, is used 
in the sense of minor heresy and that it was never intended to convey that 
such persons were outside the pale of Islam. We have seen the previous 
pronouncements of Ahmadis on this subject, which are numerous, and to us 
they do not seem to be capable of any other interpretation than this that 
people who do not believe in Mirza Ghulam Ahmad are outside the pale 
of Islam. It is now stated that Musalmans, who do not accei)t the claim of a 
mamoor-miri^Jilhih after the TIoly Prophet, are not deniers of Allah and the 
prophet and are, therefore, still within the ummat. This is in no way incon¬ 
sistent with the jirevious announcements that the other Musalmans are kafirs. 
In fact, these words indirectly reaffirm the previous conviction that such 
persons are Musalmans only in the sense that they belong to the prophet’s um* 
mat and as such are entitled to bo treated as members of Muslim society(mwa- 
shira). This is very different from sa^dng that they are Musalmans and 
not kafirs. 

The last complaint against the Ahmadis is that of aggressive propaganda 
for the propagation of Alima diva tenets. In this respect, the instance of 
Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan’s speech on 18th May 1052 in the Jehangir Park, 
Karachi, and the pra(‘tice of Ahmadi officers’ openly presiding over and speak¬ 
ing in favour of the movement at public meetings, and their efforts to convert 
those who come in official contact with them have been referred t o. The con¬ 
duct of Government officers and officials in becoming office-bearers of local 
Anjumans lias been severely criticised. Reliance has also been placed in this 
connection on Mirza Bashir-ud-Biii Mahmud Ahmad’s speech in Quetta, pub¬ 
lished in the ‘Alfazl’ of Kith August 1948, in which Ik^ appealed to his commu¬ 
nity to intensify their propaganda in Baluchistan, so that that Province may 
become a base for future operations and on his address at the annual meeting 
of Sadr Anjuman Ahmadiya, Rabwah, during the Christmas of 1951, which 
was published in the ‘Alf. ^zl’ of IGth January 1952, in the course of which he 
made an impassioned appeal to his followers to accelerate and intensify their 
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proselytising activities, so that porsom who had hitherto been unbelievers 
may fall into the lap of Ahrnadiyyat by the end of 1952. The address pub¬ 
lished in the ‘Aifazl* of 11th January 1952, in which Ahmadis wore persuaded 
not to concentrate in one department, namely, the army, but to disperse in aU 
other departments, has also been referred to as well as several reports submit¬ 
ted by Alima-di Government officers or officials to the headquarters of the re¬ 
sult of their tabligh. 

The Ahmadi propaganda was not confined to Pakistan and it appears 
there were reports published in the ‘AlfazF that tabligh in other countries by the 
Ahmadis stationed at tliose places occasionally led to assaults and disorders. 
A similar incident occurred in Olcara whore during the time of a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, who was an Alimarli, some Ahmadi preachers went to non-Ahmadi 
villages wliere tho 3 ’' were maltreated, until the result that subsequently an 
Ahmadi schoolmaster was murdered by a youth who had listened to some 
speeches at a meeting which had been held in order to protest against the arrests 
made in connoctiou with the maltreatment of tlie Ahmadi preachers. 

This intensive and aggressive propaganda is alleged to liave offended 
the religious susceptibilities of Musalrnans and provided a reason for the de¬ 
mand tliat the Alimadis be declared to be a non-Muslim minority. In the 
course of arguments some other writings by the leaders of the Alimadis were also 
mentioned in wliich Musalmans were either described as enemy (dushman) 
or as Musalmans to distinguish them from Ahmadis, 

IDEOLOGY BEHIND THE DEMANDS 

With this statement of the doctrinal differences between the Musalmans 
and the Ahmadis and of the activities of the latter, we are in a position to 
understand the grounds on which the three demay.ds wore put forward. We 
have said earlier that almost all the ulama are agreed that each of the throe 
demands was based on their conception of Islam. Maulana Daud Ghaznavi, 
Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari, Sayyad Muzaffar Ali Shamsi and .some others fur¬ 
ther claimed that the demands followed as a corollar}’^ from the Objectives 
Resolution which had been passed by the Constituent Assembl}^ of Pakistan 
on 12th March 1949 after a prolonged and heated debate. And throughout 
the inquiry every one has taken it for granted that the demands were the 
result of the ideology on the strength of which the establishment of an Islamic 
State in Pakistan was claimed and liad been promised from certain quarters. 
The point which must bo clearly comprehended to appreciate the plausibility 
or otherwise of the demands is that in an Islamic State or, what is the same 
thing, in Islam there is a fundamental distinction between the rights of Muslim 
and non-Muslim subjects, and one distinction which may at once be mentioned 
is that the non-Muslims caruiot bo associated vnth the business of administra¬ 
tion in the higher sjihere. Therefore if the Ahmadis were not Muslims but 
kafirs, they could not occupy' any of the liigh offices in the State, and as a 
iiodiiction from this proposition two of the demands required the dismissal of 
Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan and other Alimadis who were occupying key positions 
in the State, and the third required the declaration of Ahmadis as a non-Muslim 
minority to ensure that no Ahmadi may in future be entrusted with any such 
position in the State, As this issue which the demands directly raised was 
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fundamental, and of the j^rreatest importance to the future of Pakistan, we 
have, with the assistance of the ulama, gone closely into the conception of an 
Islamic State and its implications which we now proceed to state. 

ISLMnC STATE 

It has been repcjaledly saul before us that implicit in the demand for 
Pakistan was the diMnancl for an Islamic State. Some speeches of important 
leaders who were strivimr for Pakistan undoubtedly lend themselves to this 
construction. These loaders while referring to an Islamic State or to a State 
governed by Islamic laws perhaps had in their minds the pattern of a legal 
structure based on or mixovd ii]> with Islamic dogma, personal law% ethics and 
institutions. No one who lias given serious thojght to the introduction of a 
religious State in Pakistan has failed to notice the tremendous difficulties with 
which any such s('hcino must l>o confronted. Even Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, 
who must be considered to bo the first tliinkor w)io concoived of the possibility 
of a consolidated North Western Indian Muslim State, in the course of his 
presidential address to the Muslim League in 19*10 said: 

“Nor should the Hindus fear that the creation of autonomous Muslim 
States will moan the introduction of a kind of religious rule in 
such States. The principle that each grouj) is entitled to free 
developineTit on its own lines is not inspired by any feeling of 
narrow communalism”. 

When we come to deal wdth the question of responsibility we shall have the 
occasion to point out that the most important of the parties who are now 
clamouring for the enforcement of the three demands on religious grounds 
were all against the idea of an Islamic State. Even Maulana Abul Ala 
Maudoodi of Jama'at-i-Islami was of the view that the form of Government 
in the new Muslim State, if it ever came into existence, could only be 
secular. 

Before the Partition, the first public picture of Pakistan that the Quaid- 
i-Azam gave to the world was in the course of an interview in New Delhi with 
Mr. Dooa Campbell, Reuter’s Correspondent. The Quaid-i-Azam said that 
the new State would be a modern democratic State, with sovereignty resting 
in the people and the members of the new mition having equal riglits of citizen¬ 
ship regardless of their religion, caste or creed. When Pakistan formally 
appeared on the map, the Quaid-i-Azam in his memorable speech of 11th 
August 1947 to the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, while stating the prin¬ 
ciple on which the now State was to be founded, said:— 

“All the same, in this division it was impossible to avoid the ques¬ 
tion of minorities being in one Dominion or the other. Now 
that was unavoidable. There is no other solution. Now what 
shall we do? Now, if we want to make this gi’eat State of 
Pakistan happy and prosperous wo should wholly and solely 
concentrate on the well-being of the people, and specially of the 
masses and the poor. If you wiU work in co-operation, forget¬ 
ting the past, burying the hatchet, you are bound to succeed. 
If you change your past and work together in a spirit that 
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every one of you, no matter to what community he belongs, 
no matter wheat relations he had with you in the past, no matter 
Avhat is his colour, caste or creed, is first, second and last a 
citizen of this State with equal riglits, privilege's and obli¬ 
gations, there will be no end to tJie ])rogress you will make. 

T cannot emphasise it too miicli. 'V^’^e should begin to work in that 
spitit and in cr)urse of time all these angularities of the ma¬ 
jority and minority communitiei—tfie Hindu community 
and the Muslim community—because e\ en as regards Muslims 
you liave Pat,bans, Punjabis, Sbias, Sunnis and so on and 
among the Hindus you liave Brahmins, Vashnavas, Khatrh?, 
also Bengalis, Madrasis and so on—will vanish. Indeed 
if yo!i ask iite this has been tiie biggest hindrance in the 
way of India to attain its freedom and indc})en<lence and but 
for this wo would liave been free j^eoples long long ago. No 
power can hold another nation, and spc^cially a nation of 400 
million souls in subjection; nobody could have conquered you, 
and even if it liad ha])pone(b nobody could liave continued 
its hold on you fur any length of time but for tliis (Applause), 
'rherefore, wc must learn a, lesson from this. \^ou are 
free; you are free to go to your temples, you are fi*ee 
to go to your mos(|ues or to any otluir pla<rcs of 
worship in tliis State of Pakistan. You may belong 
to any religion or caste or creed—tliat has nothing to do with 
the business of the State (Hear, hear). As you know, history 
shows that in England conditions sometime ago were much 
%vorRe than those prevailing in India today. The Homan 
Oatholics and the Prote.stants ])ersecutcd each other. Even 
no\v there are some States in existence wi.ere there are discri¬ 
minations made and bars im]iosecl against a particular class. 
Thank God wo are not starting in those day^s. We are st arting 
in the days wlion there is no discrimination, no distinction 
between one community and another, no discrimination between 
one ea-ste or creed and another. We are starling Avith this 
fundamental principle that we arc all citizens and equal citizens 
of one State (Loud applause). The jieople of England in 
course of time had to face the realities of the situation and had 
to discharge the responsibilities and burdens placed upon them 
by the Government of their country and they went through 
that fire step by step. Today you might say with justice that 
Homan Catholics and Protestants do not exist: what exists 
now IS that every man is a citizen, an equal citizen, of Great 
Britain and they are all members of the nation. 

Now, I think wc should keep that in front of us as our ideal and you 
will fini that in course of time Hindus would cease to bo Hindus 
and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious 
sense, because that is the personal faith of each individual, but 
in the political sense as citizens of the State”. 
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The Qiiaid-i-Azam was the founder of Pakistan and the? occasion on which he 
thus spoke was the first landmark in tlie liistory of Pakistan. The speecli 
was intended both for his own peo])le including non-MuKlims an<l the world, 
and its objec^t w^as lo delijie as clearly as possible the ideal to tjie attainment 
of whicli the new State was to devote all its energies. '111010 arc repeateil 
references in this s])eech to fbe bitterness of the j;ast iind an a.jijical to forget 
and change the past and to bury the hatcliet. The future subject of the StaU^ 
is to 1)0 a citizen with ecpml rights, privileges and obligations, irrespective of 
colour, caste, er(‘ed <^)r community. Tlui wonl ‘nation’ is used more than once 
and religion is stated to liave nothing to do with t h(‘ ])usiness of the State and 
to bo merely a mattcu* of per.onal faith for the individual. 

We asked tlie ultima AvlietJicr this eoncej)tion of a State \va.s acceptable 
to them and everyone of them re])liexl in an unhesitating negative, including 
the Ahrar and (U’stwliik? Congre^-Asites witli wljom before tlie Part ition this con- 
ception wa^ almost a part of their faith. Jf Maulana Amin Ahsan Lslahi’s 
evidonco correctly represents the view of Janicrat-i-Islami, a State based on 
this ulea is tlu^ creature of the devil, and he is confirmed in this by several 
writings of his chief, Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, the founder of the jama'at. 
None of the vlarna can t olerate a State whic h is based on nationalism and all 
that it implies: with tliem rnillat and all that it connotes can alone bo the de¬ 
termining faetor in State activity. 

The Quaidd-Azam’s concjcption of a modern national State, it is alleged: 
became obsolete w^ith tlie pfissing of the Objectives Resolution on 12tii Marcli 
1949; but it has been freely admitted that this Resolution, though grandilo¬ 
quent in words, plirasos and clauses, is nothing but a hoax and that not only 
does it not contain even a semblance of the embryo of an Islamic State but 
its provisions, particularly those relating to fundamental rights, are directly 
opposed to the principles of an Islamic State. 

FOUNDATIONS OF ISLAMIC STATE 

What is then the Islamic State of which everybody talks but nobody 
thinks ? Before we seek to di .cnver an answer to this question, we must 
have a clear conception of the scope and function of the State. 

The vlama W'crc divided in their opinions when they were asked to cite 
some precedent of an Islamic State in Muslim history. Thus, though Hafiz 
Kifayat Husain, the Shia divine, held out as his ideal the form of Government 
during the Holy Prophet’s time, Maulana Daud Ghaznavi also included in his 
precedent the days of the Islamic Republic, of Umar bin Abdul Aziz, Salah- 
ud-Din Ayyubi of Damascus, Sultan Mahmnd of Ghazni, Muhammad Tughlaq 
and Aurangzeb and the present regime in Saudi Arabia. Most of them, how¬ 
ever, relied on the form of Government during the Islamic Republic from 632 
to 661 A. D., a period of less than thirty years, though some of them also added 
the very short period of Umar bin Abdul Aziz. Maulana Abdul Haamid 
Badayuni stated that the details of the ideal State would be worked out by 
the ulama while Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari’s confused notion of an Islamic 
State may be gathered from the following portion of his interrogation :— 

''Q .—Were you also in the Khilafat movement ? 

A,—Yo^, 
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Q .—When did the Khilafat movement stop in India ? 

A ,—In 1923. This was after the Turks had declared their country 
to be a secular State. 

Q .—If you are told that the Khilafat movement continued long after 
the Turks had abolished Khilafat, will that be correct ? 

A,—As far as I remember, the Khilafat movement finished with the 
abolition of the Khilafat by the Turks. 

^ Q ,—You are reported to have been a member of the Khilafat move¬ 
ment right up to 1928 and having made speeches. Is it 
correct ? 

A .—It could not be correct. 

Q .—Was the Congress interested in Khilafat ? 

.1.—Yes. 

Q .—Was Khilafat with you a matter of religious conviction or just 
a political movement ? 

A .—It was purely a religious movement. 

Q .—Did the Khilafat movement have tlio support of Mr. Gandhi ? 

^1.-~^Yes. 

Q .—Wliat was the object of the Khilafat movement ? 

A .—The Britisher was injuring the Khilafat institution in Turkey 
and the Musalman was aggrieved by this attitude of the Bri¬ 
tisher. 

Q .—Was rot the object of the movement to resuscitate the Khilafat 
among the Musalmans ? 

A .—^No. 

. Q ,—Is Khilafat with you a necessary part of Muslim form of Govern¬ 
ment ? 

Yes. 

V Q .—^Are you, therefore, in favour of having a Khilafat in Pakistan ? 

A, —Yes. 

Q, —Can there be more than one Khalifa of the Muslims ? 

A.—No, 

s, Q ,—Will the Khalifa of Pakistan be the Khalifa of all the Muslims 
of the world ? 

J A ,—He should be but cannot be .** 

Throughout the three thousand years over which political thought 
extends, and such thought in its early stages cannot be separated from re¬ 
ligion, two questions have invariably presented themselves for consideration :— 

(1) what are the precise functions of the State ? and 
■ (2) who shall control the State ? 

If the true scope of the activities of the State is the welfare, 
temporal or spiritual or both, of the individual, then the first ques¬ 
tion directly gives rise to the bigger question : What is the object 
of human life and the ultimate destiny of man ? On this, widely 





divergent views have prevailed, not at different times but at one and 
the same time. The pygmies of equatorial West Africa still beli ve that their 
God Komba has sent them into the forest to hunt and dance and sing. The 
Epicureans meant very much the same when they said that the object of hu¬ 
man life is to drink and eat and bo merry, for death denies such pleasures. The 
utilitarians base their institutions on the assumption that the object of human 
life is to experience pleasant sensations of mind and body, irrespective of what 
is to come hereafter. The Stoics believed in curbing and reducing all phj^sical 
desires, and Diogenes found a tub good enough to live in. German philosophers 
think that the individual lives for the State and that therefore the object of 
life is service of the State in all that it might decide to undertake and achieve. 
Ancient Hindu philosophers believed in the logic of the fist with its natural 
consequence, the law of natural selection and the struggle for survival. The 
Semitic theory of State, whether Jewish, Christian or Islamic, has always 
held that the object of human life is to prepare ourselves for the next 
life and that, therefore, prayer and good works are the only object of life. 
Greek philosophers beginning with Socrates thought that the object of human 
life was to engage in philosophical meditation with a view to discovering 
the great truths that lie in nature and that the business of the others is to feed 
the philosophers engaged in that undertaking. Islam emphasises the doctrine 
that life in this world is not the only life given to man but that eternal life be¬ 
gins after the present existence comes to an end, and that the status of a hu¬ 
man being in the next world Avill depend upon his beliefs and actions in this 
world. As the present life is not an end in itself but merely a means to an 
end, not only the individual but also the State, as opposed to the secular theory 
which bases all political and economic institutions on a disregard of their con¬ 
sequences on the next life, should strive for human conduct which ensures for 
a persrm better status in the next world. According to this theory Islam is 
the religion which seeks to attain that object. Therefore the question imme¬ 
diately arises : What is Islam and who is a mom,in or a Muslim ? We put 
this question to the ulama and we shall pres ntly refer to their answers to this 
question. But we cannot refrain from saying here that it was a matter of 
infinite regret to us that the ulama whose first duty should be to have settled 
views on this subject, were hopelessly disagreed among themselves. Apart 
from how these learned divines have expressed themselves, we conceive of 
Islam as a system that covers, as every systematic religion^must, the following 
five topics :— 

"x (1) the dogma, namely, the essentials of belief; 

V (2) the cult, namely, religious rites and observances which a person 
must perform ; 

^ (3) ethics, i. e. rules of moral conduct; 

^ (4) institutions, social, economic and political ; and 
law proixjr. 

The essential basis of the rules on all these subjects is revelation and not reason, 
though both may coincide. This coincidence, however, is accidental because 
human reasoning may be faulty and ultimate reason is known only to God, 
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Wlio sends His message to humanity through His chosen messengers for the 
direction and guidance of the people. One must, therefore, accept the dogma, 
observe the cult, follow the ethics, obey the law and establish institutions which 
God has revealed, though their r<»ason may not be apparent—nay even if they 
be opposed to human reason. Since an error by God is an impossibility, any¬ 
thing that God has revealed, whether its subject be something occult or preter¬ 
natural, history, finance, law, worship or something which according to human 
thought admits of scientific treatment as for instance, birth of man, evolution, 
< osmology, or astronomy, has got to be acee[)ted as absolute truth. The test 
of reason is not the acid test and a denial of t his amounts to a denial of the 
supreme wisdom and di^signs of Allah- it is kiifr. 

Now God has revealed Himself from time to time to Dis tavoured people 
of 'whom our Holy Troph^d was the last. That revelation is contained in the 
Qur'an and covers tlie five topics mentioiuMl alcove The true business of a 
person who Ixdieves in Islam is Iherel'ore to nndcu’stand. believe in and act 
upon that rov(‘lat ion. 

poeple Avhom God chooses UvS medium for t he transmission of llis 
messages are rasiik (messengers) or nnhis (prophets). Since every action or 
saying of a prophet is, in the case of our own Holy Prophet it certainly was, 
prompted by Allah, it has the si me degree of inerrancy as the formal revelation 
itself, because prophets are wfi'siim, incapable of doing or saying something 
w'hich is opposed to Divine wishes. These sayings and actions are sunvu hav¬ 
ing the same infallibility as tlie Qur'an. The record of this sunna is hadith 
which is to be found in several books which were compiled by Muslim scholars 
after long, laborious and careful research extending over several generations. 

The word hadith means a record of actions or sayings of the IVophet 
and his companions. At first the sahaba, i. e. people who had lived in the 
society of the Prophet, were the best authority for a knowledge of the sunna. 
Later people had to be content with the communications of the tabVuUf i. e. 
successors, people of the first generation after the Holy Prophet w ho had received 
their information from the sahaba, and then in the following generations with 
the accounts of the so-callcd successors of the successors (tabVuhtabiun), i.e. 
people of the second generation after the Holy Prophet, who had concerted 
with the successors. Marfu^ is a tradition which contains a statement about 
the Prophet ; mawquf, a tradition that refers only to the sayings or doings of 
the sahaba ; and maqtu' a tradition which does not at most go further back 
than the first generation after the Holy Prophet and deals only with sayings or 
doings of tabi\in. In some of the ahadith the actual w^ord of God is to be found. 
Any sueii tradition is designated Hadith4-Qudsi or Ikihi as distinguished from 
an ordinary BadUh4’NabvL 

A very largo portion of sayings ascribed to the Prophet deals with 
the ahkam (legal professions), religious obligations, halal and haram (w^hat 
is allowed and forbidden), with ritual purity, laws regarding food and criminal 
and civil law\ Furtlier they deal with dogma, retribution at the Last Judg- 
inent, hell and paradise, angels, creation, revelations, the earlier prophets. 
Many traditions also contain edifying sayings and moral teachings by the 
Holy Prophet. 
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The importance of afiadith was realised from the very beginning and they 
were not only committed to memory but in some cases were reduced to 'Writ¬ 
ing. The work of compilation of hadith began in the third century after the 
Hijra and the Sihah Sitta were all compiled in that century. These are the 
musannifs of — 

(1) AUBukhari, died 250/870, 

(2) Muslim, died 201/875, 

(3) Abu Da wild, died 

(4) Al-Tirmizi, died 279/892, 

(5) All Nasa'i. died 303/915, and 

(0) Ihn-i-Maja, di(‘d 273/880. 

Ac(u)r(ling to inod<*i*n laws of evidence, inciiuling our own, the ahadlth 
are inadmissible evidence ot because each t>f them contains several links 

of hearsay, but as autliority on law they are admissible 2 )ro vifjore. The 
merit of thes(‘ collections hesnot so much in the fact that (as is often wrongly 
stated) theii’ authors decided for the first time which of the numerous traditions 
in circulation were genuine ur.d wliich false but rather in the fact that they 
brought together everything tliat was recognised as gemuine in orthodox cir¬ 
cles in those days. 

The Shia-s judge hadith from their own stand-point and only consider 
.such traditions reliable as are based on the authority of Ali and his adherents. 
They have, therefore, their own works on the subject and liold the following 
five works in particularly liigh esteem — 

(1) Al-Kafi of Muhammad b. Yaqub Al-Kulini, died 328/939, 

(2) Man La Yastahdiruliu’ 1-Fakih of Muhammad b. Ali b. Babuya 

Al-Kummi, died 381/991, 

(3) Tahdib Al-Ahkam, 

(4) Al-Istibsar Fi-Ma*khtalafa Fihi’l-Akhbar (extract from tlie pre- 

ceding) of Muhammad Altusi, died 459/1067, and 

(5) Nahj Al-Balagha (alleged sayings of Ali) of Ali b. Tahir Al- 

Sharif Al-Murtaza, died 436/1044 (or of his brother Kadi Al- 

Din Al-Baghdadi.) 

After the ritual, the dogma and the most important political and social 
institutions had taken definite shape in the second and third centuries, there 
arose a certain communis opinio regarding the reliability of most transmitters 
of tradition and the value of their statement. The main principles of doctrine 
had already been establisbcd in the writings of Malik b. Anas, Al-Sliafi’i 
and other scholars regarded os authoritative in different circles and mainly on 
the authority of traditional sayings of the Holy Prophet. In the long run no 
one dared to doubt the truth of these traditions and this almost conclusive 
presumption of truth has since continued to be attached to the ahadit?i com¬ 
piled in the Sihah Sitta. 

Wo have so far arrived at this result that any rule on any 
subject that may bo derived from the Qur’an or the sunna of the Holy 
Prophet is binding on every Musalman. But since the only evidence of aunna 
is the hadith, the words sunna and hadith have become mixed up with, and 
indistinguishable from, each other mth the result that the expression Qur'an 
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apd Jiadith is not infrequently employed where the intention is to refer to 
Qur*an and sunna. 

At this stage another principle, equally basic, comes into operation, and 
that is that Islam is the final religion revealed by God, complete and exhaus¬ 
tive in all respects, ami that God will not abrogate, detract from or add to this 
religion (c^m) any moie than He will send a fresh messenger. The d??? having 
been perfected (AkmaUo lakum dinokum, Sura V, verse 3), there remains no 
need for any new code repealing, modifying or amplifying the original code; 
nor for any fresh messenger or message. In this sense, therefore, prophethood 
ceased with the Holy Prophet and revelation stopped for ever. This is the 
doctrine of the cessation of imhi-i-nubuimvat. 

If the proposition Muslim dogma, ethics and institutions, etc., are 
all based on the doctrine of inerrancy, whether such inerrancy lies in the 
Qur*an, the sunna, or ijtiJiad-i-mutlaq, is fully comprehended, the various 
deductions that follow from it will be easily understandable. As the ultimate 
test of truth, whether the matter bo one of a litnai or political or social or 
economic nature, is revelation and revelation has to be gathered from the Qur'an, 
and the sunna carries almost the same degree of inerrancy as revelation and the 
only evidence oi sunna \b hadith, the first duty of those wbo desire to estab¬ 
lish an Islamic State will be to discover the precise rule applicable to the exist¬ 
ing circumstances whether that rule is to be found in the Qui an or hadith. 
Obviously the persons most suited for the purpose would be those who have 
made the Qur'an and hadith their life-long study, namely, among the Snnn^es, 
the ulama, and among the Shias, the mujtahids who are the spokesmen of the 
hidden Imam, the ruler de jure divino. The function of these divines would be 
to engage themselves in discovering rules applicable to particular situations 
and they will be engaged in a task similar to that in which Greek 
philosophers wore engaged, with only this difference that whereas the latter 
thought that ali truth la}' in nature which had merely to bo discovered by 
individual effort, the ulama and the mujlahids will have to get at the truth 
that lies in the holy Book and the books of hadith. The u^ama Board which 
was lecommended by the Ba?^ic Principles Committee was a logical recogni¬ 
tion of this principle, and the true objection against that Board should 
indeed have been that the Board was too inadequate a mechanism to imple¬ 
ment the principle which had brought that body into existence. 

Ijma' means concurrence of the mujtahids of the people, i.e., of those 
who have a right, in virtue of knowledge, to form a judgment of their own, 
after the death of the Holy Prophet. The authority of ijnui* rests on the 
principle of a divine protection against error and is founded on a basal tradi¬ 
tion of the Holy Prophet, “My people will never agree in error’*, reported m 
Ibn Maja. By this procedure points which had been in dispute were fixed, 
and when fixed, they became an essential part, of the faith and disbelief in them 
an act of unbelief (kufr). The essential point to remember about ijmd* is that 
it represents the agreement of the mujtahids and that the agreement of the 
masses is especially excluded. Thus ijma' has not only fixed unsettled points 
but has changed^^'-*^-* d doctrines of the greatest importance. 
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The distinction between ijma* and ijtihad is that whereas the former 
is collective, the latter is individual. Ijtihad means the exerting of one’s self 
to the utmost degree to form an opinion in a case or as to a rule of law. This 
t is done by applying analogy to the Qur^an and the sunna. Ijtihad did not 
originally involve inerrancy, its result being always zann or fallible opinion. 
Only combined ijtihad led to ijmn, and was inerrant. But this broad ijtihad 
soon passed into special ijtihad of those who had a peculiar right to form judg¬ 
ments. When later doctors looked back to the founding of the four legal 
schools, they assigned to their founders an ijtihad of the first rank (ijtihad-i- 
mutlaq). But from time to time individuals appeared who returned to the 
earliest meaning of ijtihad and claimed for themselves the right to form their 
own opinion from first principles. One of these was the Hanbalite Ibn 
Taimiya (died 728). Another was Suyuti (died 911) in whom the claim to 
unites with one to be the rnujaddid or renewer of religion in his 
century. At every time there must exist^at least one mujtahid, was his con¬ 
tention, just as in every century there must come a rnujaddid. In Shia Islam 
there are still absolute niujtahids because they are regarded as the spokes¬ 
men of the hidden Imam. Thus collective leads to ijma\ and the basis 

of is divine protection against error—incrranc37^. 

ESSENTIALS OF ISLAMIC STATE 

Since the basis of Islamic law is the principle of inerrancy of revelation 
and of the Holy Prophet, the law to be found in the Qur‘an and the sunna is 
above all man-made laws, and in case of conflict between the two, the latter, 
irrespective of its nature, must yield to the former. Thus, provided there be a 
rule in the Qur*an or the sunm on a matter which according to our concep¬ 
tions falls within the region of Constitutional Law or International Law, 
the rule must be given effect to unless that rule itself permits a departure from 
it. Thus no distinction exists in Islamic law between Constitutonal Law 
and other law, the whole law to be found in the Qur'an and the sunna being 
a part of the law of the land for Muslim subjects of the State. Similarly if 
there be a rule in the Qur an or the sunna relating to the State’s relations 
with other States or to the relations of Muslim subjects of the State with other 
States or the subjects of those States, the rule will have the same superiority 
of sanction as any other law to be found in the Qur'an or the sunna. There* 
fore if Pakistan is or is intended to be converted into an Islamic State in the true 
sense of the word, its Constitution must contain the following five provisions:-— 

(1) that all laws to be found in the Qur'an or the sunna shall be deemed 
to be a part of the law of the land for Muslims and shall be 
enforced accordingly; 

V (2) that unless the Constitution itself is framed by ijma'-i-ummat^ 
namely, by the agreement of the ulama and mujtahids of acknow- 
ledged status, any jirovision in the Constitution which is repug¬ 
nant to the Qur'an or sunna shall to the extent of the repug- 
nancy be void; 
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(3) that unless the existing laws of Pakistan are adapted by ijmd'4- 

ummat of the kind mentioned above, any provision in the 
existing law which is contrary to the Qur‘an or sunna shall 
to the extent of the repugnancy be void; 

(4) that any provision in any future law which is repugnant to Qur'an 

or sunna shall be void: 

(6) that no rule of International Law and no proWsion in any con¬ 
vention or treaty to which Pakistan is a party, which is 
contrary to the Qur‘an or the svvna shall be binding on 
any Muslim in Pakistan. 

SOVEREIGNTY AND DEMOCRACY IN ISLAMIC STATE 

That the form of Government in Pakistan, if that form is to comply 
with the principles of Islam, will not be democratic is conceded by the ulama. 
We have already explained the doctrine of sov ereignty of the Qur‘ an and the 
sunna. The Objectives Resolution rightly recognised this position when it 
recited that all sovereignty rests with God Almighty alone. But the authors 
of that Resolution misused the w^ords ‘sovereign’ and ‘democracy’ when they 
recited that the Constitution to be framed was for a sovereign State in which 
principles of democracy as enunciated by Islam shall be fully observed. 
It may be that in the context in which they were used, tliese words could 
not be misunderstood by those who are well versed in Islamic principles, but 
both these words were borrowed from western political philosophy and in 
that sense they were both wrongly used in the Resolution. When it is 
said that a country is sovereign, the implication is that its people or any other 
group of persons in it are entitled to conduct the affairs of that country in any 
way they like and untrammelled by any considerations except those of expedi¬ 
ency and policy. An Islamic State, however, cannot in this sense be sovereign, 
because it will not be competent to abrogate, repeal or do aw ay with any law'" 
in the Qur an or the sunna. Absolute restriction on the legislative powder of 
a State is a restriction on the sovereignty of the peoj)le of that State and if the 
origin of this restriction lies elsewhere than in the will of the j^eople, then 
to the extent of tliat restriction the sovereignty of the State and its people 
is necessarily taken away. Irian Islamic State, sovereignty, in its essentially 
juristic sense, can only rest with Allah. In the same way, democracy 
means the rule ol the dtwas^ namely, the people, directly by them as in ancient 
Greece and Rome, or indirectly through chosen representatives as in modern 
democracies. If the power of the people in the framing of the Constitution 
or in the framing of the laws or in the sphere of executive action is subject 
to certain immutable rules, it cannot be said that they can pass any law that 
"^’they like, or, in the exercise of executive functions, do whatever they like. 
Indeed if the legislature in an Islamic State is a sort of ijma ', the masses are 
expressly disqualified from taking part in it because ijrna'-uumniai in Islamic 
jurisprudence is restricted to ulama and mujtahids of acknowledged status 
and docs not at all extend, as in democracy, to the populace. 

OTHER INCIDENTS OF ISLAMIC STATE ACCORDING TO ULAMA 
In the preceding pages wo have attempted to state as clearly as we could 
the principles on which a religious State must be built if it is to be called an 
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Islamic State. We now proceed to state some incidents of such State, with 
particular reference to the ulamaa* conception of it. 

LEGISLATURE AND LEGISLATION 
Legislature in its present sense is unknown to the Islamic system. The 
religio-political system which is called din4-Islam is a complete system which 
contains in itself the mj^chanism for discovering and applying law to any situ¬ 
ation that may arise. During the Islamic Republic there was no legislature 
in its modern sense and for every situation or emergency that arose law could 
be discovered and applied by the ulama. The law' had been mtide and was not 
to be made, the only function of those entrusted with the administration of 
law being to discover the law" for the purposes of the particular case, though 
when enunciated and applied it formed a precedent for others to follow'. It is 
wholly incorrect, as has been suggested from certain quarters, that in a country 
like Pakistan, which consists of different communities, Muslim and non-Muslim, 
and where representation is allow^ed to rton-Muslims with a right to vote on every 
subject that comes up, the legislature is a form of ijma* or ijiihad, the reason 
being that ijtihad is not collective but only individual, and though ijma' is 
collective, there is no place in it for those who are not experts in the 
knowledge of the law. This principle at once rules out the infidels (huffar) 
whether tliey be people of Scriptures (ahl-i-kitab) or idolaters (mushrikeen). 

Since Islam is a perfect r ligion <*ontaining laws, express or derivable by 
ijma* or ijiihad^ governing the whole field of human activity, there is in it 
no sanction for what may, in the modern sense, be called legislation. Question¬ 
ed on this point Maulana Abul Hasanat, President, Jami‘at-ul-Ulama-i-Pakis- 
tan .says :— 

—Is the institution of legislature as distinguished from the in¬ 
stitution of a person or body of persons ei trusted with the inter¬ 
pretation of law, an integral part of an Islamic State? 

A. —No. Our law is complete and merely requires interpretation by 
those who are experts in it. According to my belief no question 
can arise the law relating to which cannot be discovered from 
the Qur an or the hadith. 

Q —Who w'oro Sahib-ul-hall-i-wal-aqd? 

A .—Tliey were the distinguished ulama of the time. The.sc persons 
attained their status by reason of the knowdedge of the law. 
They w^ero not in any way .analogous or similar to the legisla¬ 
ture in modern democracy.” 

The same view was expressed by Arair-i-Shari‘at Sayysd Ata Ullah Shah 
Bukhari in one of his speeches reported in the ‘Azad* of 22nd April, 1947, 

> in the course of which he said that our din is complete and perfect and that it 
I amounts to kufr to make more laws. Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, however, 
is of the opinion that legislation in the true sense is possible in an Islamic 
State on matters which are not covered by the Qur an, the sunna, or previous 
ijma* and he has attempted to exjdain his point by reference to the insti¬ 
tution of a body of persons whom the Holy Prophet, and after him the kliulafa, 
consulted on all matters relating to affairs of State. The question is one of 
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some diflSculty and great importance because any institution of legislature 
will have to be reconciled with the claim put forward by Maulana Abul 
Hasanat and some other religious divines that Islam is a perfect and exhaustive 
code wide enough to furnish an answer to any question that may arise relating 
to any human activity, and that it does not know of any “unoccupied field” 
to be filled by fresh legislation. There is no doubt that Islam enjoins consul¬ 
tation and that not only the Holy Prophet but also the first, four caliphs 
and even their siiccessors resorted to consultation with the leading men 
of the time, who for their knowledge of the law and piety could well be 
relied upon. In the inquiry not much has been disclosed about the Majlis-i- 
Shura except what is contained In Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi’s written state¬ 
ment which he supplied to the Court; at its request. That there was a 
body of men who were consulted is true, but whether this was a standing 
body and whether its advice had any legal or binding force, seems some¬ 
what doubtful. These men were certainly not elected in the modern way, 
though their representative character cannot be disput;ed. Their advice 
was certainly asked ad hoc, but that they were competent to make law 
as the modem legislatures make laws is certainly not correct. The deci¬ 
sions taken by them imdoubt(5dly served as precedents and wore in the nature 
of ijma\ which is not legislation but the application of an existing law to a 
particular case. When consulted in affairs of State, their functions were 
truly in the nature of an advice given by a modern cabinet but such advice is 
not law but only a decision. 

Nor can the legislature in a modern State (correspond to ijrm* because, 
as wo have already pointed out, the legislature legislates while the vlama of 
Majlis-i-Shura who were called upon to determine what should be the decision 
on a pa.rticular point which was not covered by the Qur‘an and the sunna, 
merely sought to discover and apply the law and not to promulgate the law, 
though the decision when taken had to be taken not only for the purposes of 
the particular case but for subsequent occasions as a binding precedent. 
An intriguing situation might arise if the Constitution Act provided that 
any provision of it, if it was inconsistent with the Qur‘an or the sunna, 
would be void, and the irdra vires of a law made by the legislature were 
questioned before the Supreme Court on the ground that the institution of 
legislature itself was contrary to the Qur‘an and the surma. 

POSITION OF NON-MUSLIMS. 

The ground on which the removal of Chaiidhri ZafruUah Khan and other 
Ahmadis occupying key positions in the State is demanded is that the 
Ahmadis are non-Muslims and that therefore like zimmies in an Islamic State 
they are not eligible for appointment to higher offices in the State. This 
aspect of the demands has directly raised a question about the position of non- 
Muslims in Pakistan if we are to have an Islamic Constitution, According 
to the leading vlama the position of non-Muslims in the Islamic State of 
Pakistan will be that of zimmies and they will not be full citizens of Pakistan 
because they will not have the same rights as Muslims. They will have no 
voice in the making of the law, no right to administer the law and no right 
to hold Public offices. A full statement of this position will be found in 
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the evidence of Maulana Abul Hasanat Sayyad Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, Mau- 
lana Ahmad Ali, Mian Tufail Muhammad and Maulana Abdul Haamid Bada- 
yuni. Maulana Abul Hasanant on being questioned on the subject stated 
as follows:— 

—^If we were to have an Islamic State in Pakistan, what will be 
the position of the kuffar (non-Muslims)? Will they have a voice 
in the making of laws, the right of administering the law and 
the right to hold public offices ? 

A ,—^Their position will be that of zimmiea. They will have no voice 
in the making of laws, no right to administer the law and no 
right to hold public offices. 

—In an Islamic State can the head of the State delegate any 
part of liis powers tm kuffar i 

Maulana Ahmad Ali, when questioned, said :— 

—If we were to have an Islamic State in Pakistan, what will be 
the position of the kuffar'^. Will they have a hand in the making 
of the law, the right to administer the law and the right to 
hold public offices ? 

A .—^Their position will be that of zimmies. They will have no say 
in the making of law and no right to administer the law. Gov- 
enimont may, however, permit them to hold any public 
office”. 

Mian Tufail Muhammad stated as f allows :— 

V ''Q -—Read the article on minorities’ rights in the 'Civil and Military 
Gazette’ of 13th Octol)er, 1053, and say whether it correctly 
represents your view of an Islamic State? (It was stated 
in the articles that minorit ies would have the same rights as 
Muslims). 

A ,—1 have read this article and do not acknowledge these rights for 
the Christians or other non-Muslims in Pakistan if the 
State is founded on the ideology of the Jama’at”. 

The confusion on this point in the mind of Maulana Abdul Haamid 
Badayuni, President, Jami‘at-uI-Ulama-i-Pakistan, is apparent from the 
following: — 

—Have you ever read the aforesaid speecli (the speech of the 
Quaid-i-Azam to the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan on 11th 
August, 1947) ? 

A. —Yes, I have read that speech. 

Q .—Do you still agree with the conception of Pakistan that the Quaid- 
i-Azam presented to the Constituent Assembly in this speech 
in which he said that thereafter there would be only one Pakis¬ 
tan nation, consisting of Muslims and non-Muslims, having 
equal civic rights, without any distinction of race, religion or 
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creed and that religion would be merely a private affair of the 
individual ? 

4. -I accept the principle that all co munitiee, whether Muslims or 
non-Muslims, should have , according to their population, pro¬ 
per representation in the adndnistrption of the State and le¬ 
gislation, except that non-Muslims cannot be taken in the 
army or the judiciary or be appointed as Ministers or to other 
posts involving the reposing of confidence. 

Q .—^Are you suggesting that the position of non-Muslims would be 
that of zimmies or any better ? 

^ A. —^No. By zimmies are meant non-Muslim people of lands which 
have been conquered by an Islamic State, and the word is 
not applicable to non-Muslim minorities already living in an 
Islamic State. Such minorities are called 7nu^ahi<l9, 
i.e. those people with whom some agreement has been made. 

Q .—What will be their status if there is no agreement witli them ? 

A .—In that case such communities cannot have any rights of citizen¬ 
ship. 

Q .—Will tlie non-Muslim communities inhabiting Pakistan be (‘.ailed 
by you as muahids'^: 

A, —^No, not in the absence of an agreement with them. To my 
knowledge there is no such agreement with such communities 
in Pakistan.” 

8o, according to the evidence of this learned divine, tlie non-Muslims of Pakis- 
, tan will neither be citizens nor will they have the status of zimmies or of 
mu'ahids. 

During the Islamic Republic, tlie head of tlie Slate, the khalifa, was 
chosen by a system of election, which was wholly difterent from the present 
system of election based on adult or any other form of popular suffrage. The 
oath of allegiance {ha'it) rendered to liim possessed a .sacramental virtue, and 
on bis being chosen by the consensus of the people (ijma'-ul-ummat) lie became 
the source of all channels of legitimate Government. He and ho alone then 
was competent to rule, tliough he could delegate his powers to deputies and 
collect around him a body of men of outstanding piety and learning, called Maj» 
lis-i-Shura or Ahl-ul-Hall-i-wal-Aqd. The principal feature of this system was 
that the kuffar, for reasons which are too obvious and need not be stated, could 
not be admitted to this majlis and the power which liad vested in the khalifa 
could not be delegated to the kuffar. The khalifa was the real head of the 
State, all power vesting in him and not a powerless individual like the Presi¬ 
dent of a modem democratic State who is merely to sign the record of deci¬ 
sions taken by the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. He could not appoint 
non-Muslims to important posts, and could give them no place either in the 
interpretation or the administration of the law, the making of the law by 
them, as already pointed out, being a legal impossibility. 

This being the position, the State will have to devise some machinery by 
which the distinction between a Muslim and a non-Muslim may be determined 
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audits consequences enforced. The question, therefore, whether a person is 
or is not a Muslim will be of fundamental importance, and it was for this reason 
that we asked most of the leading ulanui to give their definition of a Muslim, 
the point being that if the ulama of the various sects believed the Ahmadis to 
be kafirs, they must have been quite clear in their minds not only about the 
grounds of such belief but also about the definition of a Muslim because the 
claim that a certain person or community is not within the pale of Islam implies 
on the part of the claimant an exact conception of what a Muslim is. The 
result of this part of the inquiry, however, has been an3iihing but satisfactory, 
and if considerable confusion exists in the minds of our tdama on such a 
simple matter, one can easily imagine -what the differences on more complicated 
matters will be. Below we reproduce the definition of a Muslim given by each 
alim in his own words. This definition was asked after it had been clearly 
explained to each witness that he was r<j^uired to give the irreducible minimum 
conditions which a person must satisfy to be entitled to be called a Muslim 
and that the definition was to be on the piinciple on which a term in grammar 
is defined. Here is tlie result:— 

Maulana Abut IlaHanai Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, PresiderU. Jami^ 
ai-ul- Ulama-i-Paklstan — 

—What is the defniition of a Muslim ? 

A. —(1) He must believe in the Unity of God. 

(2) He must believe in the prophet of Islam to be a true prophet as 

well as in all other ]>rophets who have preceded him, 

(3) He must believe in the Holy Prophet of Islam as the last of the 

prophets (khatam-un-nabiyin), 

(4) He must believe in the Qur'an as it was revealed by God to the 

Holy Prophet of Islam. 

(5) He must believe as binding on him the injunctions of the Prophet 

of Islam. 

(fi) He must believe in the qiyamat. 

Q, —Is a tarik-us-salat a Muslim ? 

A. —^Yes, but not a mu7ikir-m-salat. 

Maulana Ahmad Ali, President, Jami'aUnUUlamm-i-lslam, Maghribi 
Pakistan — 

"Q.—Please define a MusUm ? 

A. —person is a Muslim if he believes (1) in the Qur'an and (2) 
what has been said by the ]>rophet. Any person who posses¬ 
ses these two qualifications is entitled to be called a Muslim 
without his being required to believe in anything more or to do 
anything more.” 

Maulana Abut Ala Maudoodi, Amir JanuPaUi-Islami — 

"Q.—Please define a Muslim ? 

A.—A person is a Muslim if he believes (1) in tavJieed, (2) in all the 
prophets {amblya), (3) all the booto revealed by God, (4) in 
maWika (angels), and (5) yaum^ul-akhira (the Day of Judg¬ 
ment), 
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Q .—^Is a mere profession of belief in these articles suflScient to entitle 
a man to call himself a Musalman and to be treated as a Musal* 
man in an Islamic State ? 

-4.—Yes. 

Q .—If a person says that he believes in all these things, does any one 
have a right to question the existence of his belief ? 

A, —The five requisites that 1 have mentioned above are fundamen¬ 
tal and any alteration in anyone of these articles will take him 
out of the pale of Islam.” 

Ohazi 8iraj-ud-Dm Munir — 

“Q.—Please define a Muslim '( 

A, —I consider a man to be a Muslim if he professes his belief in the 
kalima^ namely, La Ilaha Illallah-o-Muhammad-ur-Rasulullah, 
and leads a life in the footsteps of the Holy Prophet.” 

Mufti Muhammad Idris, Jamia Ashrnjia, Nila Gumhad, Lahore — 

—Please give the definition of a Musalman i 

A ,—The word Musalman’ is a Persian t>ne. 1'here is a distinction 
between the word ‘Musalman' which is a Persian word for 
Muslim and the word ^raomin\ It is impossible for me to give 
a complete definition of the word "motnin\ 1 would require 
pages and page^ to describe what a rnomin is. A person is a 
Muslim who professes to be obedient to Allah. He should be¬ 
lieve in the Unity of God, prophothood of the ambiya and in 
the Day of Judgment. A por.son wdio does not believe in the 
azan or in the qurbani goes outside the pale of Islam. Similar¬ 
ly, there are a large number of other things which have been 
received by tavatir from our }.rophet. In order to be a 
Muslim, he must believe in all these things. It is almost impos¬ 
sible lor me to give a complete list of such things.” 

Hafiz Eifayat Hussain, Idara-i-Haquq~i-Tahaffuz-i-Shin — 

“Q.—Who is a Musalman? 

A. —A person is entitled to be called a Musalman if he believes in (1) 
tauheed, (2) nubuurwat and (8) qiyamat. These are the three 
fundamental beliefs wliich a person must profess to be caUod 
a Musalman. In regard to these three basic doctrines there 
is no difference between the Shias and the Sunnies. Besides 
the belief in these three doctrines, there are other tilings called 
"zarooriyal-i-din^ which a person must comply with in order to 
be entitled to be called a Musalman. These will take me 
two days to define and enumerate. But as an illustration I 
might state that the respect for the Holy Book, wajoob-i-nimaz, 
unjoob-i-roza, wajoob-i-hajj-nui*a-sharait, and other things too 
numerous to mention, are among the ^zarooriyaUi-din\^* 
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Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayunif President, Jami'at-uUUhma-i^ 

Pakistan: 

“Q.—Who is a Musalman according to you ? 

A, —A person who believes in the zarooriyat-i-din is called a momin 
and every momin is entitled to be called a Musalman. 

Q* —What are these zarooriyaUi*din ? 

A,—A person who believes in the five pillars of Islam and who believes 
in the rasalat of our Holy Prophet fulfils the zarooriyat*i-din, 

Q .—Have other actions, apart from the five arakan, anything to do 
with a man being a Muslim or being outside the pale of Islam? 

(Note —^Witness has been explained that by actions are meant those 
rules of moral conduct which in modern society are accepted 
as correct.) • 

A. —Certainly. 

^ Q. —Then you will not call a person a Muslim who believes in arakan^ 
i’khamm and the rasalat of the prophet but who steals other 
peoples’ things, embezzles property entrusted to him, has an 
evil eye on his neighbour’s wife and is guilty of the grossest 
ingratitude to his benefector? 

- A ,—Such a person, if he has the belief calready indicated, will be a 
Muslim despite all this”, 

Maulana Muhammad AU Kandhahi, Darush-Shahahia, Sialkot — 

—Plea«’e define a Musalman? 

A ,—A person who in obedience to the conmiands of tlu^ prophet 
performs all the zarooriyaiA-din is a Musalman. 

Q, —Can you define zarooriyat-i-din'i 

A, — ZarooriyaUi-din are those requirements which are known to 
every Muslim irrespective of his religious knowledge. 

Q. —Can you enumerate zarooriyat-i-dini 

A. —These arc too numerous to be mentioned. I myself caimot enu¬ 
merate the.se zarooriyat. Some of the zarooriyaUi-din may be 
mentioned as salat, saum, etc.” 

Maulana Amin Ahsan Islahi- 
—Who is a Musalman? 

A. —There are two kinds ofMusalmans, a political (sxyasi) Musal¬ 
man and a real (haqiqi) Musalman, In order to be called a 
political Musalman, a person must: 

(1) believe in the Unity of God, 

(2) believe in our Holy Prophet being khatam-un-nabiyin, i.e., ‘final 

authority’ in all matters relating to the life of that person, 

(3) believe that all good and evil comes from Allah, 

(4) believe in the Day of Judgment, 

(6) believe in the Qur‘an to be the last book revealed by Allah, 

(6) perform the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
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(7) pay the zaka'at^ 

(8) say his prayers like the Miisalmans, 

(9) observe all apparent rules of Islami mu'ashira^ and 

(10) observe the fast (saum). 

If a person satisfies all these conditions he is entitled to the 
rights of a full citizen of an Islamic State. If any one of these 
conditions is not satisfied, the person concerned will not be a 
political Musalman. (Again said) It would be enough for a 
person to be a Musalman if he merely professes his belief in 
these ten matters irresj)ectivo of whether he puts them into 
practice or not. 

In order to be a real Musalman, a j>erHon must believe in and act on 
all the injunctions by Allah and his prophet in the manner in 
which they have been enjoined upon him. 

' Q. —Will you say t hat only the real Musalman is 'mard-i-saleh^‘i 

.4.—Yes. 

Q. —T)o we ufid(‘rstand you aright that in the case of what you have 
called a political (myasi) Musalman, belief alone is necessary, 
while in the case of a Itnqiqi Musalman there must not only be 
belief but also action? 

•v A, —No, yon have not understood me aright. Even in the case of a 
political (fiiymi) Musalman action is necessary but what I 
mean to say is that if a person does not act upon the belief 
that is ne(Jessary in the ease of such a Musalman, he will not 
be. outside the i)ale of a political (siynsi) Musalman. 

Q .—If a }>olitical (siyasi) Musalman docs not believe in things which 
you have stated to he necessary, will you call such a person 
bp-fJ'nil. 

A. —N<\ J will call Idni merely he-amar\ 

'Fhc flefinitiori by the Sadr Anjuinan Ahmadiya, Rahwah, in its written 
statement is that a Muslim is a person who belongs to the ummat of the Holy 
Pi’ophet and professes belief in hilimn-iAayyaha. 

Keeping in view the several definitions giv(*n by the ulmna, need we 
make any comment t‘Xcopt that no tw'o learned divines are agreed on this 
fundamental. If we attc'mpt our own definition as each learned divine has 
done and that definition differs from that given by all othorc*, we unanimously 
go out of the fold of Islam. And if wo adopt the definition given by any one 
of the ulama, we remain Muslims according to the view of that alim but kafirs 
according to the flehnitioii of every one else. 

APOSTASY 

Apostasy in an Islamic State is punishable with death. On this the 
ulama are practically unanimous (vide the evidence of Maulana Abul Hasanat 
Sayyad Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, President, Jami’at-ul-Ulama-i-Pakistan, 
Punjab; Maulana Ahmad Ali, Sadr Jarai’at-ul-Ulama-i-Islam, West Pakistan; 
Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, founder and ex-Amir-i-Jama’at-i-Islami, Pakis* 
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tan; Mufti Muhammad Idris, Jami’Ashrafia, Lahore, and Member, Jami’at-ui- 
Ulama-i-Pakistan; Maulana Daud Ghaznavi, President, Jami’atd-Ahl-i-Hadith, 
Maghribi Pakistan; Maulana Abdul Haleem Qasimi, Jami’at-ul-Ulama-i-lBlam, 
Punjab; and Mr. Ibrahim Ali Chishti). According to this doctrine, Chaudhri 
Zafrullah Khan, if he has not inherited his present religious beliefs but has 
voluntarily elected to be an Ahmadi, must be put to death. And the same 
fate should befall Deobandis and Wahabis, including Maulana Muhammad 
Shafi Deobandi, Member, Board of T»limat-i- Islami attached to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly of Pakistan, and Maulana Daud Ghaznavi, if Maulana Abul 
Hasanat Sayyad Muhammad Ahmad Qadri or Mirza Raza Ahmad Khan Barel- 
vi, or any one of the numerous ulmna who are shown perched on every leaf of a 
beautiful tree in the /r;f?/;a, Ex. D. E. 14, were the head of such Islamic State. 
And if Maulana Muhammad Shafi Deobandi were the head of the State, he 
would exclude those who have pronounted Deobandis as kafirs from the pale 
of Islam and indict on them the death penalty if they come within the defini¬ 
tion of innriaxifh naimdy, if they have changed and not inherited their religious 
views. 


The genuiiicneas of the fatwa, Ex. D. E. 13, by the Deobandis which 
says that Asna Ashari Shias arc kfirs and muriadds, was questioned in the course 
of enquiry, l)\it Maulana Muhammad Shafi made an inquiry on the subject from 
Deoband, and re (reived from the records of that institution the copy of a fattm 
signed by all the teachers of the Darul Uloom, including Maulana Muhammad 
Shafi himself which is to the effect that those who do not believe in the sahahiy^ 
yat of Hazrat Sicldiq Akbar and who are qazij of Hazrat Aisha Siddiqa and have 
been guilty of tehrif of Qur‘an are kafirs. This opinion is also supported by Mr. 
Ibrahim Ali Chishti who has studied and knows his subject. He thinks the 
Shias are ibq/ff.s* becaus(‘they belit ve that Hazrat Ali shared the prophethood 
with our Holy Prophet. He refused to answer the question whether a person 
who being a Sunni changes his view and agrees with the Shia view would be 
guilty of irtidad so as t-o deserve the death penalty. According to the Shias 
all Sunnis are kafirs^ and Ahl-i-Qur^an, namely, persons ivho consider Jiadith 
to be unreliable and thc^refore not binding, are unanimously kafirs^ and so are 
all independent thinkers. The net result of all this is that niether Shias nor 
Sunnis’ nor Deobandis nor Ahl-i-Hadith nor Barelvis are Muslims and 
any change from one view to the other must be accompanied in an Islamic State 
with the penalty of death if the Government of the State is in the hands of the 
party which considers the other party to be kafirs. And it does not require 
jnuch imagination to judge of the consequences of this doctrine when it is re¬ 
membered that no tU'O ulama have agreed be! ore us as to the definition of a 
Muslim. If tlie constituents of each of the definitions given by the ulama are 
given effect to, and subjected to the rule of ‘combination and permutation’ 
and the form of charge in the Inquisition’s sentence on Galileo is adopted mutatis 
mutandis as a model, the grounds on which a person may be indicted for 
apostasy will be too numerous to count. 

In an earlier part of this report we have referred to the proscription of 
the ‘Ash-shahab’, a pamphlet written by Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Usmani who 
later became Sheikh-ul«Islam-i-Pakistan. In that pamphlet the Maulana had 
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attempted to show from the Qur‘an, the aunna, the ijma' and qaj/as that in Islam 
the punishment for apostasy (irtidad) simplieiter is death. After propounding 
the theological doctrine the Maulana had made in that document a statement 
of fact that in the time of the Caliph Siddiq-i*Akbar and the subsequent Caliphs 
vast areas of Arabia became repeatedly red with the blood of apostates. We 
are not called upon to express any opinion as to the correctness or otherwise 
of this doctrine but knowing that the suggestion to the Punjab Government 
to proscribe this pamphlet had come from the Minister for the Interior we 
have attempted to inquire of ourselves the reasons for Government’s taking 
a step which ex hypothesi amounted to condemning a doctrine which the 
Maulana had professed to derive from the Qur’an and the aunna. The death 
penalty for irtidad has implications of a far-reaching character and stamps 
Islam as a religion of fanatics, which punishes all independent thinking. The 
Qur’an again and again lays emphasis'on reason and thought, advises tolera¬ 
tion and preaches against compulsion in religious matters but the doctrine 
of irtidad as enunciated in this pamphlet strikes at the very root of independent 
thinking when it propounds the view that anyone who, being born a Muslim or 
having embraced Islam, attempts to think on the subject of religion with a 
view, if he comes to that conclusion, to choose for himself any religion he likes, 
has the caipital penalty in store for him. With this implication Islam 
becomes an embodiment of complete intellectual paralysis. And the state¬ 
ment in the pamphlet that vast areas of Arabia were repeatedly bespattered 
with human blood, if true, could only lend itself to this inference that even 
when Islam was at the height of its splendour and held absolute sway in Arabia 
there were in that country a large number of people who turned away from 
that religion and preferred to die than to remain in that system. It must have 
been some such reaction of this pami)hlet on the mind of the Minister for the 
Interior which prompted him to advise the Punjab Government to proscribe 
the pamphlet. Further the Minister who was himself well-versed in religious 
matters must have thought that the conclusion drawn by the author of the 
pamphlet which was principally based on the })recedent mentioned in 
parfis. 2(>, 27 and 28 of the Old Testament and which is only partially 
referred to in the Qur an in the 54th verse of the Second Sura, could not be 
applicable to apostasy from Islam and that therefore the author's opinion was 
in fact incorrect, there being no express text in the Qur an for the death 
penalty for apostasy. On the contrary each of the two ideas, one underlying 
the six brief verses of Surat-ul-Kafiroon and the other the La Ikrah verse 
of the second Sura, has merely to be understood to reject as erroneous the view 
propounded in the ‘Ash-Shahab*. Each of the verses in Surat-ul-Kafiroon 
which contains thirty words and no verse of which exceeds six words, brings 
out a fundamental trait in man engrained in him since his creation while the 
La, Ikrah verse, the relevant portion of which contains only nine words, states 
the rule of responsibility of the mind with a precision that cannot be surpassed. 
Both of these texts which are an early part of the Revelation are, individually 
and collectively, the foundation of that principle which human society, after 
centuries of confiict, hatred and bloodshed, has adopted in defining one of the 
most important fundamental rights of man. But our doctors would never dis¬ 
sociate chauvinism from Islam. 



PROPAGATION OP OTHER RELIGIONS 

Closely allied to the punishment for apostasy is the right of non-Muslims 
publicly to preach their religion. The principle which punishes an apostate 
\dth death must be applicable to public preaching of kufr and it is admitted by 
Maulana Ahul Hasanat, Ghazi Siraj-ud-Din Munir and Master Taj-ud-Din 
Ansari, though the last subordinates his opinion to the opinion of the ulama, 
that any faith other than Islam will not be permitted publicly to be preached 
in the State. And Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, as will appear from his pamph¬ 
let. ‘Punishment in Islam for an apostate’, has the same views on the subject. 
Ghnzi Siraj-ud-Din Munir, when questioned on this point, replied :— 

—What will you do with them (Ahmadis) if you were the head of 
fh(‘. Pakistan vState ? 

A .— 1 would tolerate them as human beings but will not allow them 
the right to })reaeh their^religion”. 

I’lie proliibition against public preaching of any non-Muslim religion 
jnust logically follow from the proposition that apostasy will be punished 
with deatli and that any attack on, or danger to Islam \vull ])c treated as treason 
and putiishe<l in tlie same way as apostacy. 

dlHAD 

Karli(‘r \\ e have pointed out that one of the doctrines on which the 
Musalmans and Alimatlis are at variance is that oi jihad. This doctrine at 
once raises a host of other allied matters such as the meanings of ghazi^ shahid^ 
jihad-his-saif, jihad fi sabili'llah, dar-ul-Islam, dar-ul-harh, hijrat, ghanitna, 
khums and sla very, and the conflict or reconciliation of these conceptions with 
modern international problems such as aggression, genocide, international 
criminal jurisdiction, internatioiml conventions and rules of public international 
1 aw. 

An Islamic* State is dar-til-Islam, namely, a country where ordinances of 
Islam are established and which is under the rule of a Muslim sovereign. Its 
inhabitants arc^ Muslims and also non-Muslims who have submitted to Muslim 
control and who under certain restrictions and without the possibility of full 
citizenship are guaranteed their lives and property by the Muslim State. They 
must, however, be people of Scriptures and may not be idolaters. An Islamic 
State is in theory perpetually at war with the neighbouring non-Muslim country, 
which at any time may become dar-uhharh, in which case it is the duty of the 
Muslims of that country to leave it and to come over to the country of their 
brethren in faith. We put this aspect to Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi and 
reproduce his views :— 

“Q,_Is a country on the border of cter-td-Islam always qim an Islamic 

State in the position of dar-ul^harb ? 

_No. In the absence of an agreement to the contrary, the Islamic 

State will bo potentially at war with the non-Muslim neigh¬ 
bouring country. The non-Muslim country acquires the status 
' of dar-uhharb only after the Islamic State declares a formal 
war against it’*. 
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According to Ghias-ul-Lughat, dar-uhharh is a country belonging to infidels 
which has not been subdued by Islam, and the consequences of a country be¬ 
coming dar-ul-harh are thus stated in the Shorter EncyclopaHlia of Islam :— 

“When a country does become a dar-ul-harh, it is the duty of all 
Muslims to withdraw from it, and a wife who refuwses to accom¬ 
pany her husband in this, is ipso facto divorced’’. 

Thus in case of a war between India and Pakistan, if the latter is an Islamic 
State, we must be ])repared to receive forty million Muslims fi'om across the 
border into Pakistan. In fact, Maulana Abdul Haamid Badayuni, President, 
Jami‘at-ul-Ularaa-i-Pakistan, thinks that a ca.«»o for hijrat already exists for 
the Musalmans of India. The following is his view on this subjet^t :— 

> “Q.—Do you call your migration to Pakistan as hijrat in the religious 

sense ? 

We shall presently point, out why Mirza GInilam Ahimurs version of tlie 
doctrine oi jihad is relied on as a ground for his and hivS community’s kufr, but 
before we do that it is necessary first to state how^*i7/^ has been or is under- 
6tood by the Musalmans. Then'^ are various theories about jihad which vary 
from the crude notion of a me?galomariiac moved by ndigious frenzy going out 
armed with sword and indiscriminately slaughtoriug nou-Muslims in the 
belief tha» if ho dies in tlio ( ombat he bc(!omes a shahid and if ho succeeds in 
killing attains the status of a r/hazl, to the conception tliat a Musalman through¬ 
out his life is pitted against kafr. Icufr lierc being used in tluj sense of evil and 
wrong, and that his principal afuivity in life is to strive by argument, and 
where necessary by force to spread Islam until it becomes a wTu-ld religion. 
In the latter case he fights not for any personal end but boeause he considers 
such strife as a duty and an oljligation w'hicli ho owes to Allah and tlie only 
recompense for which is the |*leasure of Allah. Tiio Sliortor Encyclopaedia of 
Islam contains the following brief article on djihad :— 

“DJIHAD (A), holy war. TIic spread of Islam by arms is a religious 
duty upon Muslims in general. It narrowly escaped being a 
sixth rukrif or fundamental duty, and is indeed still so regarded 
by the descendants of the Kharidj s. This position w^as reach¬ 
ed gradually but quickly. In the Meccan Suras of the Qur an 
patience under attack is taught ; no other attif udo was possi¬ 
ble. But at Medina the right to repel attack appears, and 
gradually it became a prescribed duty to fight against and 
subdue the hostile Meccans. Whether Muhammad himself 
recognised that his position implied steady and unprovoked 
war against the unbelieving world until it was subdued to 
Islam may be in doubt. Traditions are explicit on the point ; 
but the Qur anic passages speak always of the unbelievers who 
are to be subdued as dangerous or faithless. Still, the story 
of his writing to the powers around him shows that such a 
universal position was implicit in his mind, and it certainly 
developed immediately after his death, when the Muslim armies 
advanced out of Arabia. It is now a fard aWl-kifaya, a duty 



in general on all male, free, adult Muslims, sane in mind and 
body and having means enough to reach the Muslim army, 
yet not a duty necessarily incumbent on every individual 
but sufficiently performed when done by a certain number. 
So it must continue to be done until the whole world is under 
the rule of Islam. It must be controlled or headed by a 
Muslim sovereign or imam. As the imam of the Shias is now 
invisible, they cannot have a djihad until he reappears. Fur¬ 
ther, the requirement will be met if such a sovereign makes an 
expedition once a year, or, oven, in the later view, if he makes 
annual preparation for one. The people against whom the 
djihad is directed must first be invited to embrace Islam. On 
refusal they have another choice. They may submit to 
Muslim rule, become dhimmis (q. v.) and pay djizya and 
kharadj (q. v.) or figh4. In the first case, their lives, families 
and property are assured to them, but they have a definitely 
inferior status, with no technical citizenship, and a standing 
only as protected wards. If they fight, they and their families 
may be enslaved and all their property seized as booty, four- 
fifths of which goes to the conquering army. If they embrace 
Islam, and it is open tf) them to do so even wlien the armies are 
face to face, they become part of the Muslim community with 
all its rights and duties. Apostates must be put to death. 
But if a Muslim country is invaded by unbelievers, the imam 
may issue a general summons calling all Muslims there to arms, 
and as the danger grows so may be the widtii of the summons 
until the whole Muslim world is involved. A Muslim who dies 
fighting in the path of Allah (fi sa'n Allah) is martyr (shahid) 
and is assured of Paradise and of peculiar privileges there. Such 
a death was, in the early generations, regarded as the peculiar 
crown of a pious life. It is still, on occasions, a strong in¬ 
citement, but w hen Islam ceased to conquer it lost its supreme 
value. Even yet, however, any war between Muslims and non- 
Muslims must be a djihad with its incitements and re¬ 
wards. Of course, such modern movements as the so-called 
Mu‘tazili in India and tho Young Turk in Turkey reject this and 
endeavour to explain away its basis; but the Muslim masses 
still follow the unanimous voice of the canon lawyer's. Islam 
must be completely made over before the doctrine of djihad 
can be eliminated”. 

The generally accepted view is that the fifth verse to Sura-i-Tauba 
(Sura IX) abrogated the earlier verses revealed in Mecca which permitted 
the killing of knffar only in self-defence. As against this the Ahmadis believe 
that no verse in the Qur an was abrogated by another verse and that both sets 
of verses, namely, the Meccan verses and the relative verses in Sura-i-Tauba 
have different scopes and can stand together. This introduces the difficult 
controversy of nasikh and mansukh, with all its implications. It is argued on 
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behalf of the Ahmadis that the doctrine of ncisikh and rnamukh is opposed to 
the belief in the existence of an original Scripture in Heaven, and that implicit 
in this doctrine is the admission that unless the verse alleged to be repeal¬ 
ed was meant for a specific occasion and by the coming of that occasion 
fulfilled its purpose and thus spent itself, God did not know of the subsequent 
circumstances which would make the earlier verse inapplicable or lead to 
an undesired result. The third result of this doctrine, it is pointed out, cuts 
at the very root of tlie claim that laws of Islam are immutable and inflexible 
because if changed circumstances made a new revelation necessary, any change 
in the circumstances subsequent to the completion of the revelation would make 
most of the revelation otiose or obsolete. We are wholly incompetent to 
pronounce on the merits of this controversy but what has to be pointed out is 
the result to which the doctrine of jihdd will lead if, as appears from the 
article in the Shorter Kncychqaedia of Islam and other writings produced be¬ 
fore us including one by Maiilana Atul Ala Maudoodi and another by 
Maulana Shabbir Ahmad LTsmani, It involves the spread of Islam by arms and 
conquest. Aggression’ and ‘genocide’ are now offences against humanity 
for which under sentences prom)unced by different International tribunals at 
Nuremburg and Tokio the war lords of Germany and Japan had to forteit their 
lives, and there is hardly any difference between the offences of aggression and 
genocide on the one hand and the doctrine of spread of Islam by arms and 
conquest on the other. An International Convention on genocide is about to 
be concluded but if the view oi jihad presented to us is coiTec^t, Pakistan 
cannot be a [)arty to it. And while the following verses in the Mecca 
Suras :— 

l^'uru IJ, versf.s 190 atid 193 : 

190. ‘‘Eight in the (.^ause of God 
Those who fight you, 

But do not transgress limits ; 

For God loveili not transgressors”. 

193. “And fight them on 

Until there is no more 
Tumult or oppression, 

And there prevail 
Justice and faith in God ; 

But if they cease, 

Let there be no hostility 

Except to those 

Who practise oppression”. 

Sara XXII, verses 39 and 40: 

39. “To those against whom 

War is made, permission 
Is given (to fight) because 
They are wronged;—and verily, 

God is most Powerful 
For their aid;—” 
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40. “(They are) those who have 

Been expelled from their homes 
In defiance of right,— 

(For no cause) except 
That they say, ‘Our Lord 
Is God.’ Did not God 
Check one sot of people 
By means of another, 

There would surely have been 
Pulled down monasteries, churches, 

Synagogues, and mosques, in which 
The name of God is commemorated 
In abundant measure. God will 
Certainly aid those ijho 
Aid His (cause);—for veril}^ 

God is Full of Strength, 

Exalted in Might, 

(Able to enforce His Will),” 

(ioutaiu in them the sublime principle which international jurists have only 
faintly begun to discover, we must go on jireaching that aggression is the 
chief characlerestic (»f Islam. 

The laM relating to prisoners of war is another branch of Islamic law 
which is bound to come in conflict with International Law. As for instance, 
in matters relating to the treatment of prisoners of war, wo shall have to be 
goverjied by MauJavia Abul Ala Maudoodi’s view, assuming that view is based 
on the Qur‘an and the sunna, which is as follows :— 

—-Ih there a law of w'ar in Islam? 

.1 

Q. —D(^es it differ fundamentally from the modern International 
Law of war? 

[, —'i'Jiese two systems are based on a fundamental difference. 

—^AViiat rights have nou-Muslims who are taken prisoners of wai 
in jilmdl 

A ,—Tlie Islamic law on the i)oint is that if the country ol which 
tlicso prisoners are nationals pays ransom, they will bo re¬ 
leased. An exchange of prisoners is also permitted. If 
neither ol* these alternatives is possible, the prisoners will be 
converted into slaves for over. If any such |>cr8on makes an 
offer to pay his ransom out of his own earnings, ho will be 
permitted to collect the money necessary for the Jldya (ran¬ 
som). 

Q?.—Are you of the view that unless a Government assumes, the fomi 
of an Islamic Government, any war declared by it is not a 

A.—No. A war may be declared to be a jihad if it is declared by a 
national Government of Muslims in the legftimatse?^ interests 
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of the State. I never expressed the opinion attributed to me 
in Ex. D. E. 12:— . 

^Raha yeh 'masala keh agar hukuinat4-Va\dBtid,n apni maiijvda shakU 
o-surat ke-sath Indian Union ke-sath apne mu'ahadat khatm 
kar-ke Vlan-ujang kar bhi de to kya us-ki yeh gang jihad ke 
hukam men a-ja'egi ? Ap ne is bare men jo ra^. zahir ki hat 
tvoh bilkvl darns! hai - Jab4ak hukumat Islarni riizam ko 
ikhtiyar kar-kv Islami nah ho jae tis ivaqt tak iis-ki kisi jaTig 
ko jihad h f hna aisa hi hai jaisa kisi ghair Muslim ke Azad 
Kashmir ki fauj men bharti ho-kar lame ko jihad aur us-ki 
maul ko shuhadai ka nam de-diya ja>e - Maulaua ka jo mudd'a 
hai woh yeh hai keh mualuxdai ki maujndgi men to huku¬ 
mat ya us-ke she hr i yon ka. is jang men sharik hona shar'-an 
ja'iz hi nahin - Agar hukumat miiahadai khatm kar-ke jan{f 
ka i'lan kar-de to huhimuit ki jang to jihad yhir bhi nahin 
hogi ta-an keh hukumat Islami nah ho jae ' 

(translation) 

‘The question remains wliether. even if the (hivernment of Pakis¬ 
tan, in its present form and striu^ture, terminates her trea¬ 
ties with tlie Indian I'nion and declares war against her, this 
Avar would fall under the definition of jihadl The opinion 
expressed by him in this behalf is (juite correct. Until 
such time as the (lovornment becomes Islamic by adopting 
the Islamic form of Government, to call any of its wars a 
jihad would be tantamount to describing the enlistment and 
fighting of a non-Muslim on the side of the Azatl Kashmir 
forces jihad and his death martyrdom. What the Maulana 
means is tlnat, in the presence of tn^aties, it ia against 
Shari’at, if the Government or its ])eople participate in 
such a war. If the Government terminates the treaties 
and declares war. even then the war started by Govern¬ 
ment would not be termed jihad unless the Government 
becomes Islamic’. 

About the view expressed in this letter being that of Maulana Abul Ala Mau- 
doodi, there is the evidence of Mian Tufail MnhammafI, the writer of the letter, 
who states: “Ex. D. E. 12 is a photostat copy of a letter which I wrote to some¬ 
one whose name I do not now remember.” 

Maulana Abul Hasanat Muhammad Ahmad Qadri’s view on this point 
is as follows;— 

“Q.—Is there a law of war in Islam? 

A.—Yes. 

^ Q.—^Does it differ in fundamentals from the present International 
Law? 
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Q .—^What are the rights of a person taken prisoner in war? 

^ A, —He can embrace Islam or ask for arnan, in which case he will 
be treated as a muata'min. If he does not ask for aman, he 
would be made a slave”. 

Similar is the opinion expressed by Mian Tufail Muhammad of Jama’at- 
-i*Islami who says;— 

—Is tliere any law of war in Islamic laws? 

.^.~Yes. 

If that comes into eonflict wit!) Tniernational Law, which will 
you follow'^ 

A .—Islamic law^ 

TJien please state what will be the status of prisoners of war 
captured by your forces?^ 

A .—I cannot reply to this off hand. I will liave to study the point.” 
Of course ghunima (plunder) and khums (one-fifth) if treated as a necessary 
incident of jihad will be trealed by international eociely as a mere act of 
brigandage. 

REACTION ON MUSLIMS OF NON-MUSLIM STATES 

The ideology on wliich an Islamic State is desired to be founded in 
Pakistan must Jiavc certain consequences for the Musalmans who are living in 
countries under non-Muslim sovereigns. We asked Amir-i-Shari’at Sayyad 
Ataullah Shah Bukhari whether a Muslim could be a faithful subject of a 
non-Muslim State and reproduce his answer: - 

''Q .—In your opinion is a Miisalman boun<l to obey orders of a kafir 
Government? 

A .—It is not possible that a Musalmnn should Ik* faithful citizen of a 
non-Muslim Government. 

Q .—Will it be possible for the four crore of Indian Muslims t^ be 
faithful citizens of their State? 

V .4.—No.” 

The answer is quite consistent with the k*eology which has been pressed before 
us, but then if Pakistan is entitled to base its Constitution on religion, the 
same right must be conceded to other countries where Musalmans are in sub¬ 
stantial minorities or if they constitute a preponderating majority in a coun¬ 
try where sovereignty rests with a non-Muslim community. We, therefore, 
asked the various ulama w hether, if non-Muslims in Pakistan were to be subject¬ 
ed to this discrimination in matters of citizenship, the ulama would have any 
objection to Muslims in other countries being subjected to a similar discri¬ 
mination. Their reactions to this suggestion are reproduced below^;— 

Maulana Abul Hasanat Sagged Muhammad Ahmad Qadri^ President, 
JamVat-uhUlama-i-Pakistan :— 

—You will admit for the Hindus, who are in a majority in India, 
the right to have a Hindu religious State? 

/I.—Yes. 
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Q .—Will you have any objection if the Muslimb are treated under 
that form of Government as malishes or shvdras under the 
law of Manu? 

No.’’ 

Maulana Ahul Ala Mandoodi :— 

“Q.—If we have this form of Islamic Government in Pakistan, will 
you permit Hindus to base their Constitution on the basis 
of their own religion? 

A, —Certainly. I should have no objection even if tlio Muslims of 
India are treated in that form of Government as shudras 
and malishes and Mann’s laws are applied to them, depriving 
them of all share in the Government, and the rights of a 
citizen. In fact such a state of affairs alrea.<ly exists in Imlia.” 

Amir-i-Shari^at Sayyad Ala L'llah Shah Bukhari :— 

—How many crores of Muslims are there in India? 

A .—Four crores. 

Q ,—Have you any objection to the law of Manu being applied to 
tliem according to wliich they will have no civil riglit and will 
he treated as malishes and shmirasl 

A .—I am in Pakistan and I cannot advise them.” 

Mian Tufail Muhammad of Jama^at-i-Islaini :— 

“(2.—What is the population of Muslims in the world? 

A, —Fifty crores. 

• Q. —If the total population of Muslims of the world is 50 crores, as 
you say, and the number of Muslims living in Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Indonesia, Egypt, Persia, Syria, I^ebanon, 
Trans-Jordan, Turkey and Iraq does not exceed 20 crores, will 
not the result of your ideology be to convert 30 crores of Muslims 
in the world into hewers of wood and draw^ers of water? 

A,—^My ideology should not affect their position. 

Q, —^Even if they are subjected to discrimination on religious gT’oiinds 
and denied ordinary rights of citizenship? 

A.—Yes.” 

This witness goes to the extent of asserting that even if a non-Muslim Gov¬ 
ernment were to offer posts to Muslims in the public services of the country, 
ifc will be their duty to refuse such posts. 

Ghazi Siraj*ttd‘Din Munir :— 

“Q.—Do you want an Islamic Stale in Pakistan? 

A .—Surely. 

Q. —What will be your reaction if the neighbouring country to 
found their political system on their own religion? 

A. They can do it if they like. 
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Q, —Do you admit for them the right to declare that all Muslims 
in India are shudra.^ and malishes with no civil rights what¬ 
soever? 

A. —We will do our best to see that before they do it their political 
sovereignty is gone. We are too strong for India. We will 
bo strong enough to prevent India from doing this. 

Q. —Is it a part of the religious obligations of Muslims to preach their 
religion? 

.^.—Yes. 

—Is it u pari of ih(^ rlnty oi‘ Muslims in India publiely to preach 
their n'ligiou? 

sliould have that right. 

Q .— Wliat if the Indian Staie is founded on a religious basis and the 
right to jnoaeh leligion is disallowed to its Muslim mitiomils? 

/!. ~Jf India makes any sueli law, believaa* in the Expansionist move¬ 
ment as I am, 1 will rnaiadi on India and conquer her.’’ 

So tins is the reply to th(‘ rociproeify of discrimination on rcdigious grounds. 

M(fsU:r Taj-ud-TJin Ansari :— 

- Would you like to liavo tlie same ideology for the four crores 
of Muslims in India as you are impressing upon the Muslims 
of Pakistan? 

A .—Tliat ideology will not let them remain in India for one minute. 

^ Q, —Docs the ideology of a Muslim change from place to place 
and from time to time’ 

/I.-No. 

—Idicn why should not the Muslimvs of India have the same ideo¬ 
logy as you luive? 

A. 'I'hey should answer that question,” 

Phf‘ idt^ology advo(jated before us, if adoj)tod by Indian Muslims, will 
(a)mf)letely disqualify tliem for public, offices in the Stale, not only in India 
])ut in (dher countries also whieli art^ under a non-Muslim Coveriiment. Muslims 
will become perpetual suspects everywhere and will not be enrolled in the army 
l)ecause according to this ideology, in cast* oi’ war l)otweeu a Muslim country 
and a non-Muslim c ountry, Muslim soldiers of the non-Muslim <‘ountry must 
either side with the Mu.slim country t)r surrender their posts. The following 
is the view expressed by two divines whom we questioned on this point:— 

Maidana Ahnl Hafianni Snifif^d Mifhamvfuti Ahymtd Qadri, President, 
Jam I'at’Uh Ulanin-i‘Pakistan: — 

''Q ,—What will be the duty of MusIItus in India in ease of war bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan? 

V A .—Their duty is obvious, namely, to side with us and not to fight 
against us on behalf of India,” 
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Maidana Abul Ala Mavdoodi :— 

% —What will be the duty of the Muslims in India in case of war 

between India and Pakistan? 

A ,—Their duty is obvious, and that is not to fight against Pakistan 
or to do anything injurious to the safety of Pakistan.” 

OTHER INCIDENTS 

Other incidents of an Islamic State are that all sculpture, playing of 
cards, portrait painting, ])hotographing human beings, music, dancing, mixed 
acting, cinemas and theatres will have to be closed. Thus says Maulana Abdul 
Haleem Qasimi, representative of Jami’at-ul-Ulama-i-Pakistan:— 

—What are your views on ixi^shhih and tamseeli 

,4. —You should ask me a concrete question. 

Q .—What are your views on lahw-o-la'hl 

A .—The same is my reply to’this question. 

Q .—What are your N'iews about portrait painting ^ 

A. —There is nothing against it if any such painting becomes neces¬ 
sary. 

Q. —What about photography? 

.4.—My reply to it is the siime as the reply regarding portrait paint- 
ing, 

Q. —What about sculpture as an art? 

A .—It is prohibited by our religion. 

Q ,—Will you bring playing of cards in lahiv-G-Ja'bi 

A. —^Yes, it will amount to laJm-o-Jab, 

Q. —^What about music and dancing? 

A .—It is all forbidden by our religion. 

Q, —Wliat about drama and acting? 

A .—It all depends on what kind of acting you mean. If it involves 
immodesty and intermixture of sexes, the Islamic law is against 

( \/^Q‘ —flit’ State is founded on your ideals, w ill you make a law stopping 
portrait painting, photographing of human beings, sculp¬ 
ture, playing of cards, music, dancing, acting and all cinemas 
and theatres? 

Keeping in view the present form of these activities, my answer 
is in the aflPirmativc.” 

Maulana Abdul Haamid Badayuni considers it to be a sin {ma'aiyat) 
on the part of professors of anatomy to dissect dead bodies of Muslims to 
explain points of anatomy to the .students. 

The soldier or the policeman will have the right, on grounds of religion, 
to disobey a command by a superior authority. Maulana Abul Hasanat's 
view on this is as follows :— 

“I believe that if a policeman is required to do something which we 
consider to be contrary to our religion, it should be the duty 
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01 the policeman to disobey the authority. The same would 
be my answer if ‘army’ were substituted for ‘police*. 

Q .—You stated yesterday that if a policeman or a soldier was re¬ 
quired by a superior authority to do what you considered to 
be contrary to religion, it would be the duty of that policeman 
or the soldier to disobey such authority. Will you give the 
}>olieeman or the soldier the right of himself determining 
whether the command he is given by his superior authority 
is contrary to religion 'i 

A .—Most certainly. 

V‘*-~*J>uppose lliere is war between Pakistan and another Muslim 
country and the soldi^iL* feels that Pakistan is in the wront/ 
and that to shoot a soldier of the other country is contrary to 
religion. Do you think he would be justified in disobeying 
his com’Handing officer ] 

s A .—In such a contingoncy the soldier should take a fatwre of the 

We have dw elt at some length on th(‘ subject of Islamic State not be¬ 
cause we intended to write a thesis against or in favour of such State but merely 
>v’^h a view to presenting a clear picture of the numerous possibilities that 
may in future arise if true caxises of the ideological confusion which contributed 
to the spread and intensity of the disturbances are not precisely located. That 
such confusion did oxisi is obvious because otherwise Muslim Leaguers, whose 
owui Government was in office, would not have risen against it; sense of loyalty 
and public duty would not have departed from public officials who went about 
like maniacs howling against their owui Government and officers ; respect for 
property and human life would not have disappeared in the common man who 
with no scruple or compunction began freely to indulge in loot, arson and mur¬ 
der; politicians would ?iot have shirked facing the men who had installed them 
in their offices; and administrators would not have felt hesitant or diffident 
in performing what was their obvious duty. If there is one thing which has 
been conclusively demonstrated in this inquiry, it is that provided you can 
persuade the masses to believe that something they are asked to do is religiously 
right or enjoined by religion, you can set them to any course of action, regard- 
loss of all considerations of discipline, loyalty, decency, morality or civic sense. 

Pakistan is being taken by the common man, though it is not, as an 
Islamic State. This belief has been encouraged by the ceaseless clamour for 
Islam and Islamic State that is being heard from all quarters since the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan. The phantom of an Islamic State has haunted the Musal- 
man throughout the ages and is a result of the memory of the glorious past 
when Islam rising like a storm from the least expected quarter of the w^orld — 
wilds of Arabia—instantly enveloped the world, pulling down from their high 
pedest 1 gods who had ruled over man since the creation* uprooting centuries 
old itistitutions and superstitions^andj^supplantingjall oiviliaations that had 
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been built on an enslaved humanity. What is 125 years in human history, 
hay in the history of a people, and yet during this brief period Islam spread 
fi'om the Indus to the Atlantic and 8paiii, and from the borders of China to 
Egypt, and the sons of the desnri installed themselves in all old centres of 
civilisation - in Ctesiphon, Damascus, Alexandria, India and all places associated 
Avith the names of the Sumerian a.iid the Assyrian civilisations. Historians 
have often posed the <piestion : what would have been the state of the world 
today if Muawiya’s siege> t^oustantinoph* had sucooeded (»r if the proverhia-l 
Aral) instinct for plunder had not suddenly strized the w.vjahi(U ol Ahdur Itaj)- 
mail in their ti;ht against (harles Martid on the plains of Tours in Southern 
France. May he MiKsliins would haAc discovered America long before Colum 
bus did and the entire world would have been McKslemised; may he Islam itself 
Avould liaAe been Europeaiiisefl. It is this brilliant achievement of the Ara* 
bian nomads, the like of Avhich the Avorld.had never seen before, that makes the 
Musalman of today live in the past and yearn for the return of the glory that 
was Islamj He finds himself standing on the crossroads, Avrapped in the 
mantle of the past and with the dead weight of centuries on his back, frust¬ 
rated and beAvilderf‘(l and hesitant to turn one corner or the other. The fresh¬ 
ness and the simplicity of Iho faith, Avhich gave determination to his mind 
and spring to his muscle, is noAv denied to him. lie has neither the means 
nor the ability to conquer and there are no countries to conquer. Little does 
he understand that the forces, Avhieh are pitted against him. are entirely diff¬ 
erent from those against w hi<*h eaiiy Islam liad to fight, and that on the clues 
gjATn by liis oaa ii ancestors liumau mind has achieved results which he (^annot 
understand. H(^ tlierefore iiiids himself in a state of helplessness, AV'aiting 
for some one to come and help him tmt of t his morass of uncertainty an^l con- 
. fusion. And ho Avill go on Avaiting like this Avithout anything happening.^ Noth- 
I mg but a bold re-orientation of Islam to separate the vital from the lifeless can 
[ preserve it- as World Idea and convert the Musalman into a citizen of the 
1 ^ i present and the future world from tlie archaic in congruity that he is today. 

It is this lack of bold and clear thinking, the inability to understand 
and take decisions Avliicb has brought about in Pakistan a confusion Avhich 
will persist and repeatedly create situations of the kind Ave have been in- 
(luiring into until our leaders have a clear conception of the goal and of the 
means to reach it. It requires no imagination to realise that irro conciliablcs 
remain irreconciliable even if you believe or Avish to the contrary. Opposing 
principles, if left to themselves, can only produce confusion and disorder, and 
the application of a neutralising agency to them can only produce a dead result. 
'Unless, in case of conflict between two ideologies, our leaders have the desire 
and the ability to elect, uncertainty must continue. And as long as we rely 
on the hammer when a file is needed and press Islam into service to solve 
situations it was never intended to solve, frustration and disappointment must 
dog ()ur steps. The sublime faith called Islam will live even if our leaders are 
not there to enforce it. It lives in the individual, in his soul and outlook, in 
all his relations with God and men, from the cradle to the grave, and our ll 
\V politicians should understand that if Divine commands cannot make oril 
1' Iceep a man a Musalman, their statutes will not. 
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KHWAJA NAZIM-UD-DIN’S REACTION TO DEMANDS, 

We have stated in earlier parts of the Report how the three demands 
in respect of the Ahmadis came to be formulated and presented to Khwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din under the threat of direct action. In view of the long and 
frequent discussions Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din had with the uluma, the cor¬ 
rectness and justification of the demands on theological grounds must have 
been discussed. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din is a devoutly religious man, and 
since ho did not straight away reject the demands, he must have been impressed 
by their plausibility. At the same time, he must have realised that the de¬ 
mands were merely a thin end of the wedge and that if the principle that such 
religious matters were to be discussed and determined by the State were con¬ 
ceded, he might be confronted with some more awkward demands. He must 
also have thought of the possible repercussions of the acceptance of demands 
not only on the Islamic world but al*) on the international world. The 
essential assumption underlying the demands was that in an Islamic State 
there is a fundamental difference between the rights of the Muslims and non- 
Muslims and that in such State it is one of the ordinary duties of the State 
to decide whether a community or an individual is or is not Muslim. The 
demand relating to the removal of Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan and the other 
Ahmadis, who occupied ])ublic })Osts of importance in the State, presented 
a still more complicated problem. Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan was widely 
known and respected in the international world. His removal was bound 
to be widely publicised and to lead to international comment, and an expla¬ 
nation which would have satisfied tlie international conscience, would have 
been difficult to discover. Under the Constitution Act, neither Chaudhri 
Zafrullah Khan nor any of the Ahmadis occupying a public position could be 
removed from his office on the ground of his religious belief and the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan had, as early as 6th October, 1950, adopted an interim 
report on fundamental rights of the citizens of Pakistan, by which every duly 
qualified citizen was declared to be eligible to appointment in the service of 
the State, irrespective of religion, race, caste, sex, descent or place of birth and 
every citizen’s right to freedom of conscience and to profess, practise and pro- 
l)agate religion was guaranteed. The Draft International Covenant on 
Human Rights prepared by a Commission on Human Rights appointed 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations Organisation, of which Pakistan 
is a member, liad provided by Article 13 that every person shall have the 
right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion, including the freedom 
to change one's religion or belief and to manifest such religion or belief in 
teaching, practice, worship and observance. The acceptance of the demands 
would, therefore, have created a flutter in international dovecots and the at¬ 
tention of the international world would have been drawn in one way or another 
to what was happening in Pakistan, because the acceptance of the demands 
would have amounted to a public commitment that Pakistan was basing its 
citizenship on grounds basically different from those observed by other nations 
and that non-Muslims were debarred from holding public offices in Pakistan 
tflerely for their religious beliefs. India never misses an opportunity to rovilv^ 
Pakistan and , she WQU^^ ngt Jiaye , let this opportunity gq 
unavailed. She also has a communal problem and would certainly have char- 
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jged Pakistan of going back on the agreement, which was concluded between 
the Government of India and the Government of Pakistan on 8th April, 1950 
according to which members of the minorities were guaranteed by both States 
equal opportunity with members of the majority community to participate 
)n the public life of their country, to hold political or other offices and to serve in 
their countries’ civil and armed forces, rights which that agreement recognised 
to be fundamental. While concluding that agreement, the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan had pointed to the Objectives Resolution adopted by the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly ol Pakistan as guaranteeing to the minorities the right to 
hold public posts and offices in civil and armed forces, but now this very 
Objectives Resolution v as being used by the ulama as an irrefutable argument 
in support ot their claim that the distinction between the Muslim and non- 
Muslim subjects of an Islamic State was, according to the injunctions of the 
Qur‘an and suviia, fundamental and that neither according to the Qur'an nor 
according to the sunna the Ahmadia^ who were alleged to be non-Muslims, 
could be permitted to hold any important post. India was not interested 
in Ahmadi religion or the Ahmadis; nor with such religious squabbles of 
which she had steered clear. But she must have immediately realised the 
implications of the acceptance of the demands and rightly contended that if 
Ahmadis could not be permitted to hold public offices in the State, a fortiori 
the Hindu community, in which India was interested, could not. Those im¬ 
plications must obviously have been present to the mind of Khwaja Nazim- 
iid-Din and he must have felt a troublesome conflict between his own religious 
convictions and the implications resulting from the acceptance of the demands. 
He, therefore, protracted his negotiations v^th the ulama, hoping against hope 
that they would abandon the demands or that some unexpected event would 
solve the issue or human ingenuity discover some solution of the problem. 
He hardly expected that the %ilam.a, who had had long conversations with him 
and his colleagues on this theological topic, would revolt against his Govern¬ 
ment and start what was nothing short of a rebellion. 

Eventually Khwaia Xazim-iul-Din rejected the demands and gave rea¬ 
sons for the rejection. Simultaneously he ordered the uhrrta to be arrested* 
The arrests led to demonstrations, processions, public meetings and disorders 
which we have descrihod in full in Part ITT of the Report. Sayyad Firdaus 
vShah, D.S.P., was murdered on the evening of 4th ]\Ta»’eh in or just outside tlie 
Wazir Khan Mosque where Maulana Ahdus Sattar Khan Niazi had virtually’’ 
made himself the sole director of the agitation. On 5th March incidents of loot, 
arson and murders began to be reported and the police had to do a lot of shoot¬ 
ing. The military could do nothing, the arrangement with it being that it was 
there in aid of the civil power and was merely to accompany the police and not 
to do anything independently unless a particular situation was handed over to 
it. Despite repeated firing, the situation not only showed no signs of improve¬ 
ment but it ivent on deteriorating. In the meeting of citizens at the Govern¬ 
ment House on the afternoon of 5th March no leader, politician or citizen was 
willing to incur the risk of becoming unpopular or marked by signing an appeal 
to the good sense of the citizen. The Kotwali was beleaguered by riotous mobs 
and the decisions taken in a meeting of Ministers and officers on the evening of 
fith March were taken by the poKce as a direction to stop all firing. The Kot#aU 
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therefore remained beseigod by riotous mobs and the machinery of Government 
showed signs of a total collapse on the morning of 6th March when the Govern¬ 
ment publicly announced its surrender to anarchy. The Chief Minister’s state¬ 
ment of that morning was intended to be a piece of mere Machiavellianism, 
but the trick had hardly been tried when the situation went completely out of 
control and the citizen realised the imminence of the danger to his life and 
property. The military could wait no longer and took over. 

To sum up. 'Fhe circumstances that led to the proclamation of Martial 
Law were 

(1) The complete breakdown of administrative machinery and total 

collapse of civil power, resulting in the Punjab Governraeiit’vS 
statement of 6tb March that it accepted the demands. 

(2) The magnitude and intensity of the disorder, which led to this 

breakdown. 

(3) The magnitude and intensity of the disorder was directly attri¬ 

butable to the circumstance that Governmeiit had lost all re¬ 
spect and that a religious complexion had been given to the 
demands and widespread belief sedulously inculcated in the 
masses that Alimadis were detracting from the status of the 
Holy Prophet and impairing a basic doctrine in Islam. 

(4) 'J'liat nobody realised the implications of the demands, and if any 

one did so, he was not, out of fear of unpopularity or loss of 
political support, willing to explain these implications to the 
public. 

(6) That the demands were presented in such a plausible form that in 
view of the emphasis that had come to be laid on anything 
that could even be remotely related to Islam or Islamic State, 
nobody dared oppose them, not even the Central Government 
which, for the several months during which the agitation had, 
with all its implications, been manifesting itself, did not make 
even a single public pronouncement on the subject. 



PART V 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR DISTURBANCES. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 

Having found tlie circumstances which led to the disturbances, we now 
proceed to determine the responsibility therefor. In this connection it is 
first necessary to state the respective views of the parties who have taken part 
in the proceedings before us. 

The Punjab Government and the Muslim League do not appear to have 
any views on the sub ject, the former having contented itself with a written 
statement of a few lines to the effect that since no inquiry into the matter was 
held by the Punjab Government and a Court of Inquiry had been constituted 
to investigate the whole matter, it had no views to place before the Court of 
Inquiry but would assist the Court in placing before it such material as it 
required. In the arguments addressed to us by Mr. Fazl llahi as amicus curias, 
however, it was urged by him that on the evidence produced it should be held 
that the Punjab Ministry and the Mu^im League were provcfl to be lesponsibh^ 
for the disturbances. The Muslim league has contented itself by merely 
sending for information of the (^ourt copies of certain resolutions passed by it, 
without expressing any opinion as to the circumstances which led to the disttu*« 
ban CCS or as to the persons or parties v ho were responsible for them. 

Tlic written statement of Sadr Anjuman Alimadiya, Rabwrdi, lays re¬ 
sponsibility for the disturbances on the Ahrar, the Jama'at i-lslami, the ulama 
and the Provincial and Central Governments. The Anjuman accuses the Ahrar 
of having exploited a religious issue for the purpose of regaining their lost 
position and rchabilitatii^g themselves with the public. Similar motives arc 
attributed to Jama‘at-i-Jslami, and it is alleged that Maidana Abul Ala 
Maudoodi's object in emphasising on an Islamic Government for Pakistan war 
to occupy the first })lace in the State and that it was with this ulterior object 
that Jama'at-i-Islami made a c-ommon cause with the Ahrar and the other 
ulama. The addition of a ninth demand to the eight demands of Jama at-i- 
Islami for the future Constitution of Pakistan, uhicli was intended to assign 
to the Ahmadis the position of a non-Muslim minority in the Constitution itself, 
is pointed out as having been prompted by a political and not by a religious 
motive. The same moti^'e is attributed to the ulama who allied themselves 
with the Ahrar in the campaign against Ahmadis, and it; is alleged that the object 
of the ulama was precisely the same as that of Jama‘at-i-Islami, namely, to 
acquire political power and control by emphasising the religious aspect of the 
future Constitution. The Central Government and the Provincial Government 
are brought in for a share of the blame because of their indifference to the storm 
which, as a result of intensive propaganda, had been brewing for a long time, 
without either Government having made any effort to stop it. The Punjab 
Chief Minister’s proclamation of 6th March 1953, that the Punjab Government 
accepted the correctness of the demands and was deputing a Provincial Minister 
to go to Karachi to place the Punjab’s point of view^ before the Central Govern¬ 
ment, is stated to have caused complete collapse of law and order and let loose 
a reign of terror against Ahmadis, and in proof of this allegation several cases 
of murder, loot and arson that occurred in Lahore after that proclamation are 
mentioned. 



According to the Alirar’s case tlxe responsibility for the disturbances 
rests, first, on certain foreign powers which were desirous of regulating Pakistan 
policy in their own interests. In this connection Great Britain and United 
States of America are accused of liaving pursued an anti-Muslim policy in the 
past and of having used Chaudhri Zafrullah Klian as a tool for that purpose. 
The second party held responsible by the Ahrar arc the Qadianis themselves, 
particularly Mirza Bashir-ud-I)in Mahmud Ahmad, the head of the Ahmadiya 
community, and ( Jhaudhri Zarrullah Klian. The third party to be blamed 
for the disturbcinces is stated to be Khwaja Naziin-ud-Din, the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, and his colleagues, who, by their weakness and lack ot judgment, 
are alleged to have created an atmosjdiere i‘a\ ourable for the disturbances, 
while the fourth party arraigned under this charge is the Provincial Government 
and its officers, who are acunised of having provoked the ])ubli(! by excessive 
use of force. 

According to tlie written statements of the Punjab Majlis-i-Amal, the 
disturbances an* relatable, firstly, to the Ahmadiya movement and the pro¬ 
vocative conduct of the Ahmadis: secondly, to the preferential treatment a('- 
corded to Ahmadis by the (Central and the Provincial Governmeiits; thirdly, to 
the inability of hotli these (lovernments to find a timely solution of the Ahmadi 
problem; fourthly, to the excessive force used to quell ])ca(*eful and consti¬ 
tutional demonstrations by the public and t lu^ provocative conduct of officers; 
fifthly, to some individual Ahmadis and organised parties of Ahmadis, wlio 
deliberately engaged themselves in violence to jprovide an excuse for the Gov¬ 
ernment to crush the Tahaffuz^l-Khalm-i-tiuhuinrat movement; and sixthly, 
to anti-social elements of society who for their own nefarious ends created 
an atmosphere of lawlessness. 

The Jania*at-i-lslami in its written statement throws the responsibility 
for the disturbances on the Ahmadis themselves in the first instance, and second¬ 
ly, on Government, both Central and Provincial. In attempting to make out 
a case against the Ahmadis, the 'Taiua‘at makes a eoiici.se but full refVirence 
to the peculiar doctrines of the Ahmadis, to the writings and spccidies of the 
founder of that community and his followers, whieli arc alleged to he highly 
provocative and calculated to wound the religious susccjitibilities of Musalmans, 
and to the separatist and disloyal activities of Ahmadis and a (consistent 
effort on their part to carve out of the general body of Muslims a sc])arate 
and cohesive class having nothing in cjommon with tiiem and cojistitiiting in 
fact a danger to tlieir solidarity. As against the Government, it is alleged 
that it pursued a weak, unwise and vacillating |>olicy in the matter wJiich 
caused considerable confusion, not only among the public but also the scr\ ices. 
The Government is accused of having allowed for several months a violent agi¬ 
tation to go on in the press and on the platform in support (if the demands 
which had become a clear issue between all Muslims on th(i one side and the 
Ahmadis on the other. Though the ulama, including the head of Jama ‘at-i- 
Island, did their best to make the (Government alive to the dedicate position 
that had developed almost to a bursting point, the Government is alleged to 
have persisted in its policy of indifference and indecision, without realising 
that the demands were the unanimous demands of all Muslims. The volte- 
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face which Government displayed by ordering the arrest of the ulama on 27th 
February in Karachi and the subsequent policy of arrests on a wide scale, and 
the use of section 144 and excessive force are alleged to have materially 
contributed to the disturbances. The Jama at dissociates itself from the ‘direct 
action’ and points out that it never endorsed that line of action and empha¬ 
sises the principle that in a democratic country any popular demand which 
acquires such importance as the anti-Ahmadiya movement did in the present 
case, has got to be faced and determined on its merits. 

On behalf of the deposed Ministry Mr. Daultana, the late Chief Minister, 
considers the following factors to be responsible for the situation as it develop¬ 
ed :— 

(1) Age-old anti-Ahmadi feelings of the Muslims. 

(2) The short-sighted attitude of the Ahmadis themselves, who in¬ 

stead of mitigating their difference with the rest of the Muslims paraded and 
emphasised them. * 

(3) The vague religious basis of the national ideology of Pakistan, 
which, due to the stress put on it in and out of season, gave strength to mtUla- 
iam and plausibility to the mvila's way of dealing with political principles. 

(4) The exploitation by the Ahrar of an explosive situation for their 
political purposes. 

(5) The participation of general body of the ulama in the agitation. 

(0) The activities of the malcontents, professional miscreants and 

similar ele Jients after the disturbances broke out. 

(7) The leadership of the Central Government which failed to give 
a load to the people. 

Deepest discontent in all sections of society, rapid deterioration in econo¬ 
mic conditions and failure of food supply, national problems like Kashmir, 
Junagarh, relations with India, the handling of the constitutional problems 
and the delay in defining the future shape of Government, complaints with 
regard to the administration, lack of confidence in leadership and general frus¬ 
tration and demoralisation in every quarter are also mentioned by Mr. Daultana 
as contributory causes of the disturbances. 

Most of the officers from Lahore and the mofusail^ who have submitted 
written statements, have blamed the Ahrar and the muUaa who joined them 
in fanning the agitation. Some of them have also commented upon the indif¬ 
ference of the Central Government in not giving a correct and timely lead to 
the public. A few officers hold the Ahmadis also to be responsible for what 
came to pass. 

THE ALL PAKISTAN MUSLIM PARTIES CONVENTION, KARACHI, 
AND ALL MUSUM PARTIES CONVENTION, LAHORE. 

Responsibility for the disturbances must primarily rest on the members 
of the All Pakistan Muslim Parties Convention, Karachi, and All Muslim Parties 
Convention, Lahore, and the numerous religious organisations which were 
represented at these Conventions by the members of these Organisations. 
The resolution to resort to direct action was passed at a meeting of the 
All Pakistan Muslim Parties Convention held on 18th January 1953 in Karachi 
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and the decision to constitute a Central Majlis-i-Amal to give effect to this 
resolution was also taken at the same Convention. The constitution of the 
Majlis-i-Amal was completed on the evening of the same day and the ulti¬ 
matum to Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din to accept the demands or to resign 
from his office was communicated on 22nd January by a deputation appointed 
by the Majlis-i-Amal. The nature of the action to be taken if the demands 
were not conceded had not till then been determined; nor did Khwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din in the course of his interview with the members of the deputation 
who delivered the ultimatum, question them about it. 

The ultimatum was nothing short of a notice of civil revolt to be initi¬ 
ated, organised and conducted by the Majlis-i-Amal in case it was not satis¬ 
fied by the reply to the ultimatum. It has been contended by the Majlis that 
the action 1o be taken if the demands were rejected was not direct action, nor 
larah-i-rastiqdani but only rasl igdaiUy that it was to be a perfi ttly harmless, 
peaceful and constitutional demonstration of popular dissatisfaction with 
the rejection and was never intended to be anything like or in the nature of a 
civil rcibellion or civil disobedience and that the disturbances would not have 
been a natural corisequeneo of ‘direct action’ if the leaders of the n^ovement, 
who were to control and supervise the action, had not Ix cn arrested. It is 
further urged that the arrest of the leaders was an ill-advised stop, that sub. 
sequent pmtests and dernorl^t^ation^4 were a direct jesult of thf*se arrest*** a..d 
that, therefore, respotisih'ility for the disturbances which came in the wake of 
such prot s sand demonstrations is directly referabhi to the arrests and conse¬ 
quently to the Central and the Provincial Covernments. This contention is 
w^holly untenable. If a threat is held out to a Government that in case certain 
demands placed before it are not accojited by a certain dat(^ the l)arty putting 
forw^ard the demands would resort to direct action, and the Government, 
not agreeing witii the demands, arrests the leaders of the party holding 
out such tlircat and disturbances follow directly fre ni suc h aiTCbts, the jiarty 
cannot be })erinitt ed, and it do(*s not lie in its moutli, to say that but for the 
arrests there would have been no disturbances. Tlircat of direct actOn is 
threat to constituted authority and no Goveri'ment. worth tlie name can look 
with uneonc rn at siuh threat, unless finding itself unable to meet the threat 
it is willing to surrender or abdicate. In the present case, however, Kliwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din who ay pears to have bei n fully cognizant of the strength of 
feebng against the/.hmadis and of the plausibility of tlie grounds on w hich the 
demands had been put forward, tried as much as he could to argue with 
the nlama and to exydain to them the difficult ies ] \ ing in the way of acceptance 
of the demands and the implications arising therefrom. Though there appears 
to have been a good deal of mutual understanding and perhaps common feel¬ 
ing beiween Khwaja Nazim-ud-Dia and some of the ulama. neither 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Lin’s nor the nl(ima\s ingenuity could discover a way out 
of the with the result tlnit on 26th February the Majlis-i-Amal 

deci(!ed upon the course of sending bf^itches of volunteers to the residences of the 
Governo -General and the FVime Minister. The ;;.rrost of the nlama, therefore, 
now became inevitable tliough a firm and determined Government, convinced 
of the foUy and mischievousness of the course the nlama bad decided to embark 
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upon, would have been fully justified to effect such arrests rorlier. The 
arrests were followed Ly protestations, demonstrations and disturbances. 

That even if no arrests had been made, there must have been disorder 
and lawlessness can be denied only by the sponsors of the movement. Such 
result was certainly anticipated by all who were associated with, and responsi¬ 
ble for, the movement. In the Punjab, w hich was the centre of the move¬ 
ment, thousands of volunteers had already been enrolled, the number exceed¬ 
ing the figure of fifty thousand which Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan had undertaken 
to en ^1, ] ledi:(‘8 taken from thnn, enormous funds collected and D strict 
Comn.i't* cs of Action with lists of dictators one taking the place of another 
on ariest r.ppoiiit d. The organiseTe of the movtmini had htfoTeil'm 
the precedents of Multan anfl Karachi, and most of them their own 
experience of what liappens on such occasions. Public speeches made by the 
leaders indicate quite clearl}^ what was expecic d to be the natural result if 
Government did not bow down to the threat of direct action. And exhortations 
made to the masses bo1 h before and after the delivery of the ultimatum 
contained significant references to bullets, blood, lives to be sacrificed in 
defence of the honour (7iamvs) of the Holy Prophet, burial clothes, fire and 
holocaust and to days reminiscent of Hindu-Muslim riots before the Partition. 
Those who gave expression to these feelings cannot now claim before us to 
accept the view that they never expected things to take the turn that they 
actu illy di«l, or tiiat they never apiueiien led tlio oonsequcnecs wdiich, in fact, 
followed fiom their conduct. 

It is urged that the batches of volunteers w'ere to go stealtliily so as not 
to attract any crowds w itli them. This is a position which can hardly be put 
forward by those the very basis of whose act ivities was public agitation and 
propaganda as is evident from the large gatherings which they collected at the 
time of the nu'cting of the Convention in Karachi, not only from ICth to 18lh 
Jamnary but also on llo- eve of the direct action, when notice was given of a 
public gathering on the fallowing muin ng at which the result of ].'aricys with 
Government, and in case of failure of sudi parleys, the actual progranuiie to 
bo adopted, was to be announced. 

We find on the ovidenco that the mcrn])ers of the Majlis-i-Amab whcii 
they decided to servo Kliwaja Nazim-ud-T)in with an iiltiinci-tum, knew that, 
if the dcmandR w'e^(^ rc3joctod and the tltr‘_vib of direct action Avas put into 
execution, Urge-scale disturbances involving firing, bh.)odshod afid general 
disorder of a very serious character AVJidd be the restdf, aiui tlic events 

precisely took the anticipated coijinc, the resooTvnbiljty for the di-tcthances 
directly lies on the members of tliat Majlis. And since the Majlisd-Amal was 
acting merely as an agent of the several religious organisal ions and loaders, 
the ])ersons or parlies Avho wore members of tiio Karachi Convention wdiieh passed 
the direct action r(3So]ution arc all rcspon.sibie for the disturbarif^es and their 
consequences. The niemhc^rs of the All Muslim Parties Convention. Lahore, 
are responsible because they adopted the direct action resolution, endorso<l the 
ultimatum to the Prime Minister and organised the whole paraphernalica for the 
direct action programme. 
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In determining the responsibility of the numerous religious organisations 
and preceptors wo have acted on the w'cll-rocogniscd principle of vicarious 
liability and the law governing the relations of jirincipal and agent. The 
Majlis-i-Amals appointed by the All P^ikistan Muslim Parties Convention at 
Karachi and the All Muslim Parties Convention at Lahore wore representatives 
and agents of their respective Conventions and for anything that either Majlis 
did its principal, ])rovidod the act done was within the scope of the Majlis' 
authority, is responsible. Having paasod a direct action resolution and appoint¬ 
ed a Majlis-i-Amal to carry into effect that resolution, the members of tiic Con¬ 
vention ga ve to the Majlis full authority to determine the means by whicli that 
resolution vas to bo put into execution. Accordingly the acts done by th(* 
Majlis were the acts of the Convention which appointed that Majlis. Unless, 
therefore, any member of the Convention publicly dissociated himself from the 
direct action, ho is as much responsible for the natural eoasoquences uf 
direct action as the Majlis itself. 

In his speech during the general discussion on the budget in Parliament 
Kliwaja Nazim-ud-Din appeared to suggest it as a pertinent fa(;t that some 
eminent vlama belonging to various religious organisations, though they w^ere 
members of the Majlis-i-Amal and supported the demand for the declaration 
of Ahmadis as a non-Muslim minority, had dissociated themselvas from the 
direct action prognamrae and that if this fact had been given sufficient publicity, 
some ulama and imams of mosques w^ould not have taken part in the movement. 
Before us there is no evidence that any organisation or person w'ho was a mem¬ 
ber of the Convention at Karachi or Lahore publicly dissociated himself from 
the movement of direct action, and in the ab. ence of any such public dissocia¬ 
tion it is not at all pertinent to consider wdiether any, and if so which, of ih(^ 
ulama members of either of the Conventions differed from the j)rogrammc of 
action w'hich was settled by the Majlis-i-Amal, a body which they themselves 
liad appointed for the puii)oso and for wiiose actions they are not only liable^ 
under the law but also on general principles of human conduct. 

MEMBERS OF TA’LBIAT-MSLAMI BOARD 

Jt is surprising that the Board of Ta’liinat-i-Islami whieii is a 
Government body should also liave jumped whole-Iieartedly into this business 
of direct action. Maulana Sulcman Nadvi, the Pi’osident, Maulana Zafar 
Ahmad Ansari, the Secretary and Maulana Muhammad Shafi, member of the 
Board, w^ere parties to the resolutions relating to the direct action and the 
sotting up of a Majlis-i-Amal. All these gentlemen, we understand, are in 
Government employ and receive substantial emoluments. It may be that 
ulama live in a wwld of their o^vn and judge things by their owm standards but 
nobody has yet enunciated to ns the principle by which a person can conscien¬ 
tiously remain in Government, receive a substantial pay from tlie public 
exchequer and at the same time be a party to a movement which is nothing 
loss than a revolt against that very Government. If these gentlemen wore so 
perturbed over the Qadiani issue, they should have like honest people severed 
their connection with Government before they became parties to a direct action 
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resolution against their own cmploj^er. None of them ever darexl publicly to 
declare that rliroct action did not have his approval or to denounce what was 
liappening in the name of sucli action, and in the absence of any such declara¬ 
tion they arc as inucli responsible for the disturbances as otlior members of the 
Convention. 


JAMA’AT-I-LSLAMI 

Before dealing with llio question of the responsibility of Jama*at-i-lslami, 
it is necessary to give a brief account of the aims and objects ol‘ the Jama’at 
and the scope of its activities. The Jama’at-i-Islami existed before the Parti¬ 
tion with its headquarters at PathanlvOt in the district of Gurdaspur, anrl ]\I ulana 
Abul Ala Maudoodi was its founder. On Partition the Maulana camo 
over to Pakistan and in. 1052 framed a new constitution lor Jama*at-i*Is]ami 
in Pakistan. The Indian Jania’at-i-l^^anh still function;-? and has its own 
coiistitiition. 

The ideology of tlie Jaina'at-i-lslami is porfoctl}^ simple. It aims at the 
establisliinent of the soverciignty of xVllah tiu’oughout the world which, in 
other words, means the estabbshment of a religio-i)olitical system which the 
Jama’at calls Islam. For the achievement of this ideal it believes not only 
in propag nda but in the acquisition of political control by constitutional means 
and where feasible by force A Government which is not based on the Jama’at’s 
conception, as for instance where it is based on the conception of a nation, is, 
according to Maulana Amin Ahsan Islahi, a Satanic Government, and according 
to Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi himself kujr, all persons taking part in such 
Government, whether as administrators or otherwise, or willingly submitting 
to such system being sinners. The Jamahit was, therefore, i)rofesscdly oj)posed 
to the Muslim League’s conception of Pakistan, and since the establishment 
of Pakistan, which it described as Na Pakistan, has been opposed to the present 
system of Government and those who arc running it. In none of the writings 
of the Jama’at produced before us there is to bo found the remotest reference 
in support of the demand for Pakistan, and, on the contrary, these writings 
which contain several possible hypotheses, arc all opposed to the form in which 
Pakistan came into being and at present exists. According to the statement 
of the founder of the Jama’at before a Military Court, short of an armed rebel¬ 
lion^ the Jama’at believes in, and has its objective the replacement of the present 
form of Government by a Government of the Jama’at’s conception. The 
Jama’at has a head who is called an Amir and though its membersJiip is Lmited, 
consisting of only 999 persons at present, the Jama’at has a vast j)ublication 
and propaganda machinery. 

Wc have had the occasion to remark that the thre^ demands were all 
professedly based on religion. Neither the Jama’at nor Maulana Abul Ala 
Maudoodi has denied this, but both have emphasised several other reasons for the 
declaration of the Ahmadis as a minority and for their removal from key posts. 
It seems to be implicity admitted in the statement of these reasons that the 
demands had also a political and social aspect. Now if this view be correct 
and the religious aspect of the demands for the time being bo ignored, the 
Jama’at’s position, if it be found that it w^as a party to the direct action, comes 
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to this that wliere there ia a popular demand which the Government does not 
accept or (tgree to consider, all constitutional means may be thrust aside and an 
ultimatum of civil revolt given to the Government. This to our mind is a 
position which cannot be tolerated by any decent Government which believes 
that it is there by the consent of the people and not by mere force, and when¬ 
ever it is confronted by any such position its obvious duty is to reject the ulti- 
matum and to use all tlie means within its power to meet the threat. K 
Jama’at-i-Tslami's reasons for the demands were to be found in social and 
political factors, the obvious course for it was to engage in a constitutional 
agitation and to try to convert the Constituent Assembly to its view or to wait 
till the next elections and fight them on this issue. All our affairs are at present 
in an unsettled condition, and to require the Government at the point of pistol 
to accept a particular demand or to adopt a particular course is not only uncon¬ 
stitutional but a clearly unpatriotic act—a method wliicli can only be resorted 
to by a party which is anxious to add to the difficulties of the Government. If 
the demands nad not been represent imI* to be bused on rtihg’ous grounos, it is 
obvious that no i r’sis would hove .iriscn bec ouse in rhat the O >vcinoieiit 
would have required the pail;, putting f.>rvvi)rd the de naruls to f»rovc lhcase 
on the nier ts so that Fuit.ible action (ould be taken aga nst tl ose w bo wore 
eogagerl in anti-State aetivitios. Ijut one of the tbrcc demands was for the 
rcn»oval o< all Ahmadi'^ hom Key posts, and this (ouId tuil, iiave bi'cn bas^d on 
religion berausv no Ahmadi other than ChaiKffiri Zafndlah Khan oceupies any 
key post as dc^ncf! by .lamaV.t-idslami. namely, a post wljieh involves the 
fotmalation of a ix)]iey. And idaulanu Amin Ahsan l^lahi when cpnsrioned 
what other ]) 08 ts were in ,iew when the demand lor the ronu)va] of Al'.madis 
from hey posts was made, was in .hie to mention any sueh post wliieJi was 
occupied by an Ahruadi In the same way if Chaiulhri / afrullah Khaids dis¬ 
missal had been demandexl on the ground t irit his activities were prejudicial to 
the interests of the State, the Goxernnient vonld hav., a f»Hrt from the fart 
that he is an Ahmadi, required dellnite data thaw he was ir.di.lumg in aetivit'ea 
which w'cre nf»t known to the Prime Minister and which were ^'ausing siich 
harm to th 5 »State that his dismissal had beconu necessnrv. The sc-le (\u stion, 
therefore, regarding the Jama’aCs responsibility idr the vlisturbanccs is whetlier, 
like other parljes, it also approved of the decision to launch direct action if the 
Go\ernment did not accept t^Le demands which were put before it on the i?round 
that they followed from certain rehgious doctrines. 

The Jama’at-i-Islami disclaims responsibility for the disturbances on 
the ground that it never approved of direct action or the programme decided 
upon in pursuance of the decision to resort to such action. This allegation 
of the Jama’at is traversed by the Majlis-i-Amal, the Ahrar and the Ahmadis. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to determine whether any responsibility for 
the disturbances can also be fixed on the Jama’at. The difference in the 
version of Jama*at-i-Islami and Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi on the one 
band and of the Majlis-i-Amal and the Ahrar on the other, has already 1 een 
mentioned in detail in an earlier part of this report. It is not disputed either 
by the Jama’at-i- Islami or by Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi that the resolution 
relating to direct action was passed in Karachi on 18th January in a meeting 
of the Convention in which the Maulana was himself present. At this meeting 
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fa resolution was also adopted constituting a Majlis-i-Amal of fifteen members 
ofwiich eight were unanimously nominated on the spot. Up to this st'^^e 
there is no dispute between the Jama’at-i-Tslami and the Majlis-i-Amal anf' 
Ahrar. The diflTorence begins from the stage when a meeting of the eight 
members of Majlis-i-Amal who had been chosen in the Convention was held 
on the same evening. Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi and his Jama’at state that 
no notice of this meeting was given to Maulana Maudoodi who was present 
in Karachi, tliat this meeting was not attended either by the Maulana or by 
any representative of Jama’at-i-Tslami, that even the eight members who had 
been chosen earlier did not all attend the meeting, that no information of the 
co-option of seven members was given to them, that these seven members 
were not present in the evening meeting in which the decision to send an 
ultimatum to Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din was taken, that consequently the derision 
to deliver an ul‘ imatmn to Khwaja Nazim-ud-I)in wms vltra vires the Majlis- 
i-Amal and that, therefore', neither t]ie Jama’at-i-Jslami nor Maulana Abul 
Ala. Maudoodi is resyionsible for the events that happened after ihe d livery 
of the lilt imatnm. Though it is proved from the evidence, and it is admitted 
both by the ]\Iajlis-i-Amal and the Ahrar, that not all persons who had been 
chosen as memlxTs of the Ma jlis-i-Amal in Ihe m eting of the Convention on 
18th January attended tlu'meeting of the Majlis held on the same evening, 
and that the(l(‘.(‘ision to send an ultimatum to Khwaja Nazim-ud-I)in was 
taken in the abs(uiee of, and without notice to the seven imunbers who had 
beeij co-of)tcd, it is contended by the Ahrar and tlie representative of Majlis- 
i-Amal that this meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal was attended by a repre e rla- 
live of Jama’at-i-Islami and the decision to serve the ultimatum had 

his approval and, thenJore, of the Jama’at. Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi 
was one of the eight members chos€*n at the Convention, and according to 
Sayyad MuzalTar AH Shamsi, a witness called by the Ahrar, the resobiMon 
relating to direct action was dictated to him by Hafiz Kifayat Husain, Master 
Taj-nd-I)in Ansari, Maulana Abdul Haamid Badayiini and Maulana Abul 
Ala Maudoodi himself. Sharasi further alleges that it had also been announced 
in the Convention that a meeting of the eight nominated members of Majlis- 
i-Amal would be held at 8 o’clock in the evening in the office of khatm-i* 
nuhuwwai movement. The witness proceeds to say thnt at a dinner party the 
same day Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi had expressed his inability to be present 
at the evening meeting of the Majb*s-i-Amal because he was engaged on some 
important work and had intimated that Maulana Sultan Ahmad Amir Jama’at- 
i-Islami, Karachi and Sind, would attend that meeting on behalf of the 
Jama’a t. When the meeting took place at S o’clock the same evening in the 
office of khatm i-nvbvwv^at movement, Maulana Sultan Ahmad attended on 
behalf of Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi and took part in the delibeTatioxis 
which resulted in the decision to draw up an ultimatum and to deliver it to 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din. Maulana Abul Hasanat Sayyad Muhammad Ahmad 
also states that when the meeting of members of Majlis-i-An al was beM in 
the evening Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi sent a message that because he 
himself was busy in soi e other work, he w as directing Maulana Sultan Ahmad, 
the Amir of Tama’at i-Islami in Karachi, to attend that meeting and that 
this Amir was present when the seven members were co-opted and the persons 
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who were to deliver the ultimatum to the Premier selected. The Maulana 
further states that this representative of the Jama’at-i-Islam raised no objec¬ 
tion either to the constitutionality of the meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal or to the 
decision taken by it. Maulana Sultan Ahmad has not been called, and Maulana 
Abul Ala Maudoodi denies having sent him to the meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal. 
Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi has also contradicted the allegation that at a din¬ 
ner party he had intimated his inability to attend the meeting of the eight and 
expressed his desire to depute Maulana Sultan Ahmad to attend the meeting on 
his behalf. With this conflict that is to bo found in the evidence of Maulana 
Abul Ala Maudoodi on the one hand and Maulana Abul Hasanat Sayyad 
Muhammad Ahmad and Sayyad Muzaffar Ali Sharasi on the other, it is definite¬ 
ly unpleasant and somewhat difficult to decide which version to accept as true. 
And since the Jama’at-i-Islami’s responsibility does not depend upon this fact 
alone, we refrain from giving any findingron it. 

The second difference between the Jama’at-i-Islarai on the one side 
and Majlis-i-Amal and the Ahrar on the other relates to the conduct of 
Maulana Sultan Ahmad at the meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal held on 26th Feb¬ 
ruary in the office of the khatm-i-nubiiwwat movement in Karachi. Maulana 
Abul Ala Maudoodi’s version is that though he had received a notice of this 
meeting he himself was ill and had given certain instructions to Maulana Sultan 
Ahmad by telephone which were followed by a detailed letter written to him on 
22nd February 1953, the substance of the letter and the telephonic message 
being that the Jama’at-i-Islami’s view that direct action should not be resorted 
to, nor any unconstitutional step taken, should be pressed at the meeting and 
that if this proposal was not accepted, Maulana Sultan Ahmad should declare 
that the Jama’at had resigned membership of Majlis-i-Amal. As Maulana 
Sultan Ahmad has not been called as a witness, wc do not know when this letter 
reached him and what views he expressed at the meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal. 
In the letter to Maulana Sultan Ahmad, Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi had stated 
that he had no knowledge of any meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal after the meeting 
of the Convention on 18th January; that he disapproved of public demonstra¬ 
tions which were being staged at Lahore to create in the minds of the public 
the expectation that a great war would begin from 22nd February: that after 
the creation of this expectation, if no war was declared, the result would be 
defeat and failure of the common objective; that the Jama’at-i-IsIami had joined 
the Majlis-i-Amal on the understanding that each party would adopt its own 
programme of action for the achievement of the object and not work under the 
command of, or in execution of the programme determined by, the Majlis-i- 
Amal so as to lose its identity; that it was wrong on the part of the Majlis-i- 
Amal to organise demonstrations exclusively against Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
because any such course would alien tethe sympathy of Bengal with the move¬ 
ment; that emphasis was being wrongly laid on the demand relating to the re¬ 
moval of Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan; that atmosphere was not favourable for any 
wide scale agitation because, firstly, the educated classes had still not been 
convinced of the justification of the demands and, secondly, the Provinces 
other than the Punjab and Bahawalpur had not yet become interested in the 
movement; that if the course of action which the Majlis-i-Amal had chosen for 
itself was persisted in, the result would be failure; that these points must be 
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pressed by Maulana Sultan Ahmad before the members of the Majlis-i-Amal and 
that if his view did not find favour with the Majlis, ho should dissociate the 
Jama’at from the Majlis. Though the instructions given by this letter to 
Maulana Sultan Ahmad were clear and definite, there is no evidence before us 
that the viewpoint of Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi was pressed before the 
Majlis-i-Amal. On the other hand, we have the evidence of Maulana Abul 
Hasanat Sayy d Muhammad Ahmad and Sayyad Muzaffar Ali Shamsi that 
Maulana Sultan Ahmad expressed no dissent from, or disapproval of, the deci¬ 
sion taken. The evidence of Maulana Abul Hasanat on this part of the case is 
as follows :— 

“Q. —Did you remember the part taken by Maulana Sultan Ahmad 
in the proceedings of the Majlis-i-Amal? 

J.—Yes. 

Q ,—Did he express any difierence with the resolution as it is recorded 
in the proceedings? 

A. —^No. Everyone was agreed. 

To Court —I am absolutely certain that Maulana Sultan Ahmad did not 
raise any objection to the decisions taken at the meeting. 

Q ,—Did Maulana Sultan Ahmad say that he had come to the meet¬ 
ing under telephonic instructions from Maulana Maudoodi and 
that the letter which Maulana Maudoodi had said had been 
written to him had not till then been received by him? 

^4.—^Yes, that is correct. 

Q .—Did Maulana Sultan Ahmad then say that in the absence of 
instructions from Maulana Maudoodi he could not adopt 
any definite attitude in regard to the decisions to bo taken? 

A, —No, he did not say that. 

Earlier Maulana Maudoodi had told me that it was not necessary for 
himself to attend the meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal and that ho could bo 
represented by somebody else of his choice. Maulana Sultan Ahmad did not 
say that ho was not in a position to express any opinion on the resolutions 
until ho had received some letter which had been sent by Maulana Maudoodi 
and which was on its way. I definitely remember that I questioned 
Maulana Sultan Ahmad whether he was fully authorised to represent the 
Jama’at-i-Islami at the meeting of the 26th and his answer was in an un¬ 
qualified affirmative. 

Q .—When did Maulana Maudoodi tell you that he would send his 
representative with full authority to act on behalf of the 
Jama’at? 

A ,—I cannot give the date nor can I mention tho month”. 
This evidence is confirmed by Sayyad MuzaflFar Ali Shamsi and Ex. D. E. 336, 
the record of the proceedings of the Majlis-i-Amal which is signed by Maulana 
Sultan Ahmad himself. It is true that the signatures of the members appear in 
this document above the record of the proceedings, but Maulana Abul 
Hasanat’s evidence is clear and definite on the point that the document is a 
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correct record of the proceedings and the decisions taken which had the appro¬ 
val of Maulana Sultan Ahmad. We have, therefore, no hesitation in finding 
that the decision to ])ickot the houses of the Governor-General and the Prime 
Minister from the morning of 2 th February had the approval of Maulana 
Sultan Ahmad. This finding, however, does not contradict Maulana Abul Alt; 
Maudoodi’s statement that the instructions to Maulana Sultan Ahmad were 
not to be a party to any such action and that full ’nstructions for the guid¬ 
ance of Maulana Sultan Ahmad were contained in the letter, Ex. J). E. 66. 

Wo might at this stage mention the Jama’at-i-Islami’s version of the 
circumstances in which the Conventions of 16th to ISth January and 26th 
February, 1058 were held in Karachi. The Jaina’at was a member of the 
Majlis-i-Amal wdiich had been constituted by tlio All Muslim Parties Conven¬ 
tion held in Laliore on 18th July. Maulana Amin Ahsan Islahi and Malik 
Nasanillah Khan Aziz were the two representative; of the »Jama’at at the 
Majlisi-Amal, but later Mian Tiifail PJuhammad rcplaco'l Islahi. At a meeting of 
the Majlis-i-AinaUvhich was attended by Mali)' Nasarullah Khan Aziz and Mian 
Tufail Muhammad, held near the end of November, a resolution proposing civil 
disobedience was moved by Sahibzafla Faiz-ubHasan, but it was withdrawm, 
the resolution moverl by S}iei!<h Hiisain-nd-Din to call a Convention in Karachi 
having been a(lo[)tod. This Convention was accamlingly hehl in Karachi from 
16th to 18th January, wdiicli w\as attended hy Maulana Ahul Ala Maudoodi. 
At a subse uent meeting of the Punjab Majlis-i-Ama,l held at Lahore in the 
middle of February, a letter from Maulana Maudoodi was read by Mali!c 
Nasanillah Khan Aziz to the effect that wdiat w as being done by the Majlis-i- 
AmaJ in the Punjab was uHra I'lres because the form of raM iqdnm had not 
been defined by the Convention held in Karachi on 1‘^th January. It was, 
therefore, decided that a meeting of the Central Majlis-i-Amal bo called and 
it was in pursuance of this ren|uisition that the meet ing of 26th February w%as 
held, wdiich, as already mentioned, was attended by Maulana Sultan Ahmad 
who had been instructed by Maulana Maudoodi to dissociate him elf and the 
Jama’at from the Majlis-i-Amal if it insisted on taking some unwise and hasty 
step. 


Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi returned from Karachi to Lahore on 24th 
January and addressed a public meeting outside Mochi Gate. The purport of 
this speech has already been mentioned in an earlier part of the report. 

On 18th February 1058, Mian Tufail Muhammad, Qayyam of Jama’at-i- 
Islami, Pakistan, issuecl instructions to the members and mutiajiqeen of the 
Jama^at to the effect that t he Majlis-i-Amal was a body constituted by the All 
Muslim Parties ConvenVkm, that the organisations which had agreed to join 
this Majlis had not merged their own individuality in it, that therefore no 
member or mutlafiq of Jama’at-i-Islami should sign any pledge or declaration 
at the instance of Majlis-i-Amal, that it was contrary to the discipline of the 
Jama’at that any member of it should obey any order issued by any other 
organisation, that no programme of action should bo acted upon until it had 
been decided upon by the Ontral Majlis-i-Amal which was about to meet and 
that in tb ; struggle for the declaration of the Ahmadis as a non-Muslim 
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minority nothing should be done which was unconstitutional or improper or 
likely to lead to disorder. 

When the arrests were made in Karachi on 2“’th February, Maulana Abul 
Ala Maudoodi, on Is* March. 19511, issued a statement condemning these arrests 
as well as the Press Note issued by the GJovemment attempting to justify them. 
The Maulana said in this statement that Government was in the hands of people 
none of whom rose above the mentality of a Thanedar, that the arrrests were 
the act of persons who had no sense or wisdom, that the true course for the 
Government w^as either to accept the demands or to convince t he people that 
tl)eir demands were not justified or to resign, that the demands could not be 
suppressed by means adopted by the Government, that the Government's 
Press Note had falsely stated that the demands had been engineered by the 
Ahrar who were the enemies of Pakistan, and that the demands were the una¬ 
nimous demands of the Musalmans, though as to the means wliich should be 
adopted to secure accep tance of the demands Giere could be difference of 
opinion between tlje Jarna’at and others. 

The ‘'I’cxsnoem’ of 2nd March, 1953. wrote a leading article repeating a 
portion of Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi’s statement of 2"'th February about 
the Gov rnrnent’s Press Note and reiterating the tliree courses o[)cn to Govern¬ 
ment which liad l)ec7i indicated ]>y Maulana Maudoodi in that statement. In 
its issue of 3rd March, the same paper devoted anotlior article to the subject 
disapproving improper slogans tliat were being raised during speeches in public 
meetings, the rowdyism that was being witnessed in procc.ssions and the mock 
funerals of high }> rsonagos in Government that were being staged. Though 
the article (jondemned all this, it proceeded to mention that peo])le had in¬ 
herited this conduct from the Muslim League itself wdien it had organised the 
agitation against Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, and pointed out that 
such conduct would be injurious to the sacred mission for wdiich the public 
were striving. 

Again in the issue of 4th March 1953, this paper published a statement 
by Mian Tufail Muhammad, Qayyam of the Jama'at, that according to 
the information received by him the house of ]\Iaulana Abul Ala Maudoodi 
and the office of ‘Tasneem’ were going to be picketed which sliowed that the 
movement had fallen into irresponsible hands; that tiioso who had suggested 
such picketing did not know tliat before the Council of Action was dissolved 
the Jama’at-i-Islami in consultation wdth responsible leaders of the move¬ 
ment had undertaken a duty which it WT»uld continue to discharge; that 
Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan in his speech had made an attack on Jama'at-i- 
Islami to wffiich Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi had a reply; that it wms not 
wise to blame people who were working for the achievement of a common 
object; and that the public should not be affected by rumours and at the 
instigation of unwise friends embarrass people who w^ere engaged in the 
achievement of the same end. 

In the issue of 5th March, 1953, the ‘Tasneem’ published a njport by 
the staff reporter that he had contacted responsible persons of Jama’at-i- 
Islami to seek a clarification of the Jama'at’s position and that one wdio could 
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speak on behalf of llie Jama’at h«a(l slr..tr(l that the Jfima’at’s position had 
been defined in the ‘Tasneem’ of 4th March, that one Manlana Muhammad 
Yusuf who had been arrested with Maidana Akhtar Ali Khan on the j)roced- 
ing day but had been released Avas doing sometliing which was detrimental 
to the common object, that the public should attacli no importance to rumours 
spread by irresponsible persons and that they should let the Jama’at do the 
Avork which it had taken upon itself. 

The Qadiani Masala, a pamphlet of 40 pages, in which detailed reasons 
were given for Maulana Maudoodi's opinion that the Qadianis were outside 
the pale of Islam, Avas published on 5ih March 1953. It reproduced a large 
number of quotations from Ahmadij’^a literature, nd asserte that all religious 
organisations in Pakistjin had decided to excise a (‘ancer (Ahmadiyyat) from 
Muslim society and to have Zafrullah Khan remoA^ed from his office because 
of his activities in spreading the roots of this cancer abroad incl ding Muslim 
countries. At the end of the pamphlet there Avas a casual remark that the kind 
of demonstrations Avhich common ]X'>ople Avere suggesting to be held to secure 
an acceptance of the demands Avero not proper and were not approved by 
serious-minded educated people, but this remark Avas immediately follow^ed 
by the assertion that i)eople had learnt such demonstrations from the 
Muslim League in the course of the agitation t hat it had launched to break up 
the Ministry of Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana and that they had not 
been invented by tJio inulla. 

On the same day the Majlis-i-Shura of Jama‘at-i-Islami passed a re¬ 
solution declaring the necessity of adopting cfTcctive measuras to have the 
unanimous demands of the Musalmans accepted and in order to make the 
movement successful, of directing it on right lines. It was stated in this re¬ 
solution that the demand of the public Avas justified; that; a refusal or omission 
to accept the demand was bound to cause dissatisfaction and anger in the 
masse ; that a policy of indifibrence in such matters drove the public to have 
recourse to unconstitutional means; that it Avas Avrong on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment to suppress the demands by force, and when people Avere pro¬ 
voked by the use of such force, to use the police and the military against them; 
and that this course Avas bound to lead the country to a civil war. The reso¬ 
lution also reproduced the substance of Maulana Maudoodi's speech of that 
day at the Government House. Referring to that speech the resolution de¬ 
clared that Avhat the Maulana had said was that after the rejection of the 
popular demands it Avas useless for Government to make an appeal for peace; 
that no useful purpose would be served by such appeal if the Government 
was bent upon suppressing the demands of the public by force; that if Govern¬ 
ment was anxious to prevent further deterioration of the ituation it should 
cool down the feelings of the public by abandoning the endeavour to suppress 
the demands by force and should open negotiations with the representatives of 
the public; that unless the principle of meeting argument with argument was 
adopted, incidents of disorder and bloodshed would continue to occur; that 
if the Government hiwl any doubts Avhother the demands were the unanimous 
demands of the public it was for Government to suggest some other method 
of ascertaining Avhether they were such; and that if on application of all tests 
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the demands were found to ))e unanimous but the Government even then did 
not concede them, the i)eople had no other course left open to them. The 
resolution also expressed the opinion of the Jama*at-i-Islami on the incidents 
that were happening and alleged that the Amir of the Jama’at-i-Islami, since 
the resolution of ‘direct action’, had repeatedly drawn the attention of the 
sponsors of the movement to two aspects of the matter: (1) that the issue was 
confinetl to the Punjab and (2) that even in the Punjab the educated classes 
did not realise the religious, social and politica (^implications of the issue, but 
that the members of the Majlis-i-Amal had started the ‘direct action’ with¬ 
out ])a 3 ring due regard to these two aspects; and that when the ‘direct action’ 
was started, it was marrctl by incidents and disorders which were a reflection 
on Islamic morals and were cidculated to bring a sacred (‘ausc into disgrace. 
The resolution reafiirmcd tlie Jama’at-i-Islami’s support of the object of the 
movement but pointed out that the Jama’at could not sacrifice all its prin¬ 
ciples to support methods which wejo being adopted in achieving the object 
of the movement. The resolution enumerated the three responsibilities of 
the Jama’at in this connection, one of which w^as to adopt effective methods 
to secure acceptance of the demands, the second to direct the movement as 
far as possible into peaceful channels and to keep it within the limits of de¬ 
cency and the third to persuade all fair-minded people to devise measures to 
stop the repression tJiat was becoming a danger to the peace and integrity of the 
(’.ountry. In the same issue was published another statement of Maulana Abul 
Ala Maudoodi in which he referred to two telegrams which ho had sent to the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, and to his speecli in the Government House in 
the course of which after explaining the %vhole situation ho had advised the 
Goveniment to stop the use of the police and the military against the people 
and open negotiations in order to ascertain the reasonableness of the demands, 
and exj)res8e<l his surprise on the Govomn ent’s appeal over the radio inas¬ 
much as tlie Government liad contcnti'd itself with appealing for the main¬ 
tenance of order and had not said one woixl about the comiderttion of the de¬ 
mands and had put the entire blame on the public and none on itself. 

Now after this detailed statement of the activities of the Jama’at-i- 
Islami and its founder, the facts that are either admitted by or have been 
proved against the Jama’at are: 

(1) that Jama’at-i-Islami was a party to the Punjab !Majlis-i-Amal; 

(2) that the Jania’at was also a party to the Majlis-i-Amal set up 

by the All Pakistan Muslim Parties Convention w'hich had 
passecl the resolution of ‘direct action’ in Karachi on 18th 
January 1953; 

(3) that Maulana Sultan Ahmad, who attended the meeting of the 

Majlis-i-Amal on 26th Februaiy in Karachi, did not dissociate 
himself from the activities of the Majlis-i-Amal, and the pro¬ 
gramme of sending volunteers to the reddences of the Gov¬ 
ernor-General and the Prime Minister was decided upon in his 
presence and without any protest from him; 

(4) that throughout one representative or another of the Jama’at- 

i-Islami kept on attending the meetings of Majlis-i-Amals 
of Karachi and I^hore ; 



(5) that from iho date that the resolution of ‘direct action’ was pass¬ 

ed until the disturbances were in full swing, the Jama’at-i- 
Islami made no public declaration that it was not a party 
to the ‘direct action’ and that it dissociated itself from the 
activities wfiich were being carried on in prosecution of the 
programme settled by the Ma,jlis-i-Amal; 

(6) that in his speech at the Government House on Hth March Maulana 

Maududi, according to evidence which we see no reason to 
doubt or reject, stated that a civil war between the people and 
the Government was on and that unless tlie Government 
stopped the use of force and opened negotiations with the 
representatives of the people, there was no occasion for an 
appeal for peace; and < 

(7) that the Jama’at-i-Islami in its resolution of bth March repeated 

the same view as had been expressed })y Maulana Maudoodi 
on that day in the Government House. 

It was w’ell known to the Jama’at that the })rograninie of ‘direct ac¬ 
tion’ would load to disorders of a very grave cliaracter as appears from Maulana 
Maudoodi’s referem'e to the w’ord “war” used by him in some of liis speeches 
published in the ‘Tasneem’ and from the reference to Hindu-Muslim riots 
in his speech delivered outside Mochi Gate in Laliore on :>Oth January 1953. 

In the various writings in the ‘Tasncom’ or tbe directions issued by the 
Jama’at-i-Islami there is, before the 5th March, not one \v()rd indi(‘ating that 
the programme of ‘direct action' did not have the Jama’at's support or approval. 
On the other hand, there arc veiled admissiorxs in ihe^e wTitings of the fact 
that Jama‘a.t*i-lslami had undertaken some responsibility in the matter and 
that it would discharge that responsibility to the best of its ability. Tliis 
corroborates Hafiz Khadirn Husain’.s evidence that tiiore was some scheme 
of division of wa>rk betwoenthe Jama’at and the ot-luT luirlios, indications of 
which arc to be found in Maulana Amin Ahsari Islaiii’s statement that the 
Jama’at’s programme was to make spc'.oclies and publisli liUTuturo. Even, 
ther<jforc, if it be admitted, and we believe tliat this part of the statement of 
Maulana Abul Ala Maiuloodi is correct, that there were difl’eronccs betw^een 
the Jama’at-iJslami and the other parties in regard to tlxe details of tlic pro¬ 
gramme of ‘direct actioTi’, and that the Jama’at insisted on adopting consti¬ 
tutional means, this Avas no more than an internal a.fiair botwaunx the members 
of the Majlis-i- Amal themselves and does not affect the Jama’at’s responsibility 
for the natural consequences of the ‘direct action’ to which the Jama’at had 
solemnly subscribed. Of course, if tlic Jama’at had publicly and unequivocally 
dissociated itself from the programme of ‘direct acd-ion’, it w’ould not have 
been responsible for what subsequently occurred. But there is no evidence 
of anv such dissociation nor of any denunciation or disapproval of the ‘direct 
action’. Mere disapproval of the manner in which processions wore being 
organised, or of the mock funerals that were being arranged, or of slogans that 
-^ere being raised during the speeches at public meetings does not at all 
amount to a disapproval of the ‘direct action’ or of the stops that had been 
decided to be taken in pursuanexj of that action in the meeting of 26th February, 
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and the responsibility of the Jama’at increases considerably when its leader, 
Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, did not at all co-oporate with the desperate efforts 
that Government was making on 5th March to stop disorders. On the contrary, 
the Maulana took a defiant attitude, blamed the Government for everything 
that had occurred and attempted to create sympathy with disorderly elements 
by describing them as subjects of repression. The impression that one gets 
from the evidence about his attitude at the Government House is that he was 
anticipating the whole system of aflministration to crumble down and express¬ 
ing his glee over the expected discomfiture and surrender of Government. And 
when all this is taken into consideration with the avowed object of Jama'at- 
i-lslarai to seize power, because, according to it, this is the most effective way 
of achieving its object of establishing religious institutions under the Sove¬ 
reignty of Allah, no doubt is left in one’s mind that what was happening had the 
complete approval of the Jama’at. iThe Jama’at is accordingly responsible 
for the natural consequences that flowed from the passing of the ‘direct action* 
resolution and from the programme, wiiich the Majlis-i-Amal decided to em¬ 
bark upon by its decision of 26th February in Karachi, of sending batches of 
volunteers to the residences of the Governor-General and the Prime Minister 
and ajjpointing Maulana Abul Hasanat as the first dictator of the movement. 
That the arrests of tbe leaders of the movement had become inevitable and 
the learlers themselves were in no doubt about it, is clear from a reference to 
the possible arrest of tlie first dicilator to be found in the proceedings of the 
Majlis-i-Amal of 26th Fehniary. As the events that followed the arrests w’ore 
fully expected as al'^o the stops that would bo taken by the authorities to <loal 
with the situation arising from public j)rotests and demonstrations, it does not 
lie in the niontl) of the Jarna’at to that the entire ])laine lay on the Govern¬ 

ment because it rosortecl to force to quell the disturbances wixicli had rapidly 
assumed an alariinng form. Sayyad Firdaus Shah was murdered by a furious 
mob in or outside the Wazir Khan Mosque on tlie ONoning of the 4th. This 
event was merely a precrarsor of what was to follow, but even after that, 
incident Ihc Jama’at did not say one word of regret or of dir .approval of a bar¬ 
baric murder. On the contrary its founder flung the Qadiani Masala in the 
Tiidst of a colossal conflagration. We th.iJilv we arc roading tlxe Jama’at’s 
mind quite rightly wlien we say that, though it did not b(4ieve in the propriety 
of the programme that liad boon decided n])ou in execution of the resolution 
of ‘direct aotioji’, tlie Jama’at was throughout afraid of becoming unpopular 
by giving frank and lioncst expression of its real views to the public. In its 
mentality and attitude, therefore, it did not differ from any other political 
personality or organisation, and ^vas as much afraid as anyone else of doing 
anything which might expose it to public criticism. 

Wo see no force in the contention raised by the Jama’at and by Maulana 
Abul Ala Maudoodi tliat tlie meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal held on the evening 
of 18th January 1953 in Karachi was irregular and umamstitntional and tliat 
everything done subsequently by the Majlis-i-Amal was ultra vires. If the 
matter had boon one between the Jama’at-i-Lslami and the other parties to 
the Majlis-i-Amal, and the Court had been called upon to decide this question 
of constitutionality in proceedings in which some right or liability harl to be 
enforced inter partesy wo would probably have agreed with the Jama’at. But 
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no question of tiUra vires or unconstitutionality can arise in tlio proceedings 
before us, because the Jamat’at had lent its name both to the Majlis-i-Amal, 
Punjab, and the Central Majlis-i-Amal; it was a party to tlie resolution of 
‘direct action’ ; and in the meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal on 26th February 
its representative was a party to the resolution of sending batches of volun¬ 
teers and to the appointment of a dictator who was to conduct the operations. 
The point is, therefore, of no consequence whatsoever in the inquiry. 

The rustication of Ghiilam Siddiq of Mianwali and »Sayyad Ahmad Shah 
of Sargodha from the Jama’at was long after Martial Law had been proclaimed 
and does not in any way improve the Jama’at’s position. The confidential 
reports submitted by the Deputy Commissioners and the Superintendents 
of Police of several districts show that members of Jama’at-i-Islarai took part 
in the disturbances. The name of Sultan Ahmad in this respect is mentioned 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery, in his diarj^ dated 28th March 
1953, and Muhammad ILisain, another member of the Jama’at from the same 
district, was actually aiTested. Reports by the Superintendents of Pohee 
of Gujranwala and Rawalpindi also refer to the activities of members of the 
Jama’nt during the disturbances. 

THE AHRAR 

A full account of the genesis and the activities of the Ahrar has been 
given in an earlier part of this report. The dominating principle by which the 
Ahrar policy is governed is not to play the second fiddle. It was on this principle 
that they separated from the Congress, though even after this, they continued 
flirting with and kotowing before the Congress. There was no love lost between 
them and the Muslim League; nor was the Muslim League’s Pakistan ever 
acceptable to them. During the period that the Muslim League under the 
leadership of the Quaid-i-Azam was striving for Pakistan, the Ahrar were fling¬ 
ing foul abuse on all the leading personalities of the Muslim League and 
accusing them of leading un-Islamic lives. Islam with them w^as a weapon 
which they could drop and pick up at pleasure to discomfit a political adversary. 
In their dealings with the Congiess, religion was a private affair to them and 
nationalism their ideology. When they were pitted against the League, their 
sole consideration was Islam of which they hold a monopoly from God, and the 
I^eague was not only indifferent to but an enemy of Islam. To them Quaid-i- 
Azam w’as kafir4-azain. They alone knew- what Islamic way of life was; and 
everyone in the Muslim League w^as living a notoriously irreligious life. How they 
attempted to defeat the Muslim Ixjaguc with Islam a.s their weapon will be 
apparent from some utterances of Maulana Mazhar AH Azhar, the Ahrar 
leader, to whom is ascribed the couplet in which the Quaid-i-Azam was called 
hxfir-i-azam. This gentleman is a Shia, but vmdh-i^sahaha with him is dearer 
than life, and during the days of Shfa-Sunni riots in Lucknow both he and bis 
son adop^e<^l this h 1which rouses the ire of every Shia and iientfrm 
Lahore to Lucknow to fan the Shia-Sunni fire. Speaking outside Bhati Gate 
at a public meeting of the Ahrar, he said that he had, for the preceding two or 
three months, been asking the Muslim League whether the names of sahaba-i- 
karam would be revered in Pakistan, but had received no reply. He alleged 
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that in the Congress-govemed Provinces where Government was stiD with 
the British and the League had no power, the Leaguers were not permitting 
the aahaba to be named with reverence and asked whether, if power passed to the 
League, the state of affairs would be the same as in Lucknow and other Pro¬ 
vinces where Muslims were in a majority and madh-uaahaba would be an offence. 
Proceeding, he inquired if words of praise for Hazrat Abu Bakr, Hazrat Umar and 
Hazrat Usman could not be uttered in Lucknow and Mahmudabad, what 
would be the condition in League’s Pakistan and what interest the Musalmans 
could have in such Pakistan {vide ‘Shahbaz* of 20th November 1946)? In 
its issue of 2nd November 1945, the ‘Nawa-i-Waqt’ published a letter written 
by this very gentleman to another Ahrar leader. As the genuineness of this 
letter was questioned, we examined Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar about it. He 
says that he does not definitely remember having written it but since this 
letter was published in one of the prominent papers of Lahore and was not 
contradicted by him, we have no hesitation in holding that the Maulana did 
write this letter. It is impossible that the Maulana, a renowned leader as he 
was in those days, should not have been aware of the publication of this letter, 
and, if he failed to contradict it, the only inference can be that the ‘Nawa-i- 
Waqt’ was in possession of the original letter, the authorship of which, in 
case the matter came to proof, could have conclusively been proved. The 
subject-matter of this letter is again madh-i-sahaba and we may repeat that the 
Maulana himself is a Shia. In this letter the Maulana says that the weapon 
of madh-i-saltaha could effectively be used against the League and that both 
the League and tli Government will have c»o snrreiiJcr over this issue, w^hut* 
ever might bo the result of tho electio ;s. This conduct- of the Mealana 
shows quite clearly bow the Ahrar and other parties esn conveniently exploit 
religion for their po]itic‘il ends. I thir. connection we may also mention a 
similar eff rt made by the Muslim League itself in 1040 to hfcve and 
fi*a?ha'i\h, who command considen-bie followings, on its side in the struggle 
for Uie eslabbshment J Pnkist m. Tho Muslim League with h view tc ?rJjs- 
ting the support of the mass-is appointed a Mashahkh Committee, eonsiuti.ig 
of twelve memher.9, some of whom %vere religious leaders of unquestionable 
positions, e. g. the Pir Sahib of Mark! Sliar.f, Pir Jama'at Ali Shah, Khwaja 
Niz:im-ud-Din of Taimsa Sharif. Makhdum Raza Shah of Multan, etc. But 
the amusing part of it Is diat even men like Khan Iftikh ir Husain Khan of 
Mamdot, Sirdar Shankat Hayat Khan, Malik Feroz Khan Noon and 
Nawab MuJjammad Hayat QuresLi, wh'> were, not much known for their 
religiosity, were also included in this Committee and religious designations 
assigned to thorn. Khan Iftikhar Husain Khan of Mamdot was deserb- 
ed as Pir Mamdot Sharif, Sirdar Shaukat Hayat Khan as Sajjada Nnshin of 
Wah Sharif, Malik Feroz Khan Noon of Darbar Sargodha Sharif and Nawab 
Muhammad Hayat Qnreshi as Sajjada Nashin of Sargodha Sharif, and to lop 
all, the Secretary of this Committee, ]Mr. Ibrahim Ali Chishti, was designated 
Fazil-i-Hind Sajjada Nashin of Paisa Akhbor Sharif. The only object of the 
appointment of this Masha'ikh Committee could be to mix up important 
political leaders of the Province with religious leaders of recognised status 
and to hohl them out as spokesmen of religion so that if occasion arose they 
could sway the masses more easily. And in the course of this very agitation 
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the ifiBues of the ‘Azad’, an Ahrar paper, for 7th December and 16th November 
1952, reported two speeches, one by Hahz Qamrud Din, Sajjada Nashin, 
Sial Sharif, and the other by Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shujabadi, in which in 
the cause of religion rebellion was stated not only t(' be justifiable but an 
act of piety. 

So far as the .\lirar are concerned, they consistently exploited religion 
for their political ends. They left the Congress on grounds of religion, and 
they opposed the Muslim League and Pakistan on that, ground. In a state¬ 
ment, issued from Amritsar on I9th September 1945, Maularia Mazliar Ali 
Azhar said that the Muslim League’s slogan of Pakistan was a stunt and that 
ho neither recognised Mr. Jiniiah as Quaid-i-Azam nor the League as the re¬ 
presentative of Musiilmaris, because Mr. Jiunah’s life was iiii-Tslamic. Ho 
appealed to the people that they should not be misled by the slogans for Pakis« 
tan and that in the coming elections they should cast their votes for those who 
w'ere serving the public. The ‘Milap’ of Lahore in its issue of 27th Decem¬ 
ber 1945, published a speech by the Ahrar loader, Amir-i-Shari’at Sayy?.ul 
Ata Ullah Shah Bukliari, which he made at the Ahrar Conference at Alipore. 
In this speech the Amir-i-Shari’at announced with the boat of drum that the 
leaders of the Muslim League were a class of he-amal (irreligious) people who 
were not only unaware of their aqihat (life after death) but were also spoiling the 
aqibat of others and that the State which they were attempting to create was 
not Pakistan but khakistan. The same venerable loader in a speech at Pasrur 
said that no mother had yet given birth to a child who could oven ma’vO the 
T’ of Pakistan {vide Istiqlal Number of the ‘Daily Jadid Nizam’ of 1950). 
In his speeches Chaudhri Afzal Haq, the Ahrar loader, made many sarcastic 
and disparaging references to Muslim League’s conception of Pakistan, which 
are reported at pages 41, 82-83 and 99 of‘Khutbat-i-Ahrar’. Maul vi Muhammad 
Ali JuUuiidri admitted in a speech made at Lahore on 15th February 1953, 
that bhe Ahrar had been opposed to Partition and that the reasons for that 
view of theirs would become apparent to the people within a short time. Both 
betore and after the Partition, he also used the word ^palidistan' for Pakistan, 
and Capt. Abdul Haye’s evidence before us proves that even during the dis- 
T.urb inces in one of the speeches made at Lahore by tlio Almir leader, 
Amir-i-Shari’at Sayya Ata ITllah Shah Bukhari, Pakistan was described as a 
prostitute which the Alirar had accepted perforce. 

On Partition the Ahrar came to Pakistan as a defeated and frustrated 
party. Some of the Ahrar loaders stayed behind and according to a report 
published in the ‘Zamindar’ of 15th January 1948, the All India Majlis-i-Alirar 
passed a resolution dissolving their organisation and accepting that in India 
no political organisation other than the Congress was called for. The re¬ 
solution advised the Musalmans to join the Congress and to acknowledge the 
leadership of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. They decided to confine their future 
activities to khidmat-i-khalq (service of humanity) and for the protection of 
their religious rights the Musalmans were advised to join the Jami’at-ul-Ulama 
organisation. In Pakistan they kept quiet for some time, trying to discover 
some new ideology for themselves. They repeatedly said that they had not 
given up politics and that they intended to assume the role of opposition in 
Pakistan (vide the ‘Azad’ for 26th December 1959, and 27th May 1952^ 
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the ‘Ta*meer-i-Nau’ of 5th December 1949). We have already pointed 
out how after a period of inactivity they began to awake as a political party 
but finding that there was no scope for their old ideology in Pakistan and 
that the Muslim League would not permit- them t o come into prominence, 
they surrendered their politics in fixvour of the Muslim League and declared 
that in future they would devote themselves to labligh (religious propaganda). 
What the precise scope of their activities in the field of tahligh was going to be 
was not announced by them, but it has been admitted before us that the con¬ 
version of non-Muslims other than Ahmadis was not included in their cam- 
paig!i which was to be exclusively directed against, the Ahmadis. Their en¬ 
mity of the Ahmadis extended over almost a quarter of a century, and though 
it will be incorrect to say that before the Partitioi* they were not very much 
concerned about the Ahmadis, their beliefs and their activities, it can be said 
with absolnt.e certainty that now the Ahrar brought the anti-Ahmadiya cont¬ 
roversy out- of their old armoury purely as a political weapon and what sub¬ 
sequently happened is an (4o(i|uent testimony to their shrewdnass and judg- .. 
ment as a- political party. They thought that if they could arouse public 
feeling and the masses against the Ahmadis, nobody would dare oppose them 
and that the more the ()pj)ositio!) to this activity of theirs, tlie more popular 
they would become. Subsequent events showed that they were right in this 
asRiimption. They, therefore^ concentrated against the Ahmadis and whether 
the occasion was a tahligh or ii difa" or an istlhkam. conference, or yaum-i- 
tmhahkur or yinunA-mnialihat, the description of the conference or the day 
being merely a (camouflage, or only a. cattle fair, their main, nay the only, 
topic was Almiadis and Ahmadiyyat. If they had carried on this religious 
controversy, as other religious controversies are carried on, they would not 
perhaps have attracted much support. But they were clever enough to re¬ 
cognise that the feelings of a Musalman are nowhere more easily and bitterly 
aroused and his indignation awakened than over a real or fancied insult to the 
.Holy Prophet. They, therefore, began to give out that tht ir activities were 
meant to preserve the nubuwwat (prophethood) of the Holy Prophet and to repel 
attacks on his namus (honour) which had been made by x\limadis in propaga¬ 
ting the belief that the Holy Prophet xvas not the last of the prophets and that 
another prophet had appeared who claimed not only to be equal but superior 
to the Holy Prophet. The trick succeeded and they began to attract large 
audiences to their meetings, and since some of the Ahrar speakers are experts 
in the choice of words and expressions and the use of similes and metaphors and 
can intersperse their speeches with flashes of humour and wit of however low an 
order, they soon began to be popular. Government became alarmed at this 
and in the very first note that ^Mr. Daultana, the Chief Minister, recorded 
about their activities, he rightly judged that they were ‘trying to capture 
a political living space’ for themselves. The same was the opinion of Maulana 
Abul Hasanat, who ev^^ntually became the first dictator of the direct action, 
when in one of his statements published in the ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ of 11th July 
1952, he said that the hhatm-i-nvhuunvat movement had been started by the 
Ahrar with a political motive and in which he expressed his determination 
not to let any political party exploit religion. Similar was the oomment on their 
activities by the ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ in its issues of 2nd and 4th July 1952. 
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And nobody understood the Ahrar motives better than Mr. Qurban Ali Khan, 
Inspector-General of Police, who attempted throughout to emphasise th^ 
point that the Ahrar had purposely cliosen an issue on which nobody would 
have the courage to oppose them, that on this issue they could easily defeat 
the Muslim League itself, that the imyjli cations of the issue were of far-reachingf 
importance to the future and stability of the country, that though the Gov¬ 
ernment had a difficult problem to face, someone somewhere had to take a 
decision and that it was on an occasioti like this that tlie leadershi}) of a country 
was put to real test. 

We have already mentioned how the Ahrar managed to do away with tho 
Muslim League opposition by announcing that they had given up their own 
politics. For some time after this the Government, by reason of the Ahrar’a 
alliance with the Muslim League, remained indifferent to, and even overlooked 
their activities. But after they had sacceeded in rallying round almost all 
religious organisations on the khamtm-i-nubmvivat issue, they came out in 
the open and began to defy orders under section 144 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, which the District Magistrates, under a policy communicated to 
them by the Government, had promulgated. At firsc these orders were directed 
against public meetings held or organised by the Ahrar but when the Ahrar 
began to hold their meetings in mosques, they were made applicable to such 
meetings also. This raised a storm of indignation because the Ahrar could 
make the plausible allegation that Government had started interfering with 
gatherings in mosques and, therefore, with religion. This argument succeeded 
quite easily and was as effective as the earlier argument that the Ahrar were 
fighting in defence of the nubawtvaf and therefore honour of the Holy Prophet. 
Thus contraventions of orders under section 144 became more frequent and 
more popular, and when some of the Ahrar offenders were prosecuted for 
such breaches, they at once found themselves raised to the status of martyrs. 
A lot of propaganda was thrust down the public throat that Government 
was not only imposing restrictions on the use of mosques as places of worship 
and performance of religious obligations but that it was also relentlessly 
prosecuting people whose only fault was that ih:y said their priyersor 
preached religion in the mosques. The arguments was invincible and beyond 
issuing a vague and brief statement that Government did not mean to inter¬ 
fere with anyone’s religion, it did nothing to stop this pernicious propaganda* 
When the Ahrar made the pretence of a compromise with the Government and 
gave an undertaking, which nobody among the Ahrar except those who had 
given it knew, not to murder, rob or dishonour the Ahmadis, Government readi¬ 
ly accepted the assurance. The Ahrar offenders who had been convicted were, 
therefore, released and pending cases against them as well as all orders under 
section 144 withdrawn. True to their tradition, the Ahrar resumed their 
activities, this time more vigorously and relentlessly because there were no* 
section 144 orders to disobey, no prosecutions and no district authorities to call 
them to account. 

Negotiations with Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din started and here again, as in 
the Karachi Convention of January and in the Majlis-i-Amal appointed by ft, 
the Ahrar dominated. All recruitment of volunteers and the collection of funda 
was done by the Ahrar, though in the name of Tahaffuz-i-khaim-i-nttbutffwai 
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Fjiiovement^ Maalana Akhtar Ali Khan’s efforts himself to collect money not 
having met with much response. Thus the whole paraphernalia for the 
-civil revolt was set up by the Ahrar. 

The Ahrar also dominated the deliberations of the All Muslim Parties 
•Convention in Lahore, which was manoeuvred by themselves. They had more 
than their share in the Majlis-i-Amil and some of the members of that Majlis 
who were nominated by other organisations were really Ahrar. And lastly 
the Ahrar contributed the largest number to arrests and jails. Thus they were 
directly responsible for the disturbances. 

The conduct of the Ahrar calls for the strongest comment and is 
especially reprehensible—we can use no milder word—^for the reason that they 
debased a religious cause by pressing it into service for a temporal purpose and 
exploited religious susceptibilities and sentiments of the people for their personal 
ends. That the Ahrar were sincere in what they did can only bo believed by 
themselves because their past history^ so glaringly inconsistent that only a fool 
could be misled by their professions of religiousness| Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
described them as enemies of Pakistan, and this compliment they richly deserv¬ 
ed for their past activities. Tiiat they turned out to be enemies of the new 
State when it came into being lias been proved by their subsequent conduct. 
How could a party which was opposed to Pakistan, to the Muslim League and all 
its leaders and whiiJh was a mere handmaid of the Congress, give up all its 
past ideology and on the establishment of Pakistan which came into being 
despite its olTorts, com] letely change its views, as it were, overnight, and pose 
as the sole mono]iolist of Islam in a State which it had done its best to prevent 
from coming into existence ? Did the Ahrar discover their ideal only after the 
Partition ? Where was their cry of an Islamic State for Pakistan when they 
wero engaged in a grim struggle against parties and people who were claim¬ 
ing only a homeland for the Muslims ? And are they not, if recent press reports 
are true, even now in the good books of tho Congress and pitted against the 
-only Muslim party in India ? Have not their Indian comrades, who still call 
themselves Ahrar, been commissioned by the Congress to reconcile the Kash- 
miries to Bakhshi regime in Kashmir ? If all this is true, then only simple- 
minded folks ill Pakistan could be befooled by their expressions of religious 
fervour. Hero are tlie views of their own President for their conversion to the 
ideology which they wish to enforce in Pakistan :— 

''Q ,—^Do you know anything about Iqbal and Nehru controversy ? 

Yea. 

Q .—Please state the subject which was in controversy between them ? 

A .—^Nehru emphasised watan, but Allama Iqbal emphasised religion. 

Q .—^Then there was a clear conflict between the ideology of the Ahrar 
and that of Allama Iqbal ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—^Why did the Ahrar then change their ideology t 

A, —So long as we were with the Congress wo were a political party, 
but when Pakistan was about to come into existence we con-^ 
verted ourselves into a religious party. 
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Q ,—^When the Alirar were siding with the Congress, did they believe; 
as a part of their religion that thej" could be good subjects in; 
an undivided country ? 

A. —^Yes. 

Q .—^Do you still have that religious view ? 

4,—No. 

Q .—^Were the Ahrar a party of nationalist Muslims ? 

A- —Yes. 

Q.—^Did they have the same ideology as the Congress ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q *—Was the Jami’at-ul-Ulama-i-Hind also a body of nationalist 
Muslims ? 

Yes. 

Q. —Could, in your opinion, a Musalman lead the life of a Musalman 
in the future constitution as envisaged by the Ahrar and the 
Congress ? 

Yes. 

Q .—Do you still have the same opinion ? 

^4._No. 

Q ,—Was ivatan the predominant factor in the Congress and Ahrar 
ideology ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q ,—Did you share this view with the Congress ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q .—Can you have the same ideology for the subjects of Pakistan as 
you had when you were associated with the Congress ? 

A.—No.^’ 

(Comment on this is superfluous except that in Pakistan even a party with the 
Ahrar’s past can over throw tlie Government if it has the common sense of 
raising a plausible religious issue. 

AHMADIS 

The Ahmadis were not directly responsible for the disturbances because 
the disturbances were the result of the action taken by the Government against 
the programme which the All Muslim Parties Convention had decided to adopt 
under the direct action resolution. But the demands related to the Ahmadis 
and came to be made because of their peculiar beliefs and activities and the 
emphasis laid by them on their distinction from other Musalmans. These 
beliefs and activities were undoubtedly an occasion for the demands and, 
therefore, it becomes necessary to determine whether the Ahmadis had any 
share in provoking the disturbances. Their differences with the general body 
of Muslims had existed for more than half a century and before the Partition 
they were carrying on their propaganda and proselytising activities without 
any let or hindrance. The entire con.plexion of the situation, however, changed 
with the establishment of Pakistan and Ahmadis were befooling themselves- 
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if, in the absence of any enunciation of the policy as to the limits within whicb 
public preaching of religions other than Islam or sectarian doctrines within 
Islam was to be permitted, they ever thought that their activities would not be 
resented and would go unnoticed in the new State. The changed circumstances, 
however, brought no corresponding change in their activities and aggressive 
propagation and offensive references to non-Ahmadi Muslims continued. 
The Quetta speech of Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad in which 
he openly advocated the conversion of the entire population of that Province 
and the use of that Province as a base for further operations, was not only ill- 
advised but imprudent and provocative. In the same way, the direction to his 
followers to intensif}' their propaganda for the spread of Ahmadiyyat so that 
the entire Muslim population should fall into its lap by the end of 1952, was an 
open notice of their proselytising activities to the Musalmans. And the 
references to those who did not believe in Mirza Ghulam Ahmad as enemies or 
criminals or merely as Musalmans could not fail to provoke those whose 
attention was drawn to such references. The Ahmadi officers regarded it as 
their religious duty to engage themselves \whole-heartedly in the campaign of 
proselytisation. This conduct of theirs encouraged the Ahmadis to pursue their 
objective more vigorously where they had or expected official support. We are 
quite sure that but for the fact that the administrative head of the district 
of Montgomery was an Ahmadi, the Ahmadis would not have dared to go on an 
open propaganda mission to a cluster of non-Ahmadi villages. When a public 
officer gives public expression to his sectarian views, aa some of the Ahmadi 
officers did, the result is nothing but a complete lack of confidence in his im¬ 
partiality in disputes to which a member of his community happens to be 
a party. However correct and honest his decision may be, if it goes against 
the party who does not belong to that officer’s community, it is impossible for 
such party to avoid the impression that he has been the victim of injustice on 
sectarian grounds. The conduct of these officers was, therefore, most unfor- 
tunate and displayed a lack of comprehension of the principle by which a 
public officer should govern his outward conduct. We are, therefore, satisfi* 
ed that though the Ahmadis are not directly responsible for the disturbanoet» 
their conduct did furnish an occasion for the general agitation against them. 
If the feeling had not been so strong against them, we do not think that 
the Ahrar would have been successful in rallying round themselves all sorts- 
of heterogeneous religious organisations. 

MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The activities of several prominent members of the Muslim League 
in relation to the TaMffuz^-kMtrnri^niibuimat movement and the consequent 
disturbances have been detailed in an earlier part of this report. It is neces¬ 
sary here merely to recapitulate the main incidents connected with the Muslim 
League or individual members or office-bearers of the Muslim League who 
were subject to the party discipline. It will be remembered that the 

period under review Mian Abdul Bari was the President of the Provincial 
Muslim League from 16th April 1949 to 20th August 1960, Sufi Abdul Hamid 
from 20th August 1950 to 26th October 1951 and Mr. Daultana since 27th 
October 1961. After the Mamdot Ministry was dismissed, Mian Abdul Bari 
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nominated some leaders of the Muslim League as Advisers to the Governor 
during the time that section 92*A was in force. Though the responsibility 
for Provincial administration was that of the Governor, who was acting on 
behalf of the Governor-General, the Governor followed the same practice as is 
followed when a popular Ministry is in office. The Advisers, therefore, occu¬ 
pied the same position as that of the Ministers. Malik Muhammad Anwar 
was the Adviser in charge of law and order from 4th November 1949 to 24th 
July 1950. 

Though by the Press Statement of Mr. Daultana of 1st April 1952 and the 
directions issued in pursuance of that statement to the League organisations 
on 3rd April 1952 members of the Muslim League were prohibited from pre¬ 
siding over non-Muslim League meetings, and they were directed not to take 
any part in activities which might create estrangement or enmity between 
different classes of Pakistan citizens, none of the League organisations took 
these instructions to mean that its members were not to take part in activities 
connected with the Tahaffuz-i^khatm-unubuwwat movement. The instructions 
had excluded functions of a purely social or non-political nature, and though 
it was pointed out that the word ‘pobtical* was to be interpreted strictly and 
not loosely, the members of the Muslim League in several districts began to 
associate themselves whole-heartedly with the TaliaJJuz-i-khatm i-nvbuwwai 
movement. Nor was the direction that members of the Muslim League should 
not take any part in activities which might create estrangement or enmity 
between different classes of Pakistan subjects, seriously taken and the office- 
holders and members of the League as well as members of the Legislative 
Assembly who had been elected on the League ticket, began freely to take part 
in activities in support of the movement. No notice of these activities, if 
they ever came to the notice of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League, was 
taken, and inquiries made by some members evoked no definite reply. In 
its meeting held on 17th July 1952, the City Muslim League of Gujranwala 
passed a resolution declaring that khatm-i-nubuwwat was a fundamental doc¬ 
trine in Islam, disapproving of the application of orders under section 144 to 
mosques, characterising such orders as an interference in religion and de¬ 
manding the Government not only to withdraw those orders but also to with¬ 
draw all cases arising out of their contravention. The resolution of the City 
Muslim League, Gujranwala, was followed by the resolution of the City Mus¬ 
lim League, Sargodha, on 20th July to the effect that the Ahmadis be dec¬ 
lared a non-Muslim minority and requesting the Provincial Muslim League 
and the All Pakistan Muslim League to take practical steps to obtain such 
declaration. In a similar resolution the City Muslim League, Kamoke, dec¬ 
lared the Qadianis to bo ineligible for membership of the League and asked 
for their rustication from that body. The important Leaguers who asso¬ 
ciated themselves with resolutions relating to the declaration of Ahmadis as 
a non-Muslim minority, which were submitted to the Working Committee 
of the Provincial Muslim League for the annual meeting that was to be held on 
26th and 27th July 1952, were:— 

Qaai Murid Ahmad, M.L.A., Councillor, Punjab Muslim League, 
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Sahibzada Mahmud Shah of Gujrat, Councillor, Punjab Mualim 
League, 

Muhammad Islam-ud-Din, M.L.A., 

Maulana Sayyad Ahmad Saeed Kazmi, Member, Provincial Muslim 
League Council, 

Khwaja Abdul Hakim Siddiqi; President, City Muslim League, 
Multan, 

Sufi Muhammad Abdul Ghafur Ludhianvi, Ofl&ce Secretary, District 
Muslim League and Councillor Punjab Muslim League, and 

Muhammad Ibrahim Quresbi, General Secretary, City Muslim League, 
Jhang, and Councillor, Punjab Muslim League, 

'Those resolutions were examined by the Chairman, Mr. Daultana, and other 
office-bearers, and though it is not known who proposed or drafted the reso¬ 
lution which was moved at the seeiond session of the Council on 27th July, 
Mr. Daultana has taken full responsibility for that resolution. The reso¬ 
lution, which was passed by an overwhelming majority of 284 to 8, recited 
that differences between the Mnsalmans and the Qadianis on the doctrine 
of khatm-uniilmwwat were fundamental, that owing to these differences a 
proposal had been put forward to class the Qadianis as a non-Muslim minority 
in the constitution of Pakistan, that this proposal reflected to a certain ex¬ 
tent the reaction of Muslims to the strong separatist tendencies which the 
Qadianis themselves had showm in religious matters and other spheres of 
civic and social life, that the proposal involved grave and important issues 
of a constitutional and legal nature which required deep and careful considera¬ 
tion and could, with the fullest confidence, be left to the mature judgment 
of the leadership of the Pakistan Muslim Ixaguo and the Pakistan 
Constituent Assejtihly, that in the meantime every member of Muslim 
League must endeavour to create an atmosphere of calmness and serenity 
in which alone deliberate decisions affecting fundamental constitutional 
policy could be taken and that the Council affirmed its unwavering 
adherence to the principle that it was not only a democratic but also a 
religious duty of Muslims of Pakistan to protect the life, property, honour 
and all civic rights of every citizen of the State irrespective of his or 
her caste or creed. The view underlying this resolution had been explained 
earlier by Mr. Daultana in his speech at the Sialkot District Muslim League 
Conference at Pasrur, and after the passing of the resolution he further clari¬ 
fied it in his speeches in Hazuri Bagh, Lahore, on 30th August and at Rawal¬ 
pindi on 13th September. In each of these speeches Mr. Daultana emphasised 
his and all Muslims' belief in the finality of prophethood and the conse¬ 
quences of disbelief in that doctrine, the nature of the demands that follow¬ 
ed from or were based on that doctrine, and the position that the demands 
were of a constitutional nature which were only cognisable by the Centre. 
Of course in those speeches he emphasised the fact that religious minorities 
in Pakistan were entitled to protection of life, property and honour. .The 
resolution and the speeches show as clearly and unequivocally as words can that 
the Muslim League and Mir. Daultana personally considered the Qadianis 
to be non-Muslims because no other conclusion is possible from his speech in 
Hazuri Bagh when he said that the raising of any argument on the doctrine 
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of hhatm4-nuhuvywat itself amounted to kufr, that khatm^i-nuhuwwat was a 
part of our faith which was above all argument and logic, and that the Qad- 
ianis, because of their separatist tendencies, were themselves responsible for 
the strong feeling that had come to exist against them. The same is the con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from his speech at Rawalpindi. In his speech at Nizam- 
abad on 25th October to the District Muslim League, Gujranwala, there was 
a veiled hint that there were some people who were creating disunity among 
the Musalmans and that such people were destroying not only the unity of 
Islam but the integrity of Pakistan, but, keeping in view his earlier pronounce¬ 
ments, this could not have referred to the differences of Musalmans with the 
Ahmadis who, according to his earlier speeches, were clearly outside the pale 
of Islam. 

The second point that clearly emerged from the resolution and the spee¬ 
ches was that the demands in respect of the Ahmadis were in their nature essen¬ 
tially constitutional and that, therefore, they were exclusively within the cogni¬ 
zance of the Central authorities, i.e., the All-Pakistan Muslim League, the Central 
Government and the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. Mr. Daultana must 
have been fully conscious of the implications of this statement of the position. 
In the language of the resolution and the words and expressions he used in 
the speeches which he made on the subject, one thing was most clearly expressed 
and that is that the Province was not concerned with the demands except in 
their law and order aspect and that it was the Centre alone who could take notice 
of the demands and take necessary steps to have them recognised. After 
this no one could have dared to say that the Ahmadis were not a separate 
community, that they were within the fold of Islam, that the demands against 
them were unfounded and unjustified and that they should be rejected. The 
demands having thus been held to be justified, thereafter all representations 
and claims in reference to them had to be made to tlie Centre and all activi¬ 
ties in support or to secure recognition of the demands to be directed against 
the Central authorities, i.e., Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, the leader of All Pakistan 
Muslim League and the Prime Minister of Pakistan who could, if he liked, carry 
the demands through the party meeting and thus through the Constituent 
Assembly. Things, therefore, took the course pointed out and Khwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din began to feel himself in an uncomfortable position, a position 
in which Mr. Daultana would have found himself if the demands had related 
to the Provincial sphere. The centre of activity shifted to Karachi where 
deputation after deputation of the ulama began to call upon Khwaja Nazim- 
ud-Din and to discuss the demands with him. A detailed account of his in¬ 
terviews with the ulawa and what transpired at them has been given earlier. 
Intensely religious, and a man of deep and sincere convictions as Khwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din is, he found himself placed on the horns of a dilemma. He could 
not refute the argument of the learned theologians which was in keeping with 
his own beliefs. He also knew the power that the ulama^ since the Quaid-i- 
Azam’s demise, the passing of the Objectives Resolution and the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Basic Principles Committee, had acquired in the land. The rejec¬ 
tion of the demands would have brought him, as he has himself put it, to a 
*‘head-on clash” with the ulama, and this he wished to avoid at every cost* 
He could not have accepted the demands as it would certainly have expo edl 
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Pakistan to ridicule and disillusioned the international world of her claims as 
an advancing, progressive and democratic State. All attempts to temporise 
and compromise failed. Though the issue was clear-cut, it contained in it 
implications of so dangerous and radical a character that any definite decision 
one way or the other would have meant trouble for him. 

Who put Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din in this unhappy position? The answer 
must certainly be that it was the Muslim League resolution and its subsequent 
exposition and explanation. After the existence and justification of demands 
was officially recognised by the League, and their constitutional nature affirm¬ 
ed and explained, the course of the agitation was bound to be diverted to 
Karachi. The members of the Provincial Muslim League could hereafter be 
indifferent, and if they so liked, could even openly espouse the cause, for 
which a clear case had been made out in the League resolution itself. The 
result, therefore, was that members of th® Muslim League began unreservedly 
to pronounce their support of the demands. In the spate of posters and hand¬ 
bills which began to appear in favour of the demands, the names of important 
office-bearers of the League and Muslim League M. L. As. began prominently 
to be mentioned. In the month of July alone five such posters were publish¬ 
ed. One of these with the heading: “On the issue of 1chatm4-nuhuwioat every 
Musalman will shed his last drop of blood”, issued by the Publicity Department 
of Majlis-i-Ahrar-i-Islam, Lyallpur, appeared over the singnatures of Chaudhri 
Aziz-ud-Din, M. L. A., President, District Muslim League, Lyallpur, and Mem¬ 
ber Working Committee of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League, Sheikh 
Bashir Ahmad, President, City Muslim League, Lyallpur, and four other Mus¬ 
lim League, M.L.As. Another, published by ldara-i-Tahaffviz«i-Khatm-i-Nubuw- 
wat, which demanded the release of persons arrested in the movement and 
an inquiry into the circumstances which resulted in the death of the ‘ martyrs 
of Multan’, was subscribed by Dr. Ali Muhammad, President, Muslim League, 
Sumundri, Chaudhri Ali Sher, General Secretary, Muslim League, Samundri, 
Sheikh Muhammad Alam, Councillor District Muslim League, Lyallpur, Hakim 
Munsif Ali, Member Working Committee, Muslim League, Lyallpur, Chau¬ 
dhri Khuda Bakhsh, Member Working Committee, Muslim League, Samundri, 
Chaudhri Muhammad Ali Mujahid, Samundri, Chaudhri Muhammad Yaqub, 
Samundri, and Chaudhri Inayat UUah, Samundri. The third poster was signed 
by Muhammad Ashiq Khan, General Secretary, City Muslim League, Qasur, 
Sayyad Hasan Ali Shah Hamdani, Councillor, City Muslim League, Qasur, 
and Mian EJiadim Husain, Member Muslim League, Qasur. Similarly a poster 
published in Jhang was signed by Hakim Muhammad Ain-ul-Haq, Secretary, 
Primary Muslim League, Maghiana, Mian Gul Muhammad, Member Working 
Committee Muslim League, Maghiana, Hafiz Zafar Ahmad, Member Working 
Committee Muslim League, Maghiana, Hakim Abbas Ali Khan, Member Work¬ 
ing Committee Muslim League, Maghiana, Sayyad Muhammad Sibtain, 
Member Working Committee Muslim League, Maghiana, Sayyad Ghulam 
Abbas Ali Shah, President, Primary Muslim League of Village Jhirki, Haji 
Allah Jowaya, Councillor City Muslim League, Maghiana, Master Allah Ditta,. 
Councillor, Muslim League, Maghiana, Mian Ghulam Qadir, Member Muslim 
League, Maghiana, Master Ghulam Nabi, Senior President, Muslim League, 
Maghiana, Mian Nazir Hussain, Councillor City Muslim League, Maghiana^, 
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Mian Ahmad Din, Treasurer, Muslim League, Maghiana, Chaudhri Dost Mu¬ 
hammad, Member Muslim League, Maghiana, Mian Amir Bakhsh, Joint Seore* 
tary, Muslim League, Maghiana, Mian Khadim Hussain, Salar District Muslim 
League, Jhang, and Mian Rahmat Ullah, Convener, Primary Muslim League^ 
Maghiana. The poster published by Majlis-i-Tahaflfuz-i-Khtam-i Nubuwwat, 
Sheikhupura, under the heading “Unanimous Demands’* and signed by Ata 
Muhammad, Khair Din Chishti, Mahbub Ilahi, Muhammad Sharif, Muhammad 
Aslam, Abdur Rahim, Amin Gilani, Nasir Qureshi and Ch. Mushtaq Ahmad, 
Members of the Working Committee and Councillors of the City Muslim League, 
Sheikhupura, supported the demands, declared the promulgation of orders 
under section 144 as interference with religion and demanded their withdrawal. 
Another j)oster by the same body and on the same subject was signed by 
Chaudhri Abdul Ghani, M. L. A., Councillor, Pakistan Muslim League, Haji 
Muhammad Ali, M. L. A., Chaudhri Lai Khan, President, District Muslim 
League, Sheikhupura, and Chaudhri Muhammad Ibrahim, President, City 
Muslim League, Sheikhupura. 

Members of the Muslim League took active part in the collection of 
funds and the enrolment of volunteers and some of them became dictators or 
members of the direct action committees in districts and when the distur¬ 
bances started,they jumped whole-heartedly into the movement. 

As many as 377 members of the Muslim League joined the agitation. 
Their particulars are given in a list prepared by Mr. Muhammad Husain, 
Superintendent of Police, compiled from official information received from the 
districts. With the exception of Mianwali every district seems to have been 
affected. The following statement would show the number of members affect¬ 


ed in each district:— 

Lahore .. .. .. .. 26 

Sialkot .. .. .. .. 28 

ISlieikhupiira . . .. , . ., 21 

Gujrat .. .. .. .. 37 

8argodha .. .. .. .. 58 

.Ihelum .. .. .. .. 9 

Rawalpindi .. .. .. .. 21 

Campbellporo .. .. .. 5 

Montgomery .. .. .. .. 18 

Jhang .. .. .. .. 10 

Dora Ghazi Khan .. .. .. 3 

Muzaffargarh .. .. .. 16 

Multan .. .. .. .. 21 

Gujranwala .. .. .. .. 43 

Lyallpur .. .. ., .. 61 


377 


These gentlemen took part in processions, leading violent mobs, violating 
orders promulgated under section 144 and collecting funds with a view to 
financing the movement. Among the persons in this list are presidents, senior 
vice-presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurers and other office- 
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bearers of the various Muslim League organisations in the Province. Four 
of them were Councillors of the Provincial Muslim League, five were members 
of the Muslim National Guards, two were Advocates, and one the editor of an 
Urdu daily. Fifty-four of them were arrested under section 3 (3) and six under 
section 21 of the Punjab Public Safety Act, eleven under section 188 of the 
Pakistan Penal Code, six under Martial Law Regulations, two in cases of loot, 
arson and murder, and one under sections 124-A and 153-A of the Pakistan 
Penal Code. Two of them absconded while one was let off* with a warning. 
One, who was a lambardar^ was dismissed from his office while t he licenc^e of 
another for possession of a revolver was suspended. 

The Provincial organisation looked at all these activities with perfect 
equanimity and no evidence is to be found anywhere in the bulky record 
before us of that organisation’s disapproval of such activities. In fact , there 
are suggestions made from several quarters that the movement had the Pro¬ 
vincial organisation’s support and encouragement. 

The demands, though they relate-d to the Ahmadis, were against the 
Goveniment. Now the Government in power in tliose days, as it is at present, 
was the Muslim League Government. How’ persons subject to the discip¬ 
line of the Muslim League could take part in such a movement or in the direct 
action campaign that was subsequently launched, is beyond our sense of pro¬ 
priety and decency to comprehend and no attempt has been made to explain 
this aj)parent act of indiscipline and disloyalty to that organisation. The 
Gujranwala and Sargodha incidents are typical in this respect, and we endea¬ 
voured to obtain an explanation of the conduct of some Muslim Leaguers of 
these places. The result of our effort is rejnoduced below. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala says the following in his 
written statement:— 

“The party in power in the City Muslim League supi^orted the defi¬ 
ance of law and condemned Government action, demanding 
the release of the arrested agitators who defied the ban on 
public meetings. A resolution was also passed and a poster 
issued in this connection. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

« ♦ ♦ 

Tlie local Muslim League office-bearers failed to rise to the 
occasion and associated with the agitators in the hope of 
wrenching leadership from their opposite group in the League 
itself, such as, Sheikh Barkat Ali, Sheikh Muhammad Ashiq, 
etc.’’ 

Mr. Manzur Hasan is a member of the Legislative Assembly, having 
been elected to that body on the Muslim League ticket, and is the Secretary 
of the City Muslim League, Gujranwala. He is an Advocate and in that ca¬ 
pacity had defended the accused who were prosecuted for their contravention 
of orders under section 144 prohibiting public assemblies in mosques which 
were not of a religious nature. As has been pointed out earlier, on 20th June 
1952 some prominent Ahrar leaders addressed a public meeting in Sheran- 
wala Bagh Mosque, Gujranwala, after the Juma prayers. This meeting had 
been proclaimed a day before in the manner in which public meetings are 
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announced and was held after Jama prayers had finished. In a meeting of 
the City Muslim League, Gujranwala, Mr. Manziir Hasan had moved tlie reso¬ 
lution which demanded the release of the persons who had been arrested for 
organising or speaking at the j)ublic meeting held after tlie Juma prayers on 
20th June and for tlio withdrawal of ordej’s under section 144. He was called 
as the 79th witness in t he inquiry and the relevant part of his statement is 
as follows :— 

''Q .—You have stated in your written statement/ that there was a 
party opposed to you whi(di was t he favourite of the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Su})e^ intendent of Police. Please name 
the members of t he paily ? 

*4.—(The witness mentions certain persons and then says) of 
them 8etli Ghuliim Qa<lii\ Setli Muliammfid Abdullah, Slreikh 
Barkat Ali anil Sheikli Ashi(j Hussain are members of the 
Muslim League. 

Q .—Did you know that by passing this resolution you were condemn- 
iug the Government ? 

A .—1 did not then realise that by denouncing the arrests made by 
the Government for contravening orders under section 144, 
Criminal Proccxlurc Code, I was (condemning the (h)vernment 
it>self. 

Q .—^Who were arrested for (contravening orders under* scictioir 144, 
Criminal Procediii ‘0 Code ? 

A .—Sahibzada Faiz-iil-Hasan, his son whose name I do not know, 
Manlvi Abdul Wahid and some other’s. Most of the men 
arrested wTre Ahrar. 

Q .—^Were you their counsel when their ease came uj> to Court ? 

A ,—I am a lawyer and I defended the son of Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan 
and Manlvi Abdul Wahid when tluur case came up to Court. 

Q —there any allegation that any one of these men had made a 
speech in contravention of an order under sect ion 144 .Criminal 
Procedure Code ? 

4.—^No first information I’eport- wa.s put in Court and, therefore, 
I cannot say whether this was the allegation against tliem. 

★ * jK ♦ ♦ ♦ 

T (lid liear tliat Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan had made a speech 
in defiance of an order under section 144, Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

1 do not accc})t the pro])osition that a man can make any kind of 
speech that he likes in a mosque. The speech made by Sahib¬ 
zada Faiz-ul-Hasan was in a mosque. 

^ Q.—If you do not accept the principle that a person is entitled to make 
any kind of speech in a mosque and you did not know what 
kind of speecih was made by Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan in the 
mosque, why were you a party to a resolution condemning 
the arrest of Sahibzada Faiz-ul Hasan for such a speech ? 
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j4 —We wore against the a})plicatioii of section 144, Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code, for anything done in tlie mosques. 

Q .—Did you consult the J^resident of the Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League before you proposecl this resolution ? 

.4.—No. 

Xc J|e >Je * J»: 

On the I’ollowiiig morning J was, against my will, takcui out of Gujran- 
wala aixi flum])ed in Piiuii Phattiaii. 

(j —When (lid you return to Oujranwala? 

A .—On the next day. 

Q ,—Did you then lead a procession? 

A ,—I did not voluntarily lead any procession. On 7th March when 
1 returned from Pindl^ Bhattian and was near the Clock Tower, 
1 c*ame across a huge jjrocession consisting o* 30 or 40 trucks. 
1 was made to sit on a truck by the agitators. The procession 
stopped outside the mosque near the City Police Station. 

Q ,—Did you then go inside the mosque? 

A .—I was forcibly taken inside the mosque and threatened to sign 
the document which I have mentioned above. 

Q .—Was the document that you signed the pledge of the Majlis-i- 
Amal? 

A ,—The form had been prepared by the Majlis-i-Amal. 

Q ,—Did the Muslim League, before the commencement of the dis¬ 
turbances, ever organise a public meeting to be addressed by 
the Alirar? 

A .—Once in the beginning of 1951, a dtfa' conference was caUed in 
Gujranwala. 

This meeting had been called by six different parties, including the 
Ahrar, Islam League, Jinnah Awami League and the Jama’at- 
i-Islami. 

—^Was a public meeting held on the occasion of ‘ Yaum-i-MuiaUbcU" 
on 20th June, 19521 

A ,—^A meeting for this date had been proclaimed, but it was can¬ 
celled because of an order under section 144. 

Q ,—The information is that this meeting was held inside the Sheran- 
wala Bagh Mosque and that it was addressed by Sahibzada 
Faiz-iil-Hasan, Sheikh Husam-ud-Din and Master Taj-ud-Din 
Ansari and that they were all arrested? 

—^As far as J remember, because public meetings had been prohi¬ 
bited by an order under section 144 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, a meeting was held on the occasion of Juma-tub 
Wida’ in the Sheranwala Bagh Mosque. ♦ ♦ 
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Speakers at this meeting included Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan, Sheikh 
Husam-ud-Din and Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari. 

Q. —Are you quite sure that the case in which you were retained did 
arise out of the arrests made for the speeches delivered on this 
occasion? 

A .—The case did arise out of the speeches made on this occasion. 

Q, —Do you remember if Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan addressed any 
public meeting in Gujranwala in connection with this move¬ 
ment? 

A. —Yes. 

Q .—Who gave the tea party ? 

A. —I gave this party not in my capacity as Secretary of the City 
Muslim League but by reason of my personal relations with 
the Maulana. The party was attended by almost all the Muslim 
Leaguers of the town. 

Q. —Did any Muslim Leaguer condemn the agitation from public 
platform? 

A .—It was not possible because of the overwhelming feeling in 
favour of the movement. 

Q. —Did an 3 ^ office-bearer or any prominent member of the Muslim 
League take part in the agitation voluntarily? 

A, —No. Some of them \vere of course forced to take part.^* 

Mr. Aftab Ahmad, President, City Muslim League, Gujranwala, deposed 
as follows:— 

—Did the Muslim League, as a body, or did any leader of the Muslim 
League ever condemn the agitation publicly? 

A. —We had no instructions from the Provincial Muslim League. 
When the Chief Minister had visited Gujranwala on 17th Feb¬ 
ruary, we had asked for instructions from him. He had, how¬ 
ever, said that he had received no instructions from the 
Centre. Ho had added that, if the instructions came from 
the Centre to crush the movement, the Punjab Government 
would act accoidingly * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* 4c « ♦ He ♦ « 

The actual words used by him were: ‘Sir, I can finish the agitation 
within two minutes but Khwaja Sahib does not let me do it.* 
Because there were no instructions, either from the Province 
or from the Centre, we were not in a position publicly to 
denounce the movement. 

Q *—What object did the district officers have to encourage these men? 
(men in the City Muslim League opposed to the party of Mr* 
Aftab Ahmad and Mr. Manzur Hasan). 

A .—It has been the custom with this batch always to curry favour 
with the officials. The district officers also wished to be 
popular by supporting the party which was supposed to be 
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running the movement. The district offioers did not like the 
local Muslim League and, therefore, it was their policy to set 
up a rival party. 

Q .—Why were the district authorities against the local Muslim 
League ? 

A .—Because the Muslim League used to criticise the local administra¬ 
tion.'^ 

Qazi Murid Ahmad is a member of the Legislative Assembly, having 
been elected on the Muslim League ticket. He is also a member of the Council 
of All Pakistan Muslim League. His status will be apparent from the follow¬ 
ing ^^nswo^s to the questions put by us:— 

"'Q .—Which ticket did you stand on for election^ 

. ! >.—The Muslim League ticket. 

Q .—Did you (‘ver before stand for election to the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature^ 

A.- No. 

Q .—Did you have any chances of election to the Assembly if you 
had not obtained the Muslim League ticket? 

I,—Even if the League had not given me the ticket and I had to 
stand as an independent candidate, 1 think I would have 
succeeded. 

0 .—How much land flo you own? 

. I.—Twenty IcanaU. 

4?. - -What do you do for your living? 

—^Up to the date of my arrest I was a commission agent in grain 
business. 

V.—Who gave you this licence? 

A .—District authorities, 

Q. “What income-tax do you pay? 

I .- Nothing”. 

The witness was the President of the Majlis-i-Amal of Sargodha and 
took active part in the agitation, even after the programme under the resolu¬ 
tion of ‘direct action’ had begun, for which he was arrested. The witness 
collected subscriptions for the Majlis-i-Amal and made some very strong speeches 
ill favour of the demands and against the Government. The sort of things that 
he said at these meetings are reproduced below;— 

“Do not consider the policeman, the thanedar and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner as your rulers. Do not be afraid of them and do not 
care for them.” 

“Muhammad All (the reference is to the present Prime Minister) went 
to Delhi to find a solution for the Kashmir problem. Well and 
good. But why did he take his wife 'ummuUmomineen" with 
himself? Brothers! his wife must be ‘ ummul-mmniwm\ 
because he himself is 'amir^id-momineen, Well, 'umrn^cU 
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momineen' went to Delhi. The question involved was of the 
life and death of 35 laos of Musalmans, but her little son got 
a scratch on the thumb and she ran back to Karachi.” 

“Thirty-five lacs of Musalmans are facing death in Kashmir and this 
man (the reference is again to the present Premier) proclaims 
himself as the younger brother of Nehru. I would say 'Be a 
dog but do not be a younger brother’.” 

Referring to officers in that speech he said they were all disciples of the 
British and immoral. They gambled and they drank. ‘T once mentioned to 
Mr. Noon, the Chief Minister”, he said, “that the Deputy Commissioner of a 
district gambles all night and doses during the day in Court. This represen¬ 
tative of twelve lacs of people is a gambler and an adulterer. He has a de¬ 
praved character but is Sahib Bahadur. Nothing was done on this complaint.” 

"I 

To continue with his evidence in Court:— 

—^When did you draft the resolution which was submitted to the 
Council of the Provincial Muslim League ? 

A .—^The resolution must have been drafted 10/15 days before the date 
of the meet’ng of the Council. 

—^Did you consult any one when you drafted the resolution ? 

A. —^It was my individual act. 

Q, —Do you know that this resolution had dangerous possibilities? 

A* —^No. I apprehended no danger from the resolution that I intend¬ 
ed to move. 

Q ,—Did you, before you sent your resolution, consult any higher au¬ 
thority in the Muslim League ? 

No. 

Q.—Were you a supporter of the ‘direct action’? 

A .—know notliing about ‘direct action’, but what was intended to 
be done was Wast iqdam\ 

Q, —When did you hear the words iqdam' for the first time? 

A .—1 do not remember. 

Q, —In what connection did you come across the words ^rast iqdam'% 

A .— read in the nowspa|X5rs that the Central Majlis-i-.4mal had pas¬ 
sed a resolution tlireatening to resort to ‘rast iqdum' if the 
demands were not .satisfied. 

Q .—What did you take Wast iqdarn* to mean? 

A. —took this expression to mean that Musalmans were to hold public 
meetings and pass resolutions to communicate the demands 
to the Government, arrange deputations in this connection to 
wait on the district officials but not to engage in any uncon* 
stitutional methods. 

Q ,—^Before the'resolution of *ra8t iqdam\ had not deputations waited 
on Government and Government officials and had not public 
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speeches been made almost everywhere in support of the de¬ 
mands throughout the Province? 

A. —Yes. All these things had been done before, but, after the 
iqdam" resolution, they were to be done more vigorously. 

Q .—Do you know that your position as an M.L.A. is due to the Muslim 
League? 

A, —^Yes. I do realise it. 

Q ,—Did you realise that Government in power is a Muslim League 
Government? 

A, —Yes, I knew it full well. 

Q .—If Wast iqdam* meant civil disobedience or violation or breach of 
the laws of land, then you would certainly not have joined the 
movement? • 

A No. If I had taken Wast iqdam* to mean any such thing as the 
Court suggests I would have refrained from joining the move¬ 
ment. 

^ Q .—Do you agree that any action on the part of a Muslim Leaguer 
which is intended to embarrass the Government or to depose 
it is a bretich of fidelity to the League? 

/ A .—If the matter is a religious matter, I would not care for the 
Muslim League or for the Muslim League Govermnent.^* 

Now the conclusions to be drawn from tlie evidence of these three per¬ 
sons are these. In the City Muslim League, Gujranwala, there are two rival 
groups, namely, the party of Mr. Aftab Ahmad and Mr. Manzur Hasan and the 
party of Sheikh Barkat Ali and Sheikh Muhammad Ashiq. The first party is 
in power and, reading between the lines, wishes to acquire control in the adminis¬ 
tration of the district. The second party which is not in power in the League 
but is in favour with the district ojfficers washes to oust the first party. There¬ 
fore, the first party in order to maintain itself in power must do something to 
enlist popular support, and could there be any better occasion for this party 
to make itself popular than khatm-i-nvhuwwal and the consequent agitation 
against the Ahmadis? This party, therefore, considers it quite right to condemn 
the Government for having promulgated orders under section 144 to ban public 
meetings in mosques; it considers persons accused of having contravened such 
orders as heroes and demands their immediate release; and it demands of the 
Government to wathdraw' those orders because they amount to interference in 
religion. In other words the City League instead of supporting the Muslim 
League Government and explaining to the people that mosques were being 
defiled by their being converted into places of public meetings by a political 
party opposed to the League, decides to condemn the Government because such 
Condemnation was expected to make tbe party in power more popular and to 
dlefeat the designs of its opponent. For that purpose Mr. Manzur Hasan, the 
Secretary of the City League, would sign the Ahrar pledge*, collect funds, lead 
processions and engage in every other activity under the programme of direct 
action. We don’t believe a word of this witness when he says that he did all 
these things under duress. 
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Qazi Murid Ahmad was a nonentity in Sargodha, paying no income-tax 
and owning only twenty kanals of land. Anyhow, the Muslim I#eague had 
him elected to the Legislati\re Assembly. Being thus a creature of the Miislim 
League, he considers nothing improper in his becoming a dictator of the district, 
council of action and leading in his district a revolt against the Muslim League 
Government. Nor does he feel anything unbecoming in his collecting a large 
gathering around him and jeering at the Prime Minister of Pakistan and his wife 
and abusing everbody in office. .Such things are justified to him in the name of 
khatm-i - mib uunnat . 

The part which is proved to havr been taken by the Muslim Leaguers, 
both before and after the cornineneement of the flisturbances, is not at all sur¬ 
prising. In fact, such activities on the part of the members of the Muslim 
League were a. natural consequence of the Muslim League resolution and the 
speeches ma.d(i by the President of the IVovincial Muslim League. The word 
‘canalise’ lias Ix^en used in the evidence in reference to the activities of Mir Nur 
Ahmad, Dire(^tor of Public Relations, but i<. (\an be used quite a])lly t o describe 
the effect of the Ih'oviucial Muslim League resolution and its rept^atod exposition 
in speeches and newspapers. When ceaseless propaganda in the press in favour 
of the demands and emphasis therein on their constitutional nature came 
to the notice of Dr. Ishtiaq Husain Qureslii, wlio happened to be on a visit to 
Lahore in July, 1952, and it was complained to him that this propaganda wtus 
being carried on in newspapers which hafl received large sum^ of money from 
Government and that the propaganda was being carried on by Mir Nur Ahmad, 
he sent for this officer who admitted before him that his objoed. in doing what 
he had been doing was to ‘canalise’ the movement. This admission, though 
denied by Mir Nur .4hmad, must be held to be proved, and the only meaning 
that can possibly bo attached to this quaint metaphor is that Mir Nur Ahmad 
had created a channel for the movement to run in and that the natural flow of 
this channel could only be towards Karachi, because Karachi was the centre 
both of All Pakistan Muslim League and the Central Government. All the evi¬ 
dence, oral as well as documentary, of which there is a mass, including numerous 
articles from newspapers and speeches, shows that, after the Muslim League’s 
resolution of 27th July, every one interested in the movement had come fully to 
comprehend the constitutional position that propaganda in the Provinces was 
useless and that unless the demands were brought in the regular manner before 
the Constituent Assembly, no tangible result could be expected from the agita¬ 
tion. All the energies of the parties, who were clamouring for the acceptance 
of the demands, were, therefore, diverted to the Central Government of which 
BLhwaja Nazim-ud-Din was the head. If, therefore, Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
found himself unable to accept the demands, with the result that ‘direct action^ 
had to be resorted to and the disturbances broke out, the responsibility for what 
happened must as clearly be put on the Muslim League as on the All Pakistan 
Muslim Parties Convention which bad formulated the demands and presented 
them to Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din at the point of pistol. During all this period, 
nothing was done by the Muslim League or any of its leaders to resist the move¬ 
ment or to offer to the people any counter-ideology. On the other hand, the 
Muslim League by its resolution had committed itself in such an irrevocable 
manner that, without bringing itself into utter contempt and unpopularity, it 
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could not have subsequently gone back upon the view that it had foimally ex¬ 
pressed in its resolution and of which the best exponent was the President of the 
League himself. We have not- the slightest doubt that there was more than one 
convincing reply to all this fuss and that if the Muslim League leaders had 
been able fully to comprehend the consequences following from the demands 
and had the capacity and the desire to save the Province from disgrace and 
ruination, they would have been able to do so. The Gujranwala and the Sar- 
godha prosecutions and the Kup incident were object lessons, whi( h, if properly 
taught, would have opened the public eye and weaned away people from an agita¬ 
tion that was being carried on by a few jjolitical adventurers to defeat the Gov¬ 
ernment. We believe that our common man is essentially sound and that, 
though he is, as other people in the world are, religiously disposed, perhaps more 
than anyone else in the world, he is capable of understanding things in their 
true pers})ecti\'e if those things are prpperly placed before him. Honest and 
patriotic citizen of a new State as he is, he would have listened to our leaders if 
any effort had been made to explain to him the dangerous possibilities that 
underlay the current of popular feeling which had been aroused by a few politi¬ 
cally frustrated men to wash their past sins. The man in the street could have 
understood, if properly told, that a political party, who were attempting to come 
into the field as a rival of the Muslim League, were using religion merely as a 
lever to raise themselves in the popular estimation and that they were making a 
fool of him. The Gujranwala and Sargodha contraventions of the order under 
section 144 were very aj)t illustrations of the manner in which religion was being 
exi)loited for political puriioses. At Sargodha a regular public meeting had 
been held in a mosque on a Friday at 10 o’clock, and nothing more was needed 
than a ehalleiige to the organisers of that meeting to show that Juma prayers 
could be said at 10 o’clock, w ith the name of the President of the meeting and 
the list of speakers having been jaeviously and formally announced. The 
same had been the ( ase in Gujranwala. This meeting also had been announced 
by posters and loud speakers on the preceding day by the Ahrar; it had been 
stated in these announcements that Ahrar leaders wlicse names were mentioned 
were coming from different places to address the gathering-. The me eting w^as 
again announced by a peTSon while the lhalib was delivering the khvtha, and it 
was actually he ld after .luma })rayers were over. If any effort had been made 
by the lead<’rs of the Muslim Le ague to ex|,’ose these tactics of the Ahrar, we 
have not the slightest doubt tiiat people would have revised their attitude and 
understood and apprc'ciated the Government’s vicw\ 

Repea ted appeals to democrat ic principles were made before us by learn¬ 
ed counsel of the pailies and it was vehem ntly urged that the demands were 
unanimous and that in a democratic country when a particular demand has 
such strong and universal support, the Government is bound to accede to it, 
irrespective of the consequences of its acceptance. It was said that our poli¬ 
tical leaders, who are elected by popular suffrage, are in their present posi¬ 
tions merely because people have put them there and that therefore they are 
bound to act as their voters require them to do. The same principle has been 
Reiterated before us on behalf of the Ministry and the Muslim League and it 
has b^n URged that in a representative form of Government a political leader 
can be described to be a representative of the people only if he respects and 
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oarriefi into efFeot the feeling8» prejudioes and aspirations of the people. We 
think that it is a poor ideal for our leaders to adopt. In a oountry where the 
bulk of the people are uneducated and only a small percentage of them is 
literate, a recognition of this position would lead to the disconcerting result 
that our leaders must remain an embodiment of popular ignorance and pre¬ 
judices and completely devoid of higher ideals. Where the elector knows the 
value of his vote and has the requisite sense and intelligence to understand 
problems peculiar to his country and broad world events and currents and 
has a sufficiently developed mind to form a right judgment on all matters of 
national concern, the leader has got to abide by the popular judgment or quit 
his office. But in a country like ours, we have little doubt that the true func¬ 
tion of the leaders is to lead the people and not throughout be driven by them, 
as Mr. Qurban Ali Khan rightly put it, “at tiie head of the herd all the time”. 
It was this fear of becoming unpopular if anything bold or courageous was done 
that was mainly responsible for a complete absence of the ideology that was 
necessary to resist or prevent the movement which by its apparently religious 
appeal so rapidly permeated the masses. We are, therefore, of the opinion 
that our leaders failed in their duty and that they found themselves completely 
unable to rise to the occasion which demanded foredght, wisdom and all the 
qualities of true statesmanship. Throughout the period not one popular leader 
dared appe 1 to the common sense of the citizen. Even when the conflagra¬ 
tion was in its fury, not one of them condescended to talk to the people and 
to explain to them that they were being misled to a course, the < nly immediate 
result of which c )uld b .^ the shaltering oi the country to pieces. The President of 
the Provincial Muslim League says that if it had depended on his will he would 
have done his best to see that the demands were not raised beoau they were 
not fundamental in themselves nor immediately nec essaryand thati t was inop- 
port u!ie to raise matters of domestic controversy till Pakistan was secure. 
But there is no evidence before us of any serious effort having been made to 
place this view before the public prior to the resolution of 27th July; nor is 
there any proof of any effort having been made to discourage or dissuade the 
Muslim League branches from giving prominence to this issue. On the con¬ 
trary, the Provincial Muslim League itself called its annual meeting at an 
inopportune time and the President himself drew up the resolution that was 
adopted by the Councillors. 

One more thing, which is of great importance, we must mention at 
this stage. By some peculiar arrangement, the principle of which we have 
not followed, the leader of the Provincial Muslim League is also the Chief 
Minister of the Province. It may, therefore, happen, and in this case it did 
happen, that the leader of the Muslim League was also incharge of the de¬ 
partment of law and order. If the same man occupies two different positions, 
then it is inevitable that the decisions taken by him or his party on the poli¬ 
tical side should, if they have reference, direct or remote, to matters to be 
determined on the law and order side, influence his policy in the latter 
sphere. But the functions of a politicians are essentially different from an 
administrator. As a politician a person or party merely lays down the policy. 
An administrator, however, has to use, irrespective of any political considera* 
tions, the existing machinery of law in order to maintain peace and order and to 
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repel all attaoks on the safety of society. This point has been demonstrated 
in the inquiry to a degree which leaves no room for doubt that grave conse¬ 
quences may follow from such arrangements. One of the points mentioned 
in the election manifesto of the Muslim League was its abhorrence of the 
Punjab Public Safety Act and an undertaking by the League that this piece 
of legislation, which is generally supposed to be repressive, would be repealed* 
Now the Punjab Public Safety Act was enacted because in the existing cir¬ 
cumstances abnormal legislation of this character was considered to be neces¬ 
sary, so that the executive may have sufficient reserve powers to act in an emer¬ 
gency, should it be pregnant with a serious threat to the public safety or the 
maintenance of order. Section 3 of that Act empowers the Government to 
detain a person if such course is considered by Government to be necessary 
to prevent the person concerned from acting in any manner prejudicial to 
the public safety or public order. Section 5 of that Act, with the same object, 
enables the Government to make an 't)rder restricting the movements or acti¬ 
vities of a person,including the order to restrain him from making public speeches. 
Section 6 of the Act gives to the Government extensive control on press and 
newspapers, but this control is only to be exercised to prevent a printer, pub- 
lisher or edit(jr of a newspaper from engaging in any activity prejudicial to the 
public safety or the maintenance of public order. Section 12 empowers a 
District Magistrate to prohibit the holding of any processions or demonstrations 
in any public place, or any public meeting. Section 21 declares it to be a 
punishable offence for a person to make any speech or to publish any state¬ 
ment, rumour or report, if such speech or publication causes or is likely to 
cause fear or alarm to the public, or if it defames or is likely to ‘defame any 
Government in Pakistan or any servant of the Crown or if it furthers or is 
likely to further any activity prejudicial to the public safety or the mainte¬ 
nance of public order. Section 23 punishes the performance of any mock 
ceremony resembling any ceremony associated with or consequent upon 
death. Lastly, section 25 punishes a person who induces or attempts to induce 
any public servant or any servant of local authority to disregard or fail in his 
duties as such servant. These provisions of the Punjab Public Safety Act 
are in the nature of emergency legislation in the sense that they are to be 
used where the ordinary law fails and a grave danger to the peace and safety 
of the public is apprehended. The Act is intended to be used whenever a 
case for the use of these extraordinary powers exists because the ordinary 
law is insufficient to deal with the situation. Therefore, even though the 
Muslim League was against this piece of legislation, it was the duty of the 
leader of the League when he was incharge of law and order to use this ex¬ 
traordinary machinery if its use was considered by him to be necessary to 
remove any apprehended danger to public peace and order. Ever since the 
Ahmadi non-Ahmadi controversy began to assume the form of a threat to 
public peace and safety, action under one or the other provision of the Punjab 
Public Safety Act was recommended to the Ministry by officers who thought 
that recomse to such provisions was necessary, but when the matter came 
before the leader of the Muslim League in his capacity as Chief Minister of the 
Province, he took decisions which were dictated by the Muslim League ideology^ 
but which, looked upon from an administrative point of view, were wrong. 
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The record of iSie eaees that were dealt with by the officers on the admi¬ 
nistrative side «feows that recommendations were being made from time to time 
eitfaer to arrest a person under section 3 or to stop him from making speeches 
or to restrict his movements to a certain locality under section 6 or to prosecute 
him under section 21 for abusing high dignitaries of Government or for arrang¬ 
ing their mock funerals, but the Punjab Public Safety Act was a hated Act to 
the politician and whenever any recommendation for taking action under that 
Act was made, it was looked upon with political spectacles and in the decisions 
taken the politician throughout dominated the administrator. An adminis¬ 
trator in charge of law and order only looks at the law and order side of the step 
he is required to or wishes to take, while with the politician the first consi¬ 
deration is the effect of the proposed action on his own and his party’s popu¬ 
larity. An interesting illustration of this mentality is to be found in the view 
that the Adviser for law and order took on Mr. Anwar All’s recommendation 
of 30th December 1949 that certain Abrar leaders be prosecuted under section 
153-A of the Penal Code and section 21 of the Punjab Public Safety Act. De¬ 
ciding against the proposed action Malik Muhammad Anwar, who was a politi¬ 
cian, remarked that it was not advisable to take any action against the Ahrar 
“as the Muslims are very touchy on the point of Ahmadisni and to prosecute the 
Ahrar for their vituperations against tlie Ahmadis would give them an air 
of martyrdom in the eyes of public which they do not deserve”. The same 
view was repeated by him subsequently, and Mr. DauJtana throughout 
seems to have aljhorred taking any action under the Punjal) Publics {Safety Act 
where he thought that the action taken would be un])opular. In one of the 
cases he definitely ruled that he was not in favour of taking any action under 
the Punjab Public Safety A(^t and, thereafter, tlie officers to wliotn this Act 
came in handy for the preservation of imblic safety or the maintenance of 
public order ceased to bother themselves about it any longer. Now^ the 
principle of the politician, when he is acting as an administrator, that a certain 
action which is open under the Jaw' or which the exigencies of the case re¬ 
quire to be taken under the law" should not he takcui because it would 
excite popular dissatisfaction, comes perilously noai* the ])ropositiori that if 
a murder is applauded by the public and the prosecution of the murderer would 
be resented by the public or would excite public sympathy with the accused, 
the murderer need not be punished. All suggestions or proposals for prose¬ 
cution which came up before the (government in the course of the agitation 
appear to have been approached and decided on tins pririciiilc. The case of 
contravention of orders under section 144 by organising [lublic meetings in 
mosques is another instance. The Ahrar and the vlama could put up a plausi¬ 
ble contention before the public that Government was prohibiting something 
being done in the mosques which was 2 >ermitted or enjoined by their religion 
and that these orders of Government amounted to an encroachment on the 
religious rights of the people. We have already said that the allegation 
of interference with religion was false and an unfounded calumny on Govern¬ 
ment, but when no counter propaganda was done by Government agency to 
refute these allegations and the offenders became the object of i)ublic admira- 
iion and began to be considered as heroes, the Chief Minister concerned himself 
oidy Tnth the possible reaction of this feeling on the position of the political 
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party to which he belonged. And when the news of the Kup incident, in 
which the police had used force and caused some casualties, which use of 
force was subsequently found to be justified by a High Court J udge who held 
an inquiry into the incident, was received and public indignation over the inci¬ 
dent gauged, the administrator completely surrendered himself to the politi¬ 
cian and not only convicted offenders were released but pending cases and 
orders under section 144 were withdrawn, and after this no action of any 
kind seems to have been taken against the Ahrar or other agitators who were 
left free to carry on their propaganda in any form and to any extent that 
they liked. The result, therefore, was that beyond warnings, which time out 
of number were administered to the Ahrar till their repetition became a 
joke, many warnings having been administered by different officers to the same 
man on different occasions, no effective action of any sort was taken. 

Several prosecutions under section l/)8-A and section 295-A of the Penal 
Code were also recommended by several officers, and there can be no two 
opinions that offences under these tw^o sections were committed by the jiarties 
whose prosecution was projiosed, but no jirosecution was «‘vcr ordered or laun¬ 
ched, though there was at a very late stage a cryptic order that where an 
offence under the ordinary law has been (;ommitted the offender may be 
prosecuted. The result of the omission to take strong and efiective action 
against those who were spreading a volume of hatred against the Ahmadis and 
their leaders is obvious. Faith is a matter foi’ the individual and however, 
false, dishonest or ridiculous it may ax)pear to be to another, it may still be 
held sincerely and honestly by the {lersoii who x>i‘ofesses it, and we have not 
the slightest reason to doubt that the Ahmadis hold tlie founder of their 
community and its subsequent leaders including the present head in deep 
reverence. Any attack on these jiersonalities must, therefore, have deeply 
wounded the religious susceptibilities of the Ahmadis. There can also be 
no doubt that the extent of propaganda, involving abuse and ridicule, that wtis 
being carried on on such a large scale throughout the Province, mUvSt have 
caused the Ahmadis to be looked upon with despise and hatred. Therefore, 
omission to take action against those wiio were responsible for poiosning 
the public feeling against a sjnall community can only be attributed to a 
desire to avoid the taking of some step which might excite public dissatisfac¬ 
tion, however deej) and grievous the injury to that community may have 
been. And all this was due to the Muslim League and its leaders’ desire to 
remain poj)ular with the masses and not to do anything which by its rex)ercus- 
sions on the electorate might thrown the League out of office. 

The same desire x^rompted Mr. Daultana to issue his statement of fith 
March 1953. That this statement was dishonest in tlie sense that it w^as no 
more than a x)olitieal move taken in dosx)eration to avert the imposition of 
Martial Law is admitted before us. The same is the conclusion to be drawn 
from the fact that subsequently this statement was withdrawn on 10th March 
by Mr. Daultana himself. Why was this statement then issued at all, and at a 
time when Mr. Daultana knew that the decision to impose Martial Law 
had either been actually taken or was about to be taken? The only answer 
oan be that it was the desire to remain popular with the masses that dictated 
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this step. Mr. Daultana did not give a moment’s thought to the implications 
of this statement and the extreme embarrassment that it was bound to cause, 
and did cause, to the Central Government. To whatever straits the Central 
Government might be put, thought Mr. Daultana, he himself should do 
something which might make him popular. 

PRESS 

We liave described and commented at length on the activities of the 
prisss during the relevant period. The worst offenders in this respect were 
the ‘Aziui’, the 'Zamindar’, the ‘Ehsan’, the ‘Afaq’ and the ‘Maghribi Pakistan’, 
The first of these was a purely Ahrar paper, but the other four papers were 
certainly susceptible to Government influence because of the large aid they had 
received from (h)vernment. The ‘Afaq’ was practically Mr. D miL ana’s 
own paper. In any case, it was directly tinder the control and supervision of 
Mir I^ur Ahmad, w ho, as Director of Public Relations, was in matters of policy 
subject to the control of Mr. Daultana. We cannot imagine, as Dr. Ishtiaq 
Husain Qureshi could not, that Mr. Daultana was not aware of the nature 
and volunu‘ of stuff tliat tli(\sc jiapers were pouring out during this long period. 
If the article in the ‘Afaq’ of 1st June was representative of its past attitude 
towards the movement, then it was till then taking a sensible view of the 
controversy; but in early July there came a, sudden change in its policy and it 
stixrted not <:)nly devoting unusual attention to the agitation but entirely 
changed its views on the subject, and in their policy and argument its 
articles began to present ((miplcte coincidence with the resolution of the 
Muslim League and the speeches of Mr. Daultana. Pro’ably it borrowed 
its views from the resolution and the speeches, but it is equally possible, 
though there is no direct evidence of it, that there w^as some collaboration bet¬ 
ween Mr. Daultana and Mir Nur Ahmad, who was controlling the policy of this 
paper, with the object of diverii?ig the direction of the storm to Karachi. In 
any case, this as th(' natural effect of the articles w hich this paper wrote after 
the Provincial Muslim League's resolution of 27th July. 

The ‘‘Zarnindar's” po])uIarity and circulation is stated to have been due 
to its constant abuse and ridicuh* of the Ahmadis. We, how^ever, do not 
believe that if the Director of Publics Relations, in view of the substantial help 
that Government had given to this jia-per, had wished to control its activities, 
it would have persisted in its attitude*, particularly in view^ of the relations 
that existed between Maularia Aklitar Ali Khan and Mr. Daultana himself. 
The ‘Ehsan’ and the ‘Maghribi Pakistan’ could certainly not have afforded to 
displease the Director of T^iblic Relations. The Government aid to the 
former was a sheer windfall, and in view of its small publication the contribu¬ 
tion to the latter was substantial. These papers also carried on a vigorous 
propaganda in favour of the demands, with the result that it began to be more 
and more clearly recognised that to have the demands accepted it was 
necessary either to convert Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din to them or to threaten 
him into submission. 

In an earlier part of the report we have reproduced the substance of 
the articles which these newspapers wrote on the controversy. The unusual 
interest that they took in the subject by repeatedly writing on it and the manner 
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in which they attempted to justify the demands clearly show that their 
intention was to fan the agitation and to make it as much widespread as they 
could. Not one word is to be found anywhere in the columns of these papers 
to discourage or disapprove of what was happening in the Province in this 
connection. Publication of long and argumentative articles to show that 
Ahmadis were a separate community, sensational news of events and incidents 
connected with the agitation, results of interviews, speeches made in meet* 
ings and of resolutions passed in mosques and elsewhere could only lead to the 
spread and accentuation of the agitation, and this result was not only known 
to these papers but must have been intended by them. Further, the point 
sought to be made by these papers that the demands were within the cognis¬ 
ance of the Centre could only have the eifect of diverting the course of the 
agitation to Karachi. Earlier we have accepted the allegation against the 
Director of Public Relations that he was a party to this policy of 'canalising* 
the movement towards Karachi, and all these papers who were, with the 
exception of the 'Azad*, under an obligation to the Director of Public Rela¬ 
tions and susceptible to his influence, seem to have boirowed their policy in 
this respect from liim. They were , therefore, all responsible for the situation 
that was create^I by the rejection of the demands and, therefore, for the con- 
seq uent disturbances. 


(CENTRAL AND PPvOVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
KHWAJA NAZIM-LTD-DIN 

MR. DAULTANA. 

The Central and Provincial Oox ernments lieaded by Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
and Mr. Daultana respectively have both been brought in by parties for a 
share in the responsibility. Against Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din it is alleged that 
he took no cognisance of the demands and no action thereon though they had 
been formally placed before him as early as August 1952 and that even after 
the ultimatum was delivered to liim on 22nd January he did not feel concerned 
till he came to know' on 26th February 1952 of the decision to picket liis 
house on the following morning. Indeed Mr. Daultana contends that Kiwaja 
Nazim-ud-Din’s silence and indecision, his wavering attitude and his long and 
frequent parleys with the ularm were the main cause of the disturbances. 
The parties are, however, not agreed as to what Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din*s attitude 
should have been. While the Ahmadis allege that there would have been no 
disturbances if the (central Government had immediately and puMicly reject¬ 
ed the demands and given a clear and mandatory directive to the Province 
firmly to deal with, and use all legal machinery against, those who were 
agitating for the demands, the non-Ahmadis parties unanimously contend that 
there would have been no unrest or disorder if agreement with the demands 
had been announced earlier and necessary steps taken or promised in recogni¬ 
tion of the demands. Mr. Daultana does not suggest what action should have 
been taken by Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din on the demands. His complaint is limit¬ 
ed to Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din’s not having decided upon and announced a 
policy, whatever that policy might have been. 
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Kiiwaja was confronted with a peculiarly difficult and 

per^fonal problem. There is every indication that he was impressed by the 
religious aspect of the demand which required the declaration of Ahmadis as 
non-Muslims, and it is perfectly clear that he did not wish to offend the ulama 
by a categorical rejection of the demands. Straight, and sincere as ho is in his 
reUgious convictions, he held the tUarna in deep veneration. He was also 
conscious of the groat influence the ulama had come to exert on the affairs of 
the country. Tlieir high position was implicit in the Objectives Resolution, 
and some of them who had associated themselves with the movement were 
members of the Ta‘limat-i-Islami Board, attached to the Constituent Assem* 
bly. A head-on clash with them was, therefore, unthinkable. Of course he 
could have accepted or promi*ie<l his personal support to the demands. In 
that case there would have been no fuss, except possibly when the matter 
came up before the (Constituent Assembly. Disturbances in that event there 
would have been none, and Kliwaja Nazim-ud-Din would have been u popular 
hero in Pakistan. The Aiimadis were a small community and could not have 
possibly offered any resistance or created any disorder. There might have 
been some stir in interna.t ional clii les o\er (Jliaudiiri Zafrullah Khan’s 
removal but llie poiaibu e of Pakistan would have acclaimed the step. 

Why did not, then. Khwaja Nazim-ud-]>in take this obvious step ? 
Not merely because, as he says, that such declaration wandd not have been 
effective in other Muslim countries but because of t he ihr reaching consequences 
of that step, wliidi have been mentioned elsewhere in this re]>ort. If the 
demands luid been ac((^pted, Pakistan w^ould have been ostracistHl from Inter¬ 
nal ional Society. 

Between tlic aiternatives of a head-on clash, with the vlama and the 
excommunication of Pakistan, the only ( ourse left for Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
was an a])peal for mercy t(^ the ?drxwa—appeal in the name of the country, in Uie 
name of tl;e ])eo]>le w fio w^ere faced with imminent starvation. But. wiuit are 
profane conrjcleration.s vvucji as country, people and hunger against, the w^ish and 
command of Alla!>, and it is with the'd wish and ( omm:aid tha.t the idawa had 
come to Khwaja Nazim ud-Din, They w^ere, therefore, adamant, iiKJXorable. 
K]iw\aja Nazim -ud-Din reminded them tlmt (duiudhri Zafrullah Khan had 
been appointed to Ids office by the Quaid-i-Azam liimself, and would they not 
respect the judgment of tlie decea..sed founder of the State But tliough 
©veryt King else in tj e worlrl may c hange, tlie views, oik e formed, 

do not, and. tl?e aTgimtnl failed to (onvince them. Acc ording to the evklenee, 
Khw'aja Nazim-ud-Din also attemjdefi to create a. split among them and oder- 
ed a Ministry to one of tlie parties. Kliwaja Nazim-ud-Din is an honourable 
man, too honourable to resort to sucli tricks, hut he was also a politici;in and in 
politics the man not infrequently is lost in the politician. And among the 
ulama too there are men of honour, men who have the strength and courage 
of their convictions and cannot be lured by any worldly attraction. The 
attem])t to divide and bribe, therefore, failed. Thereafter Khwaja Nazim-ud- 
Din began t o t emporise, and once even thought of calling religious divines of tlio 
entire Muslim worLl to help him out of the difficulty. But the ulama had 
already waited too long and would wait no longer. Tiiey decided on a 
direct action programme. 
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Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din liad now no course left open to him except that 
of accepting the challenge or abdicating. He chose the first and arrested the 
ulamui. During the general discussion on the budget several weeks later, while 
explaining in Parliament how proclamation of Material Ltiw had become 
inevitable in Lahore, he described the act of the ulama as undemocratic aood 
anti-Islamic. He attempted to make out that most of the ulama were against 
the direct action and that the Ahrar group of ulama alone had started that 
action. He does not seem to have been right in this because the direct action 
resolution had been unanimously passed as earh\^ as 18th January in the All 
Pakistan All Muslim Parties Couvenlion in which the ulama of all schools of 
thought were present, thougli the form of directt action was decided upon 
later, and the point is that if Khwaja Nazira-ud-Din was clear in his mind that 
diiect action was undemoc*ratic and un-Islamic and against the best intoreBts 
of the country, wliy dwl he not publicly say so earlier when the ultimatum 
to resort to that action was given to^him by a deputation of the ulema that 
waited cm him on 22nd January. His long cemtinued parleys with the ulema 
were advertised in almost all tlie papers and created among the people the 
impression that he appreciated the viewpoint of the ulama. And even when 
he decided on the 27th of February t o reject the demands and arrest the vlama>, 
the reasons that he stated for the action taken by him were not made public. 
In faci the Punjab Government wore expressly directed not to disclose that 
(he views they wore directed to publicise were the views of the Central 
Government. Now wliat is the inference to bo drawn from the direction that 
the views of tlie Central Government were to be kept secret ? The inference 
can only be one—^the Central (government were not sure of their ground or they 
did not wish to be associated wdth a step t hat might turn oiit to be unpopular. 

This policy of indecision, hesitancy anrl vacillation which the Central 
Government pursued for several months had its repercussions on the situation 
in the Province. Of course law and order was fi Provincial subject but in situa¬ 
tions like these wlicro tJie whole population is seized with religious frenzy, some¬ 
thing more than a motion of legal and administrative mechanism is necessary, 
and this ‘something’ did not exist in tiic Punjab and was not thought of in 
Karaclij. The result, therefore, was that the storm continued brewing and 
when it burst it burst wdth fury. The proper time to stop it or be involved in it 
was when the threat of direct actio:i wixa communicated to Khwaja Nazim-ud- 
Din but lie seems to have taken it as an empty threiit or to have relied on his 
personal influence with the idama. 

Against Mr. Daultana the allegation in the written statements, oral evi¬ 
dence and arguments before us is that he engineered the agitation in a game of 
higher politics. Indeed Mr. Fazal Hahi at one time seemed to suggest that 
this game was being played by Mr. Daultana not only in domestic but in inter¬ 
national politics, the object being to throw out Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, set up 
a Central Government under Mr, Daultana’s own leadership and to convert 
Pakistan into a communistic stat(». We have carefully examined the 
evidence having a bearing on this part of the case but do not think Mr. Daultana 
could have had any object in starting or encouraging the agitation in its earlier 
stages. He had a comfortable position here and, bed of thorns as tibi© premier-* 
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ship of Pakistan is, we do not think that office could have held any attraction 
for him. Nor do we think that he was so ambitious as to have played a game 
of international politics over the issue of hhatm4-nvhnimvat. These possibilities 
appear to us to be somew'hat remote and relate to matters which are not 
capable of proof. Prom the very beginning he seems to have clearly realised that 
the storm was brewing and that it was bound to grow in volume and intensity. 
He was as anxious to avoid a head-on clash with the ulama as Khwaja Nazim-ud- 
IMn himself was. But while the latter relied on human ingenuit}*^ to discover 
some means to dissolve the impending storm, Mr. Daultana was sensible enough 
to judge that in such matters human ingenuity is not a very reliable factor to 
count on and that such problems are not solved by a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances. He knew that the storm was coming but he could not, like 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, feel that if he just buried his hmd in the sand, the 
storm would blow over. Having seen clear signs of the coming gale, the only 
course for him to keep out of it was, if "possible, to divert its course. 

Nor is there suffic ient evidence before us to hold that Mr, Daultana de¬ 
liberately started the movement or that before the All Muslim Parties Conven¬ 
tion of 13th July 1952 at Lahore he did anything to encourage it. Before ho 
appeared in this Court Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan had made two statements, 
one at his trial by a Special Military Court and the other in the form of a peti¬ 
tion to the present Chief Minister on 12th April, 1953. In both these he allegerl 
that Mr. Daultana, with whom he had fairly intimate relations, more than once 
instructed him to push the movement against the Central Government and to 
keep the Punjab Government out of it. In his statement before the Military 
Court ho had also referrred to a talk which Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari had with 
him and in the course of which Ansari had stated that Mr. Daultana had expres¬ 
sed his agreement with the anti-Ahmadi Y)ropaganda. In that very statement 
Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan had further stated that both Master Taj-ud-Din 
Ansari and Maulana Abul Hasanat had informed him that the hartal of 16th 
February at Lahore was to be organised and made successful under instructions 
from ‘‘the people in power”. 

Maulana Daud Ghaznavi also had made similar allegations against Mr. 
Daultana in a statement before a military officer. He had said there that once 
Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan had told them that Mr. Daultana had promised funds 
for the movement and that on another occasion some leaders including Maulana 
Abul Haisanat and Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari had informed him that they in¬ 
tended to start the movement in Karachi and on being asked the reason there¬ 
of had alleged that the direct action movement could not be started in Lahore 
unless they consulted the Chief Minister. Maulana Daud Ghaznavi had further 
mentioned in that statement that the view expressed by Maulana Abul 
Hasanat and Master Taj-ud-Din Ansari was later confirmed by Maulana Akhtar 
Ali Khan during the meetings of the Majlis-i-Amal and that Maulana Akhtar 
Ali Khan in a subsequent meeting of the Majlis-i-Amal had admitted that Mr. 
Daultana had promised to him that nobody would be arrested in the Punjab for 
taking part in the anti-Ahmadi movement. 

In the inquiry Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan was questioned by us about 
his talk with Mr. Daultana and he denied it. His previous statement before 
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the Military Court is not therefore substantive evidence. The remaining por- 
tions of Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan’s and Maulana Daud Ghaznavi’s statements 
all refer to hearsay and are therefore completely inadmissible. The other 
evidence against Mr. Baultana is contained in the statement of Maulana Amin 
Ahsan Islahi and a letter written by Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi. But 
neither the statement nor the letter is anything more than opinion which must 
be ruled out as irrelevant. We cannot, therefore, act upon anyone of these pieces 
of evidence. In the same way the evidence of Dr. Inayat Ullah Salimi that 
Maulana Ghulam Ghaus Sarhaddi had once given out that the movement had 
the support of Mr. Daultana is inadmissible hearsay while his furthi r state* 
ment that the public inferred from the activities of the Muslim Leaguers in 
Sheikhupura that the movement had the support of the Government is 
merely irrelevant opinion. 

Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din has deposed that Mr. Daultana wanted to control 
the Centre in the appointment of the representative of the Punjab in the 
Central Government. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din gained this impression only after 
differences between h’m and Mr. Daultana had arisen in regard to the parity 
proposal which the Basic Principles Committee had recommended. The report 
of the Basic Principles Committee was published sometime in December and, 
therefore, it is obvious that before the publication of that report Mr. Daultana 
could not possibly have this object in view. After the publication of the re¬ 
port a Punjab versus Bengal issue arose in an acute form over the parity question, 
the Punjab view being represented by Mr. Daultana and the Bengal view by 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din. The issue almost assumed the form of a personal dis¬ 
pute between these two gentlemen, Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din states that Mr. 
Daultana had signed the report of the Basic Principles Committee which had 
proposed parity, while Mr. Daultana’s case is that he never gave his unqualified 
assent to that proposal and that he signed the Basic Principles Committee’s 
Report subject to a note of dissent written by him. Whatever may be the 
actual position, and the document is not before us to find which version is true, 
,^here is no doubt about the fact that after the publication of the report, Mr. 
Daultana took a strong stand in favour of the Punjab view and mobilised public 
opinion in its favour. EJbiwaja Nazim-ud-Din’s own case is that when he visited 
the Punjab to gauge public opinion on this issue, the several deputations 
which waited on him were briefed and instructed by Mr. Daultana himself and 
that the arguments urged before him by each deputation were identical, hav- 
ing been written in exactly the same words. He alleges that all these written 
briefs wore provided to the several deputations by Mr. Daultana himself. It is. 
therefore, clear that there was a tussle over this issue between Khwaja Nazim- 
ud-Din and Mr. Daultana, and it is quite possible that Mr. Daultana might have 
thought that if he succeeded in displacing ELhwaja Nazim-ud-Din, the Punjab’s 
chances of getting out of the parity proposal might improve and that with this 
object he might have, with a more easy conscience, attempted to involve 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din in trouble in order to do away with his opposition. 
But, as we have already pointed out, the policy to divert the movement to 
Karachi had been adopted by Mr. Daultana long before the publication of the 
Basic Principles Committee’s Report, and there is no evidence before us that 
after the publication of that report he gave any direction in the matter to 
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the ul^ama or the organisers of the movement to intensify their activities. The 
ukmia had already hart several interviews with Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din before 
the publication of the report and their subsequent activities in Karachi, 
including the passing of the direct action resolution and the delivery of the 
ultimatum, were merely the outcome of a course of action whi(^h they had 
already^decided upon. 

The above (jonclusions do not contradict our finding recorded while deal • 
ing with the case against the Mvislim League that after the All Mulsim Parties 
Convention at Lahore, and more particularly after the Muslim League’s re¬ 
solution of 27th July, Mr. Daultana’s policy eonsistently was to divert the 
course of the movement tow ards Karachi, so f hat the Punjab may be saved from 
its ravages. Tliat finding is based on the terms of the Tvcague resolution itself, 
Mr. Tlaultana's own s])ee(iu‘S iiurtuding his statement of 6th March 1963 the 
effect of w'hich has been fully discussed above under “Muslim League*’, numerous 
articles in the press, Mir Niir Ahmad,'Director of Public Relations’ activities, 
anrl other (irciimstaiitial evidence. Jn liis ( videiiet* Khwaja Kcazim-ud-Din 
has used a very apt simile wrtiile complaining that Mr. Daultana wished him 
“to hold the baby” If the demands he compared to a baby, the whole sub¬ 
ject of responsibility cfui be put into a single sentciict' and that is that the Ahrar 
gave birth to a baby and offered it to the nUmun for adoption who agreed to father 
it, and t'lat anticipating that the baby would cause mischief if it grew up in the 
Province, Mr. Daultana cast it on a canal, dug with the assistance of Mir Nur 
Ahmiui and watered by the press and Mr. Daultana himself, to flow dowm 
Moses—like to Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din who in the apparent good looks of 
the baby noticed a frown and something imlcfinably sinister* and tlu^rcdbre 
refusing to tak<^ it in his lap threw it away, with the result that the baby 
kicked and raised up a row which enveloped the Province of its birth and 
threw both Khwaja Nazim-ud- Din and Mr. Daultana out of office. The baby 
is still alive and waiting for some- one to pick it up. And in the (iod-gifted 
State of Pakistan there are careers for everybody—political brigands, 
adv(;nturers, Non-Entities. The only two persons who have denied such 
careers for thejnselves before us are Khan Sardar Bahadur Khan, the 
Communications Minister, and Mr. Hamid Nizami, the editor of the 
'Nawa-i-Waqf. They have repudiated the baby, with all its (‘onsequences. 



PART VI 

[ ADEQUACY OR OTHCAWISE OF NEASURES 
TAKEN BY CIVIL AUTHORITIES TO 
MEET THE SITUATION. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY. 
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Tho witnosflOB. 


This part deals particularly with the adequacy or otherwise of the 
measures taken by the civil authorities to meet the agitation, but is by its very 
nature bound up with the circumstances leading to the imposition of Martial 
Law on the 6th of M .rch 1953. Here and there it may be difficult to avoid 
references even to the “Responsibility” section, for the transaction is one, and 
water-tight compartments are neither possible nor advisable. 

We are dealing with tho evidence and conduct of persons who have held 
or still hold eminent positions in the political or official life 
of the country. With some we may have personal friend¬ 
ship, for others we have admiration, whether for their astuteness, iuteriigence 
or sincerity of purpose. It would, therefore, bo embarrassing tor us to give 
expression to pronounced views about them with the insolent confidence of a 
demagogue. Where there is a conflict in evidence and the matter is not Im¬ 
portant, we prefer to say that it is unnecessary to pronounce ]udgm.5nc. Whore 
the matter is important, we should Acrely say it is proved or not proved. 
Then, again, it should be clear that we are examining the administrative 
machinery as a whole, and not the conduct of any particular authority. That 
conduct will become relevant only to the extent that it has a oearing on the 
functioning of tho machine. It is only where a particular officer voluntarily 
takes upon himself a greater burden than the situation warrants, as in the case 
of the District Magistrate of Lahore, that it should be necessary to see whether 
the burden has been discharged. It is only where an officer has allowed 
extrnnecus considerations to influence his policy, as the Director of Public 
Relations appears to have done, that bis conluct should be individually 
scrutinized. 

The majority of witnesses gave evidence with tho realization that they 
were being examined by intelligent persons, and that 
T }io same. ^ moral offence to insult intelligence. We are grateful 

to them. We were particularly struck by the sincerity of purpose which 
inspired Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din. Not all people may agree with his views, but 
at times, when he was speaking, ho scintillated flashes of a light “ that never 
was on sea or land”. Some few of the witnesses were not so frank. We are 
not grateful to them, but realizing as we do that habit is second nature, we can 
be indulgent. Evasiveness and prevarication are vices more distasteful to a 
court of law than an error of judgment in a riotous situation, and our advice 
to these gentlem n is to re-adjust their mental equipment. 

And this is indeed the main object of our exertions. Whatever may have 
been the intention of Government in directing this inquiry, it has given us 
an opportunity to ask our officers, on whom lies the burden of administration, 
to bear this burden in the traditions of the steel-frame, when we saw the erect 
figure of a district officer in the middle of an excited processi n, a soft smile on a 
firm mouth, determination written on his face. We are particularly anxious 
to address ourselves to these gentlemen because the politician is, and ought 
to be, the judge’s despair, and what is meat for the one is poison for the otlier. 
A strong administrative service is God’s own boon to people—and a boon unto 
the Government also, if tho Government is that of the people. You will re¬ 
member that it was the presence of three or four “stout fellas” in Karachi be¬ 
longing to the services that saved the boat from capsizing. 
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We can start with facts which are axiomatic. The maintenance of law 

. ^ and order is the duty of the provincial government and the* 
Difforonce between . / ^ ^ 

“ Law ’• primary concern of every civilized government, irrespec- 

•*Ord<^r”. tive of every other consideration. But law and order 

are two different terms, and a person ma}^ make a speech or write a pamphlet 

which offends the law but which does not lead to disorder. A government 

w^oulcl, therefore, bo failing in half of its duty if it ignores such a speech on the 

ground, for instance, that although a month has passed since the speech was made 

or the pamphlet written, nothing untoward has happened. It is overlooked 

that this attitude offends the majesty of law and gradually comes to breed 

contempt in the minds of the speakers, writers and a multitude of readers. It 

was partly by reason of this cultivated frame of mind that humiliating 

challenges were delivered to authority. Since this ultimately recoils on the 

“order” situation, it is well for the administrator to bear in mind that people 

should be disciplined to keep within the'bounds of law. 


In the provincial sphere, the Chief Minister, Mian Mumtaz Muhammad 
Khan Daultana, was the Minister in charge of Law and 
QrJor otricris. Order, and he was assisted by the Chief Secretary, the 

Home Secretary, the Inspector-General of Police and the 
Deputy Inspector-General of the C. I. D. According to the Rules of 
Business, the Chief Secretary is in charge of “ public tranquillity”, and for 
other police matters including the administration of the Public Safety Act, 
the secretariat work is dealt with by the Home Secretary, who acts as the 
Chief Secretary’s assistant in the sphere of law and order. All important cases 
relating to law and order pass through the Chief Secretary, who is also the head 
of the political branch of the C. I. D. The Inspector-General is Joint Secretary 
in the Home Department and in charge of internal defence. The D. I. G. 
(C. I. D.), is responsible for the provincial intelligence organisation and assists 
both the government and the district officers. He marks x)aper8 about political 
matters direct to the Chief Secretary or Home Secretary, according to tho 
subject, but in resj)ect of crirniiinl matters through the Inspector-GoneraL 
The collection of intelligence is the responsibility of the (h 1.1), a nd the District 
Security Staff, the latter being under the Superintendent of Police, and tho 
two work in collaboration. In Lahore particularly, intelligence is collected 
mainly by the provincial C. I, 1). The District Magistrate is the head of the 
criminal administration of the district and is responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order. The police force in a district is under the general control and 
direction of the District Magistrate. 


Through the courtesy of Government, we had the benefit of over a 
hundred of the C. I. D. files relating to the Majlis-i-Ahrar 
\h^T^\e Socrcta^ OF kindred matters, and we have studied quite a number 
jT./ War the burd<m. ® ^ them from covcr to cover. What we saw was that when 
a matter came up before the D. I. G. (C. I. D.), he generally 
marked it to the Home Secretary, but that on a few occasions the Inspector- 
General and on still fewer occasions the Chief Secretary also wrote. It has 
not been clear to us how far in })ractice the Inspector-General and the Chief 
Secretary ceme into He picture, but tho burden seems to be carried by the* 
Home Secretary and the D. I. G* 
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Mr. Daultana’s 
plo» : policy of finr- 
noMS. Ofli< or a leKpoii- 
sihle for (i( t niln. 


As we understand the case, the Chief MiniHter lays down tlie policy^ 
and the Secretaries work out the details. But Mr. Daultana 
-^hiof himf=olf admits—and lliis sliould he borne in mind when 

^ examininjjc the policy in action—that it would be his duty 

to interfere if a glaring case of inaction came to his notic^e. 

Mr. Daultana’s plea is that so far as the law and order position went, 
liis policy was one of finnnoss, and tliat he liad done nothing 
contrary to the advice of his officeis. fn other words, if 
in the working out of details any infirmity is detected, 
the responsibility will be tliat of tlie officers. He further 
says that the law and order situation was made difficult 
by tJio appearance of a now ]ilienomenon on the ])olitical 
horizon, a plienomenon which affected the entire country and which consequent¬ 
ly could he adjudicated upon by ilic^Centre alone. Under the Britisli rule, 
since Muslims were fighting a political battle on many fronts, nominal unity 
with tliose calling themselves Muslims was nec'essary. With the emergence 
of Pakistan as a national state of Muslims, the concept of “millut** captured 
the imagination in jireference to or country. 

After the jiassing of the Objectives Resolution, it was 
not open to anybody to say that- religious issues were 
not relevant to a political discussion of the countrj’^’s future. 
The Alirar had no doubt a disreputable past, but they 
were clever enough to select- a religious issue out of their 
old armoury, and the main body of Ulama made a common 
cause with tliem, partly by way of a reaction to the 
Jahangir Park meeting of the Ahmadis, held in Karachi on the Hth and 18th 
of May 1952, und presided over by Cli. Zafnillah Khan (He does not say that 
it was the Ahrar who made common <*ause with the Ulama). Several olfort-s 
were made to obtain from the Centre a declaration of firm policy in respect 
of t-lie three Demands, but Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, anxious 
Centro avuidotl c'lash to avoid what ho termed “a head-on clash’* with the Ulama, 
With V ama. always remained indetermined, canied on negotiations 

with the Ulama. right up to the end, and in the last resort counted on a re¬ 
ference to the Ulama of the entire Muslim world. There were indications that 
he favoured acceptance of the Demands: The Basic 
favoured accoptanc© Principles Committee recommended, with his approval, 
of DomandB. ^ Committee of Ulama should have a virtual veto 

on the working of the Legivslature : he carried on direct negotiations with the 
Majlis-i-Amal on terms of perfecd equality : tlie communique of 16th August. 
1952, admonishing Ministers and officials against abusing official position for 
the propagation of religious d.octrines, was clearly directed against the Ahmadis: 
Ch. Zafrullah Khan, a Minister of the Central Government, was being im¬ 
pudently abused in the press and on the platform, but no action was taken. 

Although Muslim Leaguers in general regarded the issue as a religious 
one, and could not detac^h tliemselves from its emotional 
Muslim Lcogu© Covin- appeal, Mr. Daultana persuaded them in the Council meet¬ 
ings of the 26th and 27th July 1952 to refrain from resolv- 


Ooncopt of “millat*’ 
in PakiHtan guv© 
tliingH a difr<n©nt 
floiuplexion. 

Abrar raised a niligi- 
o\iK isBue. 


cil, 26t,h July, 1952 : 
Mr. Daultana'a atti 


•tude. 


ing that the Alimadis should be declared a minority, as a 
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provincjal orgaiiizaiion was not competent to decide matters which fell 
withm the jiiriKLiclion of (he Central Council and the AKFombly. He made 
it clear to them, however, that whatever be the decision of the Centre, it was 
the duty of the province to preKcrve law and order and protect life and 
property. (C. & M. Gazette, 28th July, 1952). 

Next, he made his views clear to the j)ro-League papers in July, 1952, 

and thcireafter the “Ehsan’', the “Afacj” and the “Ma^hribi 

Attitude ot pro- Pakistan” blacked out sectarian propaganda. The fourth 
Lougue papers. * i cr^ 

])ro-Leagiie jiajjcr, the “Zamintlar”, was in the good books 
of the Centre and received numerous fa\ ours from that quarter. 


Last but not least, (continues Mr. Daultana) adequate administrative 
action was taken against sectarian meetings. Both 
Action flgnuist jy macU and AhraP meetings wcie banned in June 1952, 

resulting in vicious propaganda that the Government was 
interfering with mosques. For when the Imn was im])OSod, the Ahrar held 
meetings in mosques. Soim prosecutions were launch.ed nevertheless and some 
persons convicted, with fruitful results; the Ahrar brought a deputation on 
the 19th July 1952, and later published a statement that it was not their inten¬ 
tion to resort to violence and that they would help Government in maintain¬ 
ing law and order. On this assurance Mi'. Daultana withdrew the ban and the 
prosecutions, and released the convicts. 


He maintains that it was not possible for him to take unilateral action 
against the Ahrar for the preservation of law and order. 
n!^*po8^l)le Firstly, it might have resulted in a conflict of j)olicy with 

the Centre or the provinces. Secondly, afler the 8th 
of August, 1952, when it was decided at the Karachi meeting of the Cabinet 
Ministers, Chief Ministers and Governors to avoid direct clash with the Ulama 
and to exert personal influeme, it was not left open to take action. Lastly, 
it was not a particularly had situation in the beginning of 1953 : the outbreaks 
of June and Julj^ 1952 lia( • been conti oiled, the Ahrar bad given an undertaking 
and the Centre was negotiating with the Ulama. 


In respect of the agitation itself, Mr. Daultana's view was that the 
Khatm-i-iiubuw'ivat doctrine was a sacred tenet of Islam 
Khatm i-niibuwivat: Ahmadis were non-Muslims. It was accentuated 

Ahmad I fomttical 

temloricies. by the “exclusive, separatist, uncompromising and 

fanatical tendenc ies” of the Ahmadis themselves. The 
Ahrar took advantage of it to redeem lost power and credit. Nevertheless, the 
movement was inopportune at a time when the country was faced with internal 
and external danger. View’cd in international context, it was a highly debat¬ 
able issue and weighty arguments, political and practical, could bo urged 
against it. Above all, any movement which arouscjd sc^ctsrijin bitterness was 
frauglit with grave consequences. 

But, in short, “we could not control the effect without checking its 

cause”. 
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KhvE^aja Nazim-ud-Din agreed that Mr. Daiiltana pressed the Centre 
for a decision, but that ho did so in order that responsi* 
should shift to the Centre. He told oven the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly in March 1953, that the agitation 
Agitation directocl to appeared to have been prompted by power riolitics. He 

Contr<i by tho r>ro- i • , a • . i . r 

vinco, denied that in tho August conference at Karachi there 

was any decision that direct clash with Ulama was to be 
avoided: tho general trend of tho discussion was that the best way to meet the 
situation was to adopt the principles enunciated in tho communique of 14th 
August , which, if given effect to jiropcrly, would remove tho root cause of the 
trouble which was the grievance that religious propaganda was carried on under 
official patronage. This communique, ho maintained, defined tho attitude 
of tho Centre to the Demands. As regards the Ularaa, since 
^ atttiude wa« approach to the Demands had always been that they 
wore impracticable, it should have given to the Ulama 
an impression that they were unacceptable. It is true that he never rejected 
them finally, but he advised the Ulama not to press them and told them that 
human ingenuity surely ought to be able to devise a solution without accepting 
or rejecting the Demands, He further told them it was no part of the duties 
of the Government to declare a section of the population as a minority. Tliat 
was the function of tho Constituent Assembly. He adds that he himself was 
not prepared to have the Ahmadis declared a minority, but that he was not 
prepared to tell the Ulama so, as that would have resulteii in a “head-on clash” 
with them which he wished to avoid. He did tell them, however, that it was 
not in the interest of tho country to press tho Demands and very difficult to 
accept them, that even in the Constitutional document it would not be easy to 
evolve a dcjfiriition of the term “Muslim” which w^ould debar the Ahmadis and 
same time not debar any other section. 


His own belief was that if ninety per cent of the Ulama agree that a 
believer in Mirza Ghiilam Ahmad was a kafir, or that he should be stoned to 
death, ha would bow his head to the decision. But the fatwa of kufr does not 
necessarily turn a community into a noa-Musfim minority. 
Fatwa of kufr \ its basis of the Demands has, therefore, no connection 

with the demand for an Islamic state, Fatwas of kujf 
have been quite a feature of Islam since tho Four Caliphs, 
but they have never resulted in the denial of civic rights to the individuals or 
classes against whom the decree w^as made. This is very comforting indeod, 
in a state where fatwas are likely to become as necessary as guns and butter. 
Tho last remark is our own. 


Khwaja Nazim-iid-Diu agreed tiiat he had not advised Mr. Daultana 
to restrain the Ulama from publicly expressing their reli- 
Ho Uhxnia gioiis belief, for this would have meant interference with 

nxprt Bsion freedom of expression. But ho added that liberty of 

expression did not moan licence, and when tho speakers started going l)e3^ond 
the limits, if the Punjab Government had made judicious 
But nothconcc. of sections 153-A and 295-A of tho Penal Code, the 

situation would not have deteriorated to the extent that even if the Ulama 
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bad wished to back out of ‘'Direct Action/^ they had not the courage of 
doing BO for fear of public opinion. 

Since Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din agrees that ho wished to avoid a clash 
with the Ulama, the question whether at the conference of 
August 1952, any decision to avoid a clash was taken losee 
importance. Two of Mr. Daultana's own witnesses, 
8ardar Abdur Rab Nishtar and Khan Sardar Bahadur Khan—the only wit¬ 
nesses who were questioned as to the conference of August— 
nothing, however, in support of Mr. Daultana. 
The former said that when j>rovincial representatives were 
questioned as to their views, Khan Abdul Qayytim showed reluctance over the 
use of force, as it would react on his province, while Mr. Daultana was of the 
opinion that if the Centre took a definite decision that the movement should be 
put down, then Avitli some effort the Punjab Government wouki be able suc¬ 
cessfully to tackle the situation. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtsr could not say 
whether the Prime Minister expressed anf viewer that any formal decision was 
taken, but that the consensus of opinion was that the movement should not 
be putdown by force. That was Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din’s attitude also, 
generally; he did not seem to be in favour of the Demands, but at the same 
time he did not wish to use force to suppress public opinion. 

Khan Sardar Bahadur Khan said Mr. Daultana had urged the Centra) 

Government to take a clear and unequivocal decision, and 

Sardar Bahadur place tho administrative machinery in the Punjab 

Khan. 

on a stronger wicket . The Government would, m that 
ease, mobilise its political machinery—^tho Muslim I^ieague and the press—^to 
educate the public. 

Mr. Chundrigar, another of Mr. Daultana^s witneesee, was not questioned 
in respect of this meeting. 

This evidence does not negative Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din’s assertion 
that the conference regarded the communique of the 14th 
Kh. Nazim-ud-I)in*s August to be tho best solution of the matter. Sardar 
mont not Rab, who, under the Prime Minister’s direction, 

VAfi ^ 

prepared the draft of tho communique, states that 
although it was not prepared at this conference, it possibly 
resulted from the deliberations of the conference. There must be some meaning 
in Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din’s unhesitant denial that the conference decided to 
avoid a head-on clash with tho XTlama. If this was not what the conference 
decided, then Mr. Daultana’s plea that after the 8th of August 1952, it was 
not loft open to him to take action, loses force. And if the Conference resulted 
Oommuniquf'ofHth in the communique of 14th August, the communique 
August, 1952. acquires fresh importance. It was an effort at "canaliza¬ 

tion”—an expression which will become familiar at a later stage—and should 
have given an insight into Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din’s mind. 
Should hav m i Akhtar AH Khan, editor of tho Zaraindar, who 

Kh. Nazim- ud-Diu*H deputation to Karachi, made a triumphant an- 

Attitude cloar . nouncement on or about the second of August 1952, that 

the Central Government would accept some of the 
Demands on the 14th August, and received a baffling 
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answer in the contents of the communique. Kh. Nazim-ud-DIn denies that 
4Wiy promise was made by him beyond the statement that ho would deal with 
the subject in his Pakistan Day speech. Here, again, Mr. Daultana has made 
a statement which his counsel has not tried to put to other witnesses; that 
the Central Minislers told Kh. Nazim-ud-Din that he should not have given an 
undertaking to M. Akhtar Ali Khan but that if he had done so he should make 
up his mind to fulfil it. “Tt was decided, however that a clear pronouncement 
of policy Mas not possible or politic and that we should avoid the issue by some 
sort of a SO]) to the people and that sop was the issue of the communiejne”. Mr. 
Daultana does not oxpLain how the Ministcjrs climbed down from their lofty 
insistence that Kh. Nazim-ud-Din should fulfil his promise, loan evasive com¬ 
munique making no reference to the Demands. We would, therefore, take 
the communique at. its face value and hold that if, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
pectations raised by the Zamindar, Kh. Nazim-ud-Din addressed himself, not 
to the Demands, but to what he regar(fed as the root cause, he could not have 
possessed any overflowing enthusiiism for the Demands, and if the IJlama had 
any hopes of him, then we all liope for Heaven. 


We do not know what enduring good Mr. Daultana’s counsel obtained 
Effort of o< irmimJ. from Mr. Anwar Ali*s statement that the non-contradict!on 
q’l© not material. announcement in the Zamindar* had raised hopes in 

the public mind. If the communique had given birth to any widespread 
riots the raising of hopes for a short period of twelve days would have 
been an argument worth attending to. Nor do we understand the further, 
but more or less contradictory, statement of Mr. Anwar Ali that the 
communique itself created an impression among the Ahrar and their 
friends that their view-point had been partially accepted and that further 
concessions would be made. If that communique pleased the Ahrar, then, 
on the one hand, Kh. Nazim-ud-Din's effort at “canalization” was successful, 
and on the other, the hopes raised earlier by the ‘Zamindar’ were not dashed 
to the ground. After all, it was not the intention of Kh. Nazim-ud-Din to see 
that in no circumstances were the Ahrar overjoyed with any act of Govern¬ 
ment. To the extent to which the Ahrar’s grievances appeared genuine, it was 
open to Kh. Nazim-ud-Din, and very necessary, in fact, to take preventive steps, 
Kh. Nazim-ud-Din does not deny that Mr. Daultana pressed for a deci¬ 
sion from time to time. The second occasion arose at 
ffir Murree on the 26th of August 1952 and the third occa¬ 

sion, according to him, after the Dacca session of the 
Muslim League in October. Ljxstly, the matter was revived on the 16th or 
17th February 1953, when Kh, Nazim-ud-Din visited Lahore. It was then 
that Kh. Nazim-ud-Din told him he w a.s not prepared to take iij) a head-on 
fight with the Uama, 

Mr. Chundrigar, who w^as a witness of the talks at Murree and 
Lahore, states in respect of the former that both he 
and Mr. Daultana impressed upon the Prime Minister 
the necessity of defining the Centre’s attitude and 
announcing it, because the Muslim League and other sober sections of 
the people could not carry on any counter-publicity so long as the attitude 
of the Central Government was not known, and that the situation was likely to 
deteriorate. He replied that he would discuss the matter with the Ulama after 


Mr. Chaundrigar’s ovi< 
donee 
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Sardar Abdur Hfib Nislitar’s return fjvmi [dlgi image and then formulate 
a policy. He aimed at evolving a formula acceptable to all and getting it 
endorsed by the Pakistan Muslim League Council. In reply to a question by 
us, Mr. Chundrigar admitted tliat the Prime Minister had said, “without refer¬ 
ence to these demands”, that if a cpiestion of law and order arose, it would be 
for the Provincial Covernmont to tackle it, “but he did admit that enunciation 
of the Central Government’s policy one way or the other or the indecision of 
the Central Government would affect the law and order position”. 

Then, says Mr. Chundrigar, on the 16th February 1953 there were fur¬ 
ther takes and the Prime Minister said he was hopeful of negotiations with the 
Vlima of various schools, and, relying on a difference of pinion between them, 
expected some of them to forbear from supporting “direct action”, which, 
therefore, might not materialise. In the event of failure, he intended to call a 
conference of the llhm f of the entire Muslim world. 

Mr. Fazal Ilahi, counsel for the Punjab Government, suggested to the 
witness that on 26th August at Murree the Prime Minister was of the view that 
though the demands wore not acceptable, if such a declaration were made, it 
would afford opportunity to the agitators to excite the masses. The reply 
was that ‘lie did not express any such view on the 26th August. In my pre¬ 
sence this view was (xpressed by him for the first time on 16th February 1953 
in Lahore”. 

The question put by us in respect of Kh. Nazim-ud-Din’s attitude to law 
and order and the question put by Mr. B'azal Ilahi in 
Two importimt points respect of liis attitude to the demands bring out two very 
ov^ important features of Kh. Nazim-ud-Din’s defence, but 
if they are not read as supplementary to Mr. Chundrigar’s 
version of the meetings of the 26th August and the 16th February as given by 
him in answer to the questions of Mr. Daultana’s counsel, the impression 
one gets is that Kh, Naziin-ud-Din was thinking of the Vluma only 
and of nothing else. If these questions had not been put, we were likely to 
form an incomplete view of his conduct. It is true that the Ularna occupied 
his mind a great deal, but these answers show that he was also alive to the 
law and order situation and that he had communicated to the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment his views about the dem«and.s at least on the 16th of February. It 
that be true, what was it that the Provincial Government wanted to know 
when on the 21 at of February 1953, under the C3iief Secretary’s signature, 
a letter was sent to the Ministry of Interior requesting it to “enunciate the 
firm policy that the 3 ’ want to adopt w»th reference to these demands”, as such 
enunciation “will considerably strengthen their hands”? 


At one stage of his statement. Mr. Daultana’s grievance was that Kh, 
Nazim-ud-Din followed a y>olicy of concession to the 
Conce=»HioT) t(» rhma Vlarna^ in order that ho might utilise them on other fronts, 
for uitinorubjoctp. <»j p(,ijcy was to concentrate attention entirely 

on the religious issues so that by this concentration, and 
by obtaining v/ide popularity, he might get through many other pro¬ 
visions (of constitution-making) such as parity and the language issue, 
* *** * T have no reasons to doubt his religious sincerity”, (This 
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was said in explanation to a Court question) “I tliink lie was exploiting re¬ 
ligious susceptibilities for his own political ends. It w s a happy position 
that both his religious convictions and his politics ran in the same direction.’^ 
In that case, it would bo unfair to say that he Mas making any concession to 
the Ulania for ulterior motives. But Mr. Daultana’s counsel was on firmer 
ground when he questioned Kh. Nazim-ucl-IIin on his religious belicds in rela¬ 
tion to the conception of an Islamic State, the object apparently being to show 
how profoundly his politics were influenced by thcjse beliefs. According to 
Kh. Nazim-ud-Din, tlm Qaid-i-Azam himself had an 
Kh. Nazim.ud-Din’s Islamic Constitution for his ideal: Pakistan, in fact, 
conce pt of an Islamic t)een achieved on this assurance. He did not accept 

*' the suggestion that it was the Qaid-i-Azam's view to have in 

Pakistan a single nation consisting of Muslims and non- 
Muslims, with equal rights of citizenship, because, if iliat had been his view, 
he would not have advised tins roor^nisation of the Muslim League. When 
he was reminded that in his address to the Constituent Assembly on the 11th 
August, 1947, the Qaid-i-Azam had hoped that “in course of time, Hindus would 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious 
sense, because that is the personal faith of each individual, but in the political 
sense as citizens of the State’*, he frankly said this was not his view of religion 
or of an Islamic State. He also admitted that in the interim report of the 
Basic Principles Committee about the future constitutional set-up submitted 
during the life of Khan Liaqat Ali Khan, the picture presented was not that of 
a religious State. The present report, he added, had resulted from long dis¬ 
cussions held w^ith the Ulama in the company of three other Ministers, Sardar 
Abdnr Kab Nishtar being one of them. In short, the atmosphere in which the 
present report was born was one of austere religiosity, 
roligiou^ How" w^as it possible for a Government so thoroughly 

steeped in religion to reject the demands? 




There is force in this argument, and in the absence of other circumstances 
it could well have been said that Kh. Nazim-ud-Din gave 
W'fuit impr(\s!r;i(>n lip impression that he might accept the demands in good 
gavu to Dlaina: time. But some of the Ulama who waited on him in depu¬ 

tations have made statements before us which convince us 
that his attitude ouglit to have been clear to an intelligent person. 
Maulana Murtaza Ahmad Khan Maikash saw him twice, on tlie 13th 
and loth of August, 1952, with three or four other persons, 
aiiitinji Maikash demand relating to the declaration of 

Ahnmdis as a minority was within the sphere of the Constituent Assembly, 
We asked him whether, as leader of the Assembly, he would or would not raise 
that question. He said that he would consider this matter". In regard to 
Ch. Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, “he finally expressed his opinion that he would 
not take any action in the matter". As regards the removal of Ahmadis from 
key-posts, he said that the case would have to be “j)rcsented" to him by the 
deputation—whatever that might mean—and that he would then consider it 
sympathetically. But at the same time he asked them whether they had seen 
the press communique of 14th August. In other w^ords, that should have been 
enough. 
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In fact, if Maulana Abul Hasanat is to be believed, that is exactly whai 
Kh. Nazim*ud-Din said. “We again asked him whether 
Ma ilan I Abul Government had taken any decision in respect of the three 
Ha«nnat. demands. He enquired from us if we had seen the press 

communique issued by the Central Government to the effect that Ministers 
and Government officers were not to indulge in sectarian and religious propa¬ 
ganda. We said that we had seen the aforesaid communique as well as Ch. 
Muhammad Zafriillah Khan’s observations in regard to it. Kh. Nazim*ud-Din 
then said tliat the action taken by the Government, namely, the publication 
of the communi(iiic, should satisfy us. We said that the communique had 
nothing to do with the demands that we had presented to him”. 

Four or five months later, Maulana Abul Hasanat again met him, this 
time with Mauhxna Akhtar Ali Khan and some others. 
Maulana Abul must have been in December 1952, because there 

was a subsequent Aeeting in January. Khwaja Nazim- 
ud-Din then told the deputation that “he had given a good deal of thought to 
the matter and had arrived at the result that it was difficult for him to 
concede the demands’". In January, he told them that “if he removed Chaudhii 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan from the Cabinet, Pakistan would not get a grain 
of wheat from America”. After they had heard this, they said nothing about 
the other two demands. 

Maulana Abdul Haamid Badayuni met him in with five other members of 
Maulan ’ liaUavuni Central Majlis-i-Amal on or after 18th January 1953» 

hut his evidence is not very convincing, though clear enough 
for an inference. According to him, the Prime Minister had expressed himself 
as being unable to remove Ch. Muhammad Zafrullah Khan because of his im¬ 
portance in the w^ater dispute between India and Pakistan and of the food situa¬ 
tion, but as regards the main question, he was prepared to consider it. Asked 
why the Council had started “direct action” if on the main question the 
Prime Minister was accommodating, the Maulana replied that the answer to 
the other two demands was not satisfactory. On six or seven previous occa¬ 
sions the Prime Minister had promised to concede the Demands, “but that we 
should w^ait”. The witness’s impression, however, was that “apart from 
any other obligation, he was not willing to concede them”, 

Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din himself does not claim that he clearly told 
the Ularaa at any time that he was not prepared to declare 
Ahmadis a minority. This was because ho wished 
to avoid a “head on” clash. No one asked him what a 


^*hea i on” dish exao ly mens, butw ^ suppjse the idea conveyed by it is this. 
If you tell a man you arc not going to accept his demand for something and that 
he can go to the more blazing of the two estates to which people are trans¬ 
ferred hereafter, it fires him with infinitely more enthusiasm for what he regards 
as his mission than when you express sympathy with his point of view but 
regret that it is not possible for you to oblige him or that you have overwhelm¬ 
ing difficulties. In such cases you arc always willing to give further thought 
to the matter, but if that overflow of good-will which should characterise the 
utterances of a true public man leads any person to any sort of paradise, it 
•cannot be the paradise of a wise man. 
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At another stage of his statement, Mr. Daultana contended that the 
policy of the Centro was one of drift. That would not indi- 
Policy of drift. cate any intention, but lack of the power of decision. 

But if the Centre is drifting in its own sphere, does it not 
stir provincial leadership to a stronger realization of its duty to save it¬ 
self from the drift? We are not thinking of that excej)tional type of leader¬ 
ship which rises to the surface in an hour of emergency. We are considering 
the common run of man, somewhat above the average, who can, by the exer¬ 
cise of commonsenso and industry, help a lame donkey to its destination. Air. 
Daultana replied that he could devise no better way of saving his own govern¬ 
ment from drift because it was clearly indicated in the Karachi conference of 
August 1952 and subsequently that the demands and the speeches, so long as 
they kept within law, could not be prohibited. To the last minute lie was 
not certain the that Prime Minister wo jld not conceclethe Demands. The object 
of the negot ations with the Ulamn appeared to be to persuade the leaders not 
to press the demands as an immediate objective. If this is the impression 
that Mr. Daultana received from the Prime Minister’s conduct, it is unfortu¬ 
nate; but the party concerned, the Ulnna, had a vtuy different impresssion. It 
was not a mere impression in their case: they heard it straight from the man 
riama of nogr)tia- Concerned. Consequently, there could be but one object in 
negotiating— to persuade the Vitwa to yield, r ither than to 
displease them by a blunt answer. Further, although it is ti^iie that the Prime 
Minister advocated liberty of expression, particularly of religious thought, his 
contention is that the speeches did not keep within the law; nevertheless they 
were not muzzled. It will be found in due course that this contention is not 
gratuitous. 


The argument that the Prime Minister’s injunction to avoid clash with 
the lllanta resulted in failure to take action in the provincial 
*^1favou”r sphere assumes that the llhmo. were a set of rowdy and 
violence. abusive fanatics who preached violence and revelled in the 

sight of blood. Perhaps they will not deny being called 
fanatics, but not one of them was prepared to admit before us that he did not 
condemn violence. Maulana Maikash, who argued the ease of the Ulama with 
remarkable vigour, condemned all abusive utterances made by petty lea¬ 
ders, notwithstanding his own fanatical zeal ag?iinst the Ahmadis. These 
utterances, it will he found in the sequel, were made by Sayyed Ata Ullali 
Shah Bukhari, Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundhri, Sayyed MuzafTar Ali Shah 
Shamsi, Master Taj-ud-Din, and a few others—we should 
are^oruiAma,*^^ forget Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan—hut these gentle¬ 

men do not pretend to know anything | rofound about 
religion or to belong to thj hierarchy of the Vlama, Sayyed Ata Ullah Shah 
Bukhari, upon being questioned as to the fonn of future government that 
he contemplated, replied that the question was for the Uhma to answer. He 
is thus the only Amir-i-Shari’at without a religious portfolio. 

But, after everything has been said in reply to Mr. Daultana’s coin- 
],lainta ag«ainst the Centre, it is diff cult to appreciate the 
Swura htS-on intensity of the fear which Kh. Nazim-ud-Din had of a 
4>la8h are unre^. head-on clash with the VlCLtna* *^Any decision rejeeting 
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the demands would have led to the slaughter of a very large number of Muslims, 
who would honestly lay down their lives, thinking that they were courting 
martyrdom. If any bloodshed has been caused, I maintain that before God 
I shall not be held responsible, but if I had taken the offensive and plunged 
the country into a religious war, 1 am sure T would have been condemned both 
here and hereafter. The situation would have been ten times worse if the 
fight had been on merits and not on the law-and-order question, and it is 
doubtful w hether we would have ultimately succeeded’*. With great respect, 
it seems to us that ti.is view, notwithstanding its transparent sincerity, is 
affected by sentiment. Th '> victims of the disturbances, apart from the Ahmadis 
and officials, belonged to two classes : those who courted martyrdom and those 
wdio exploited such occasions for prOvSocuting criminal designs, and 
neither of them could distinguhh a law-and-order situaticn frem a figbt on 
merits. Tlie fanatic believed in all circimistanccB tiiat he was fighting for 
a noble cause: it required only a Bukhari to tell him so. The knave and 
vagabond did not care whether it was the Prophet’s honour or a dozen bicycle 
tubes that he was risking his life for; it needed only a Bukhari to proclaim 
the Prophet’s honour. Very few people in Lahore knew on the morning 
of the 27lh Ftlruaiy that the LI na l ad lecn arrested because they 
had decided to send {)ickets to the house of the Prime Minister. The ar¬ 
rests, they thought, had been occasioned by the non-acceptance of the Demands. 

. It also ap})earR that Kh. Nazim-ud-Din had been told by Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan something about the Frontiernd the tribes, and Kb. Nazim-ud-Din 
(ixpected a holy war if the demands had been rejected. Well, now the demands 
been rejected : they were rejected on the 27th Feb uaryof last year. And 
the tribes do not know whether the little breeze in Lahore w as occasioned by 
the rejection of the demands or by the surfeit of criminal talent incidental to 
big townships. It all depends on w'hat you tell them. Therefore, it all 
depends on the man who tells them and the paper who tells them; whether 
it is a person who believes language to be primarily the vehicle of abuse and 
malice, and who thinks, when wielding the mi; hty pen, that he can stir 
any filthy pool with it. In short, it is a matter of “educating” the Public, as 
Maulana Maudoodi discovered about the end of February 1953, or of “cana¬ 
lising” a religious or political trend, as Mir Nur Ahmad knew long ago. 

The Vhm i are a very learned class and entitled, like all devotees of 
learning, to great respect. But like all learned persons 
liko all ^hose energy has been directed to specialisation, they 
Kindle mind. ' have developed a single-track mind, and a single-track 
mind has dangerous possibilities. You cannot do without 
specialists, but you need a “general practitioner”, a person well- 
grounded in all subjects which are the particular province of the specialist, to 
co-ordinate their activities. In respect of subjects other than his own, the 
spccialists’s outlook is bound to be narrow. We have no admiration for 
chea;) terms like muVaism or fanaticism. A common graduate, without 
anything hut surface knowledge of any of his subjects, revels in these 
phrases as though he himself were a superior being. You might as well 
accuse a botanist of botaiiicisrr or a chiropodist of chiropodism. We there¬ 
fore do not say that the Ulama a outlook is narrow because they are Ulamai 
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it is narrow because they are speeialisis in one branch of life. They look for 
rain that their own Bmall crop should thrive; they do not know or care 
where it injures another fmall crop five miles awc4>y. The Vlama have 
Disre gard of MuHlims frankly told us, without the blinking of an eye,—to say 
in othor coimtru s. nothing of tears—that they do not care what happens to 

Muslims in other countries, so long as their own particular brand of Islam gains 
currency here. To quote a single instance, the ^mir-i-8hari*at said that the 
remaining 64 crorcs—the figure is his own—“should think out their own des- 
tiny“. Perhaps for those teeming mil ions, the solution suggested by 
Maiilana Muhammad Ali Kandhalvi of Sialkot is the most practicable—to 
change their ideology and religious views according as they are in Lahore, 
Delhi or Timbuctoo. 


Consequently, for those who have to look after the crop not only here, 
but also in China and Peru, it is imperative to consult all-embracing interests 
and deny irrigation hero and there. If Kh. Nazim-ud-Din was convinced that 
the demands cannot be conceded, there should have been no hesitation in 
rejecting them. What he was reluctant to do was to “crush” the Vlama, How 
the rejection of the demands could result in crushing the Ulima, except in a 
metaphorical sense, is difficult to understand. Such, however, was his regard 

K)) N^iziin-\id- ^ ^ February 1953, just before 

Din’s regard for direct action came to the door of his house, he threatened 
resignation in the hope that “if the Ul tma did not listen to 
roaso’^ and realize that they were endangering the safety of Pakistan, they 
should be shocked into this realization by my offer of resignation”. We were 
start’ed by the abundance of faith which this observation carried, and remark¬ 
ed that perhaps the Vlama would have welcomed his resignation as a feather 
in their caps (some of them wear caps now) and used it against future govern¬ 
ments in similar situations. It seemed also to bo his view that the Vlama repre¬ 
sent ed the public. It has already been shown how a demand acquires the 
status of a public demand, and Kh. Nazim-ud-Din has himself stated that 
the reason why Maulana Maudoodi dissociated himself 
D^anclfl yf ”7,^ from “direct action” was that, according to him, the time 
was not ripe for it. In other words, the demands were 
not sufficiently public. Maulana ?.raudoodi stated in one place—not before 
this Court ^ that the movement was known only in the Punjab and Bahawal- 
pur, where also it had not the support of the intelligent section, and that 
considerable propaganda was necessary to enlist public sympathy. The 
demands, therefore, must be regarded to be those of the Ahrar in the first in¬ 
stance and of the Ulam i later. If they had been rejected early enough, the 
Government might have been called an infidel govornmoiit, but worse 
things have been said of the Government and Kh. Nazim-ud-Din, and nothing 
has happened to them. Perhaps Khan Sardar Bahadur Khan w-as right in 
forming three categories of people—those who believed genuinely in the de¬ 
mands, those who wanted to make political capital out of them and those who 
were given to understand that if they prosssed, and pressed hard, the Central 
Government would accept them—and observing that the majority of people 
belonged to the third group, which would have withdrawn from the move- 
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ment if a clear stand had been taken by the Centre. Opinions always differ 
and are apt to bo categorical, but our idea of what people call a public 
^Vhat is a “public” demand is far from that of something sacrosanct. It 
? may not be based on anything real, but if you can get the 

support of a popular paper and an eloquent speaker, you go a long way. If the 
demand is against the government, be it any government, you have a better 
hearing. Notwithstanding that some people now call the Government their 
own, their conception of it is still that of an alien rule. They regard it a»s 
their own because they can revile it in terms with which ribald childhood 
is familiar. They regard it as their own because -hey can smoke away 
ofl&ce hours without fear of dismissal. In short, for many other good 
and corrupting reasons. We said “a popular paper”. The daily “Zamindor” 
is an instance of a popular paper, and yon will know in good time why it is 
popular. 

It was, therefore, a })urely religious approach to the 8ubje(;t which 
made Kh. Nazim-ud-Din think that any bluntnoss with the 
Din’s ApproHoli^wa* IJInwa would spell national disaster. And while ho 
religious. sincerely held this belief, he was alive to the fact that 

'Whoever pressed the Centro for a decision did so in order that the responsi¬ 
bility should shift to the Centre. ♦ ♦ ♦ case, if the army or the 

police shot anybody, the provincial leaders w'ould say it w'as at the bidding 
of the Centre. If in the soqual the Central Government were overthrown, 
the Provincial Government w ould say to the people: ‘We had supported you 
throughout?” It is thi.s natural but unfortunate fear of assuming responsi¬ 
bility for an unpleasant piece of wwk that has brought these bitter conse¬ 
quences. Kh. Nazim-ud-Din’s case is that if the situation could be adequate¬ 
ly handled on the law-and-ordcr side, wdiy was it necessary to insist that a 
decision should be taken on the demands? If it could be so handled, and if also 
it was made clear from t.'m:' to time that the Centre was not willing to con¬ 
cede the demands, there could tlion be only one reason for insisting that a 
*‘firm” decision be given, and for telling people repeatedly hat only the 
Intention was to Centre could give a decision—that the Centre should be 
etnbarratts Centro. embarrassed. Wc think this argument can best be appreci¬ 
ated if we treat the two Governments as an organic whole, which suffers as a 
whole if a part thereof is injured. If the choice were between a major injury 
and a minor injury, nobody could doubt that the major injury should be avoid¬ 
ed. This is on the assumption that the choice is to be made by one person. 
If the demands were rejected it would make the Centre unpopular, and if 
A choice of two action were taken on the law-and-order side, it would 
«vil8, make the province unpopular. But the quality of unpo¬ 

pularity in the two cases would bo different. In the former case, a “religious’’ 
demand will have been rejected, and there would be considerable scope for stir¬ 
ring up religious fanaticism. In the latter case, action under the existing law 
will have been taken because a subject of the country was grossly insulted 
or because a Minister of the Government was maligned or because people were 
incited to bloodshed. The latter action wou d have both a legal and a moral 
basis and could be justified without stretching an argument, though it would 
cause some degree of provocation. Seen from a single viewpointi action in 
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the provincial sphere would certainly be the lessor of the two evils. Viewed 
from two different angles, however, each party would be motivated by his own 
good. And that is so because people have an eye, not necessarily on the 
common man’s welfare, but on their political future. “The Chief Minister 
once told me”, says Mr. Anwar Ali, “ that he was afraid that if he took any 
action and the Central Government accepted the Demands, his position would 
be compromis d”. 

It now becomes necessary to examine the law-and order side and the 
contribution mad ‘ to it by the Centre. 

As early as 1951 (7th September), the Ministry of Interior 
. . expressed its views to all Provincial Goveriiracnts with 

Central Govc^ni' [ . 1 

input’s puiKunii (iVPr reference to the AhmadJ-Ahrar controversy m no 

Jaw and ordor. uncertain terms. “The Central Government consider 

that while the legitimate rights of any community or seed/ to projiagate its 

religious beliefs siiould not be unduly restricted, and no discrimination should 

l>e made between the protagonists of difTcring views, religious controversies 

should be (amfined to reasonable limits and should not be allowed to reach a 

point where the public peact^ and tranquillity may be endangered. Militant 

and aggressive soctari(»nism should, in the o]>inion of thc! Central Government, 

1)6 supj)res.se(l with a heavy hand”. 

These views were repeated on the 2iid of July 1952 in view of “the very 
noticeable increase in religious and sectarian controversies”, lending in some 
]daces to a disturbance of the peace. 

The letter ended as follows: “The Government of Pakistan have noted 
with satisfaction the action taken recently by the Punjab 
Government in dealing with sectarian agitation”. The 
Punjaircbivprnm reference here is to the ban imposed on Ahmadi and 

Ahrar meetings in June 1952 and the prosecution of 
certain persons for inflammatory utterances. 

The policy laid down from lime to time by the Punjab Government for 
the guidance of the officers appears from the circular letters wliicl) have been 
reproduced in detail in the («irlier parts. They will be mentioned in 1 his narra¬ 
tive in their proper context. For our present purpose, the period under 
FourporiodM examination may be divided as follows:—(1) The Govern- 

ment of Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar un<lor section 92-A, iq) 
to April 1951. ^2) The Government of Mr. Daultana, up to 19th July 1952^ 
when upon assurance by the Ahrar that they would maintain the hw-and-order 
nituation in proper gear, the ban against their meetings was lifted and prose¬ 
cutions withdrawn against them. (3) The period up to and including the 
direct action challenge. (4) From 26th February to 6t h March 1953. 

I. SECmON 92-A RULE 

This period is cited by Mr. Daultana as a model for him to 
follow. It is also useful by way of an insight into the activities of the 
Ahrar. Some incidents relating to it may, therefore, be mentioned. On 
29th December 1949, the D. I. G., Mr. Anwar Ali, suggested action on a 
speech of Maulvi Ghulam Ullah in Sialkot, and in January 1950 again, on 
speeches made at Multan, criticising General Nhsu* Ahmad and Ch. Muham- 
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mad ZafruUah Khan as Ahmadis. The Chief Adviser, Sheikh Muhammad 
Anwar, was opposed to action on the ground that it- would give the speaker* 
‘‘cheap martyrdom”. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, obser- 
^Vurmng to Alirar ving that “vilification of higli officials was diffijrent from' 
^ ^ propagating religious beliefs”and that Qazi Ehsan Ahmad 
Sliujabadi and Maulvi Ghulam Ghaus Sarhaddi, to wliom he 
iuid spoken, had not profited by tlu> advice, asked llio Ad\'iser to speak to the 
President of the Ahrar, Master 'J\aj-ud-Din. "fhe Adviser did so, explaining 
that if this warning went iinlK‘eded, (jlovernment woiild be constrained to 
take severe action. This was the second warning. 

Meanwhile an Ahrar agency re];rin<ed an obscure ])am|>lilet entitled 
A.sh-Sl)ahab roj>rin- Asli-Sh a I uib. originally wriUeii by Maulana Shahir Ahmad 
b 3 ’ AljTiT. Usmani, the “Archbishop'' of Pakistan, aj)j)arently with 
the anttior’s ])ei'mission. Tliis ])amphlet justified the 
stoning to death of two AJimadis by the Ahriian Gex en^ment many yc'ars ago. 
In June 19o0, Mr. Anwar Ali noted that “for obvious reasons’" it was not 
advisable to ban the pamphlet. b\il I hat Mast cm* Taj-ud-l)in and other leaders 
SiM oriel AN'nniini'. should be warned. The Cl icf Secretary (Hafiz Abdul 
Majid), the (liief Adviser and the Governor agreetl and tlie 
Governor also observed tliat sliiro iircvion." warnings had nor proved efiecJtive, 
they siiould bo told that if they diet no! ch^sisi fruin i hcrt- ai tivities. (Jovernment 
would be forced to take action. 


In another connection, Mr. Anwar Ali wrote aiiother note on the 28th 
May, 1950, recapitulating the activities of the Ahrar after the Partition and 
recommending cfiectivc action. The note said that an Alimadi military 
officer had been killed in Quetta, that tljc* head of tlie Aliinadiya community 
and his father were described as adulterers, that (di. Mviliammad ZafruUah 
was being vilified as an ass, a knave and a traitor and as having bartered 
Kashmir for Qadian, tliat S. Ataullah iShah Bukhari had proclaimed in one 
of his speeches that ho would have killed Mirza Ghulam Alimad with his 
own hands if the claim to prophethood liad been made now, tliat a man ac¬ 


tually rose from the audience and inquired if he should kill Ch. ZafruUah Khan 
and that on another occasion an offer of killing Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud 

Ahmad had been made. Mr. Anwar Ali suggested that 
A* wur Aiit(» JccKirr (t) where active violence was preached, section 3 of the 
A., ar Mil tmluwful Safety Act should be used, that (2) section 21 should be 

atSOCiatlOll. , , , .rn . . .|.r» « il 

used where the Toreign Minister was vilified, that (3) 
obscene speeches, such as the one in which Maliatma Gandhi and the 
Khalifa of Qadian were stated to have slejit in the same bed, should not bo 
tolerated, and that (4) the declartion of the Ahrar as an unlawful association 
should be seriously considered. 


In this note he took up the Ash-Shahab again. He recalled that the 
Minister for the Interior (Khwaja Shahabud Din) had 
\ , been of the oriinion, during one of his visits, that the 

Din’s opinion. pamphlet in question should be immediately prosenbea 

as it preached violence. The Minister bad also said that 


nnless action were taken against the Ahrar now, their popularity may have- 



increased manilbid and later action might give them the role of martyrs^ apart 
from creating practical diflBculties. 

We need not repeat here what the Chief Secretary and the Adviser 
said, except that Mr. Anwar Ali’s note seems to us to be the best appreciar 
tion of the situation, that the Chief Secretary approved only action under 
section 3, that the Adviser again dwelt on the plea of cheap martyrdom and 
that the Governor approved the Advisor’s note, giving a third warning to 
Master Taj-ud-Din on 16th July, 1950. The following 
A mer<‘ wnnung passage in the Governor’s note is significant. He told 
Master Taj-ud-Din that it was believed, and not without 
justification, that the Khaim-i-nvluawai movement was meant by the Ahrar 
to further their political ends by making them popular. 

We are not sure that Mr. Daultana could make a good start with this 
action for his model, but this is beyond the scope of our inquiry. Perhaps 
the previous Government had laid it down as a rule of guidance for itself that 
three formal warnings should be given before action was taken. The first 
would be a mere warning, the second a strict warning and the third a severe 
warning. Even the Ash-Shahab was not proscribed until Khwaja Shahabud 
Din had expressed himself strongly in respect of it. 

The Ahrar thought they could start afresh with the new Government— 
with a clean slate as regards the warnings. That is to say, the warnings were 
wiped off v lean. 

II. MR. DAULTAXA’S GOVERNMENT--~rp TO IOth JULY, 1952 
The first file relating to Mr. Daultana’s time ivS entitled Yaum-i-Tashakkur 
(the Day of Thanksgiving) and it bears this note by 
pry c KMMis cn Tfi' Mr. Anwar Ali : “In pro-Partition days processions 

Mh] 1 ; H sijpp st’( n ^ . 

were not allowed on Ihe Mall. What a boon it W’ould 
be if they take a leaf out of tlie old book. If people know' that the procession 
will not be allowed on the two IMalls, half of the proccssion^s charm would 
be lost for them and pci haps, on sreond thought, they w’ould not take out a 
procession at all. There is no fun in a procession which docs not pass in front 
of the High Court and the Deen barber. This is a matter whicli Government 
might well consider, though the Charing Cross rendezvous, where the civil 
ofiicers generally receive processions, would be missed by many. 

We take a few typical cas s— 

(1) Perhaps the first speech made during this regime 
was that of M, Muhammad Ali Jullundri at 
the Montgomery Conference, on inth April^ 1951, when 
ho said that he possessed documentary evidence 
which established a connection between the Ahmadis 
and the Pindi conspiracy. This was of course nonsense 
and Mr. Anwar Ali pointed out, quite rightly, that it 
would stir up indignation and recommended a warning. He referred to the 
three previous warnings. 

This was clear preaching of hatred, and hatred of the most abominable 
type, for neither was Maulvi Muhammad Ali important 
False propngand«. enough to possess Such evidence, nor was any document 
later produced before the Conspiracy Case Tribunal. 


Mulinnmind AH 
Jullundri at Mont- 
gotnorj'—15-4-51. 
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Bot infomation of this intriguing type easily catches the imagination, and 
whether any evidence is produced or not, it convinces the hearers that its 
existence is beyond the pale of doubt. The D.I.G. suggested a warning in the 
old manner, but in the old manner a warning was not given. Mr. Daultana 
merely initialled the note. In his evidence he has explained 
No action. — iiot with reference to this particular note— that the 

files which were sent up to him for information were merely 
initialled by him. But this one asked for some definite action to be taken. 

(2) On the 19th of August 1951, Sayyad Ataullah Shah Bukhari made 
a speech outside Mochi Gate from which some expressions typical of him may 
be translated in substance : 


“There is one enemy in front of ns on the border ; there is another 

in our midst. You are unaware of 
Ataullah Shall the snake which is hiding in your sleeve. 

l^«hon j have said it time and again the Ah- 
madis are not loyal to Pakistan. At 
Daska, on the occasion of the marriage of Oh. Muhammad 
Zafrullah Khan's nephew, Mirza Sahib made a statement that 
the good of the Ahmadis lay in an undivided India, but that 
even if there is a partition, the two parts should reunite 
somehow or other. Can you imagine treiison worse than this.^" 
Put handcuffs both on me and Mirza Sahib and shut us in a 
room. There will be a decision of the dispute before morning, 
but if he survive the night and is found guilty, then you 
should hang an Ahmadi from every tree-top between Qadian 
and Rabwah. Saghir said that Mirza Sahib and Oh. 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan had sunk the boat of Kashmir. 
If this is untrue, put him in jail, but “if it is true, ])ut 
Zafrullah Khan in jail.” 


Thereupon Sh. Bashir Ahmad, Advocate, Amir of the Ahmadi J^ma^at 
at Lahore, made a complaint to the Deputy Commis- 
Sb. Bashir Ahmad gioner, who forwarded it to the Commissioner who for- 

protpstR. 

warded it to the Home Secretary (the^^ Sayyad Ahmad 
All), who made a note that he had discussed the case with the Chief Minister 
and had been directed to convey a warning to the Ahrar leaders, through the 
Inspector-General, that they were exceeding the limits. 
Another warninj2 . They were to be told that if they do not take this warning, 
Government will have to take steps against them. The 
Inspector-General administered a warning to Sh. Husamud-Din, Secretary of 
the Majlis-i-Ahrar, who promised to convey it to proper quarters. 


Mr, G. Ahmad, Secretary of the Ministry of Interior, also asked the 
Chief Secretary on the 4th of September 1951 whether 
Central Govern- ^ coTTect report of the Speech that the Foreign 

Minister was selling Kashmir for Qadian. The Chief 
Secretary replied that it was correct and added that a warning had been ad¬ 
ministered. 
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(3) But look at the effect that the warning produced. Two months 
later, in October, 1951, S. Ataullah Shah Bukhari spoke 
^Ortober Muzaffargarh and repeating most of what he presented 
l*»r)i. as the Ahmadi stand regarding Partition, added a new 

song to it : “An Ahmadi spy has been arrested in tho 
company of one Gopal Dass. 1 have given excellent information to Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf.” How can yoiir simple folk imagine that this grand old 
man, weighed down with years, yet sharp like a sword, can invent a story 
about the companion of Gopal Dass w^hich has not the least basis in reality t 
If this is true, wall it not rouse intense feelings against “traitors”? If you 
ignore that speech, knowing that it is false in context, you may show respect 
for his grey hair but you ignore the disease with which lie has infected your 
people. 


1). 1. G. 
a<‘tion. 


1. 0. suggests firm 
action. 


Mr. Anwar Ali thereupon suggestcxl that (1) an Ahrar or two should 
be gagged, that ( 5 ) 8. Ataullah Shah Bukhari’s movement 
suggests should be restricted to his village, and that (3) cases 
should be started under tlie law for offensive speeches* 
Khan Qurban Ali Khan wrote an equally strong note. He pointed out 
that the Ahrar had done enough to justify firm action 
being taken against them. The last warning was the 
one given by himself to Sh. Husam-ud-Din, but it 
was clear that warnings were useless. Even if the Ahrar as a party 
re&ain, Sayyad Ataullah Shah Bukhari could not. He had nothing but 
abuse in him. It was possible, however, that if he were gagged, a dying 
party might regain vigour, but that was for the politician to decide. 
Personally, he preferred firm action to create an atmosphere of tolerance. Tho 
Chief Secretary, without committing himself^ suggested that the Chief Minis¬ 
ter might hear all of them and come to a decision. 

On the 2l8t November 1951, the Chief Minister’s Secretary made a note, 
apparently under direction, that no action need be taken until the Chief Minis¬ 
ter’s return from some place. This was followed by a conference of the Chief 
Minister with his officers on the 6th December, and sub¬ 
sequently, by the issue of a policy letter on 24th Decem¬ 
ber, 1951. This w^as somewhat on the lines of the Central 
Government’s letter of the 7th September, 1951, and told 
all Deputy Commissioners that while the legitimate rights 
of any community or sect to practise its religious beliefs 
could not be unduly restricted, it was nevertheless important that religious 
controversies should be discouraged or at any rate not allowed to the extent 
of endangering public peace and tranquillity. Disorders resulted where Deputy 
Commissioners were not vigilant and therefore did not take timely preventive 
measures, or where they discriminated and therefore did not act dispassionately. 
It was apparently known to Government that certain district officers were 
indulgent to non-Ahmadi speakers by reason of their own religious beliefs. 

Now on paper, and independently of the context, this letter makes very 
good reading. It is in the best traditions of the civil 
Makes good reading, service. It shows how alive Government is to the effects 
of sectarian activities, to the danger to which the religious^ 


Couferenc’o of 

offtoei’K. Resiilte 

in policy letter of 
24-12-51 . 
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beliefs of the district officers themselves expose them and with them the ad* 
ministration, to the legitimate rights of everybody to practise his religious 
beliefs. And yet—what have they done about the Amir-i-Shari*at? Have 
But igaoros the oase they not allowed the people to assimilate the poison which 
in point. administered to them ? 


The D. I. G., Mr Anwar^Ali, had’^made very effective suggestions. The 
Inspector-General had pointed out that previous warnings, tliroe during the 
old Government, two during the new regime, had prorluced no effect, and that 
an atmosphere of tolerance should bo create:!. Then there is a meeting of 
five gentlemen on whom rests the burden of the administration. They must 
have spent about two hours in disciis-dng the possible effects of gagging Sy.id 
Ataullah Shah Bukhari— whether, if he in prococvp^l against, you will got 
wheat from the Ahrar or rain from an otherwise benevolent heaven ; whether 
a dying party will be resuscitated. A (lying person can be resuscitated only 
by a miracle, and it was no miracle to take action against the Amir-i-Shari*at. 
But it certainly would have been a miracle a decade ago if no action had been 
taken. The I. G. and the D. I. G. said in their notes it was 
, 1 . me that ‘"firm” decision were taken. So often has 

pr>frt.rio(l: this word been profanevi that it gives us a feeling of sick- 
firm aoticn. p^^po^forl. Tt was nserl Oil the 21st 

January, lUo-l also, when the Chief Secretary asked the 
Ministry of Interior to define “Tb ^ firm policy” in respect of the demands. 
However, the two police officers at least knew wliat tlie word m(uins, and tlieir 
notes said it means putting one or two of them in jail and restricting the move¬ 
ments of a third. Is it conceivable that they changed their mind in the con¬ 
ference ? If they did, it m ist bo because the idea of the other three officers 
regarding firm action was different. 


Policy lctu?r of 3rd 
N" ovoinbcr 1051 

h id already 

exi'»r-e,i. 


The utter futility of the circular letter issued on the 24th December 
1951 will become further patent wlion it is romomborod 
that a more or k>ss similar letter had been issued on the 
3rd November 1051. It said that instances had come to 
the notice of Gov^ernment where members of different 
sects had indulged in objectionable propaganda against 
each other calculated to hurt feelings and loading, not 
unoften, to personal violonoo, that sometimes local officers 
identified themselves with those causes and that this was causing unrest in 
the province and grave concern to the Government. “Government consider 
that while the legitimate rights of any community or sect to practise religious 
beliefs should not be unduly restricted^ ♦♦♦♦»> Then follows the 
patent phraseology of the Central Governra(3nt’s letter of the 7th September, 
1951. Finally, the Deputy Commissioners were directed to suppress mili- 
-fcant and aggressive sectarianism “firmly^. Local officers were to take “strong 
action whenever there is likelihood of trouble on account of communal provo¬ 
cative speeches or conduct leading to tension. For this purpose they should 
invoke the provision of prohibitory orders as laid down in the criminal law.*^ 
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The policy lettijrR 
proHiime tljafc Dis¬ 
trict Mrt£!:i8tmteH do 
not act under tlu' 
law unlt'ftM ox- 
prwHHly told. 


' The district officers hwve to be told expressly that there is something 
in the criminal law of the land which can apply to such 
speeches. But Sh. Bashir Ahmad knew the law when 
he complained to the Deputy Commissioner against the 
Mochi Gate speech of August 1951, and in making the 
complaint to the Deputy Commissioner he apparently 
intended that officer to apply the law. Was there a 
circular letter from Government prohibiting district offi¬ 
cers from taking action in accordance with law without 
reference to Government, or was it because the Deputy Commissioner was 
reluctant to prosecute Sayyad Ataullah Shah Bukhari because (1) he was 
grand old man, or because (2) he was one of the Ahrar, a noisy party, or be¬ 
cause, (d) after all, the utterances were made against Ch. Muhammad Zafrullab 
Khan, who was only an Ahmadi.^or because (4) the Deputy Commissioner 
wished to throw the bui den on the Commissioner’s shoulders, or because (5 
in his opinion the speech was not actionable ? Whichever of these reasons 
you select, it shows that the foundation of the administration itself is creaky 
Make your district officers self-reliant. If it is not in 
tJieir character, give them some other job and replace 

Dfstrirt lyiajjid rates have broad shoulders for responsibi- 

a.r< !ini . Ihy. At the conference of the 6th December 1951, one 

of tI)o questions that should have been considered was 
wlietlier tlie District Magistrates of Lahore and Muzaffar- 
garli should not bo asked why they had taken no ac¬ 
tion under the law, particularly after receiving the circular letter of the 3rd 
November. It is only thus that sleeping officers waike up to their responsi¬ 
bility. This is largely the function of the Chief Secretary, bat it is not likely 
that when a conference meets just to discuss a speech or two, it should not 
occur to the Chief Minister that the man on the spot has done nothing. 


(4) On the 22nd and 2.3rd September 19.^1, an Aliraadi Tabligh con- 
ferenec to(»k place at Bhalwal. Out of sheer spite, a rival 
Sunni Conference was extemporised in a mosque opposite. 
The police report shows that while the Ahmadis said noth¬ 
ing olTensive, the Ahrar did. Mr. Anwar Ali recommend¬ 
ed tiiat the Superintendent of Police should warn local 
leaders. Khan Qurban Ali' added on 4th October 1951 that they do in- 
dulge in sectarian mischief, legal action should be taken.” This is merely 
by way of an instance of the conduct of Ahrar. 


Alun.uli iMMiforonco 
at 


(5) On 18th November 1951, an Ahmadi meeting was broken up by 
the Ahrar in Multan, and Sh. Bashir Ahmad, Advocate, 
^gidn wrote a complaint, this time to Government, point- 
18 -n-r>i! fhat another meeting at Lyallpur had been simi¬ 

larly broken up. He said Government should have a 
clear policy and show it in practice. He reminded Government that there 
was going to be another Ahmadi annual meeting in Sialkot during the week- 
-eud and asked for protection. Mr. Qurban Ali said he agreed with every word, 
•of this letter and pleaded for Affirm policy.^' 
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The breaking-up of the meeting in Multan was particularly brought 
to the notice of Mr. Daultana, who discussed the matter with his officers, and' 
the matter ended with a note by the Deputy Secretary, Home, on behalf of the 
Cliief Minister ; “No separate action is necessary ©n this reference.” 


At Sialkot 
16-2-51. 


The Sialkot meeting had to be put off with the consent of the Ahmadis 
themselves, because of the tense atmosphere, and was 
ultimately held on the 16th and 17th February 1952. 
Even then the police had to cordon off the meeting with 
barbed wire. The Ahrar stood at some distance and threw stones at Ahmadis 
after the meeting. The Deputy Commissioner prevented the situation from 
growing worse by show of force, and sent the Ahmadis home in trucks, with 
police escorts. In respect of the meeting on the 17th February, the Ahmadis 
themselves thought it was not safe to hold it, and consequently did not hold 
it. 


(6) An Ahrar Conference was scheduled to meet at Okara on the 24th 
Ahrnr CoiifeoMir-o November 1951, and as Okara was the hot-bed 

at Okara. of Ahmadi-Ahrar controversy — an Ahmadi had been 

killed there in 1950 — the Chief Minister accepted D.l.G’s. 
advice that it should be banned. It then transpired that the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Montgomery, Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad Cheema, had already allowed 
the meeting to be held on condition that no objectionable speeches would be 
made. Mr. Daultana was then in Karachi and as Mr. Qurban 
Montgomery’s De- Ali thought it would be best to honour the pledge, 
piity Commissioner. Deputy Commissioner was informed that he could 

allow' the meeting if he was confident that nothing un¬ 
toward would happen. The conference was opened by Mr. Cheema himself, 
and closed on the following day by the Additional District Magistrate, with 
his thanks to the Ahrar, because it was termed a “Defence Conference”. Ex¬ 
tracts from the following two speeches are worthy of note, 

1. Qazi Ehsan Ahmad Shujabadi— “Beware of Mirzais. They are 
beyond the fold of Islam and the Pakistan Government should keep them 
in mind when investigating Khan Liaqat Ali Khan’s assassination. They 
have no right to preach their faith in Pakistan.” 

One cannot help admiring them for being able to discover the missing 
links in the investigation of all national disasters. 

2. S. Ataullah Shah Bukhari—After emphasizing the necessity of 
strengthening the country’s defences : “One traitor is worse than ten million 
swine. If Government regard me a traitor, let them shoot me. I regret Mirza 
Bashir-ud-Din once openly advocated efforts to reunite Pakistan with India, 
That was treachery to Pakistan.” 

There was some correspondence between the Deputy Commissioner 
and the Chief Secretary as to the propriety of presiding over a conference of 
this nature, and on the whole we agree that exception ccmkl be taken to Mr, 
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Cheema’s conduct on more than one ground. It is gratifying to note, how¬ 
ever, that even without any reference to Government, he had assumed the 
responsibility of allowing a meeting to take place, subject to safe-guards. Let 
them commit errors of judgment, but let them do something to show that 
they are capable of committing errors of judgment. 

(7) In March 1952, there came to the notice of Mr. Anwar Ali a pamph¬ 
let entitled “Ragra Mast Qalandar Da'’ by Saeen Azad 
QahmX*r Qalandar of Bhera, containing what was described by 

a warn- C. 1. D. as “abusive and insulting criticism” of the 
founder of Ahmadism, actionable under section 295-A, 
P, P. C. and section 94-A of the Code of Criminal Procedure. He made a note 
that although according to recent instructions such persons were to be dealt 
with *‘firmly”, the writer was a person of no extraordinary status and might 
gain notoriety if prosecutes!. We cannot understand 
why even notoriety should be denied to criminals, but 
and the idea behind the advice seems to be the same that urged 
<*.hoai) martyrdom Chief Advisor in 1950 to deny “cheap martyrdom” 

deniod to rriminals. , i . 

to the Ahrar as a whole—namely, that they will rise in 
tho scale of values and become important persons for 
the period following their imprisonment. It is over¬ 
looked, however, that, on the other hand people (;ome to regard abuse and 
vilification as a common feature of life and that ultimately, when it becomes 
unbearable and any effort is made to check it, they regard it as unwarranted 
interference with liberty of speech. This is what happened 
Multan^ Hrin^^ of at Multan in July 1952. For a whole month processions 
frorlMi(Iiionr()rfv^ taken out in defiance of law, and when at last a ban 

of ordt*[-.s. was imposed and a conscientious police officer tried to 

enforce it, they created a hornet’s nest round his police 
station, broke the iron fencing, thre^v bricks at men and things, tried to set 
fire, injured a number of officers, and were not pacified until they had six 
bullets lodged in six fatal regions. 


Thereupon, the Tasneem of 2nd July 1952 observed : “We cannot 
but condemn the irresponsibility of the police officer who lathi-charged an 
assembly merely for the offence of shouting slogans and defying an order under 
section 144 ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ . In Sargodha and other places, such orders have 

been defied.” 

However, the Home Secretary agreed with the 1). I. G. and the author 
was merely warned. The Chief Minister, on return from tour, approved the > 
action taken. Perhaps the poem was a good one. 

Two months later, in May 1952, the Ahrar issued a poster entitled • 
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We cannot translate the title because the word 




has two moan* 


ings, and while Mirza Bashir-ud-Din has used it in one 
sense, the x4hrar apparently intended the other sense, 
which makes the meaning fiithy. The poster itself is full 
not ovon u wiirniriK. of indecent material. There is a reference also to a judg¬ 
ment of Skemp J. in which His Lordship is supposed 
to liave ascribed immorality to Mirza Sahib, though in 
actual fact Skemp J. was quoting from a passage to which the Ahmadis had 
taken exception. This passage was similarly reported in another objection¬ 
able book, ‘Manbaz Po(*Jcet Book’*, and one of us had occasion to sentence 
the author to a month’s imprisonment for contempt of Court. 

The D. I.-G. made no particular recommendation in this case, and the 
Chief Minister merely initialled ih^ note. 


(8) The next important landmark is the Istihkam-i-Pakistan Ahrar 
Conference held at Sargodha on the 24th and 25th March, 
f ^ ^ ^ 1952. The Secretary of the Ahmadiyya Anjuman at 

Sargodha sent a telegram of protest to the Central Gov- 
24-3-.»l\ ernment against the open j)reaching of violence and law¬ 

lessness which had exposed his community to grave danger, and the Central 
Government requested the Chief Secretary for a report. 
iDoiiTaSVor A copy of the local .Superintendent of Police’s report was 

sent, but not without a vigorous protest by Mr. Anw'ar 
D. I. u. |)rot<'sts. Aii to his own GoA ernment. He said that there was a ten¬ 
dency on the pari of the Ministry of Interior to call for 
reports on ‘‘all and sundry matters”, which unnecessarily increased work. 
In any case, the Central Government were not in a position to pass any orders. 
The proper course, he added, would liaAe been to transfer the telegram to 
this Government for necessary action. In the matter of law and order the 
Provincial Government was “supreme”, and when reports were calh d from 
it, people were encouraged to go over its head and invite interference from the 
Centre. 


This is good enough, but “the firm policy” letter of 21st February 
1953, was sent up to the Central Government at the instance of Mr. Anwar Ali 
himself, notwithstanding the knowledge that in the matter of law and order 
the Provincial Government was supreme. 

In the speeches recorded by the C. I. T)., Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullun- 
dri was reported to have said that the “Mirzais” were zindeeq and that ztn- 
deeqs were according to Islamic law liable to be put to 
Spoeche.: Juihm- Savyad Ataullah Shah Bukhari said Chaudhri 

on: “Zinrloc(|ri ” Hro i it i . 

liable to flt ath. Muhammad Zafrullah Khan was intentionally keeping 

^ the Kashmir knot in tangle and sustaining bitterness 

” between Afghanistan and Pakistan. He bade his audi¬ 

ence to take out a procession demanding the removal 
of the Foreign Minister and shout “Mirzaeeat Murdabad”, “Zafrullah 
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Murdabad*', ‘‘Mirza Bashir Ahmad Murdabad’*. As to this procession, it 
would be instructive to reproduce the substance of the report made to 
•'Government by the Superintendent of Police: 


<liH n,i 
om’hI”. 

* 


“A procession of about 200 men w as taken out on 28th March as 

directed by Ataullah Shah Bukhari. 
iS. p.’h roport j asked Maulvi Abdullah Ahrari (book- 
a out pioi OhBion. seller)^ Abdur Bashid Ashk and others 

not to lead the procession as it was likely to create disaffection 
and cause disturbance, but they paid no heed to niy advice 
and asserted that this was the only way to protest. They 
nr<Ted their followers to shout ‘‘M^rda^ad^^ The procession 
began sw^elling as it proceeded. At Kachery bazar it met 
another big procession and the two marched together to muni¬ 
cipal gardens. Abdur V^ashid Aside urged them to march 
on fearlessly. At 07ze time it .seemed as thcnigh law and order 
“Law and ordt r did not exist. The Deputy Commis- 

M ro to . . t • * 

sioiier witnesseo tlic procession. ♦ 
* The Ahrar workers 

are out to sabotage safety and peace. Their ozituard 
ohjpci is to denonvee the Ahmadis, hvt I heir irnenrd object 
is to create disorder and JatvJess'ncss. I wish to obtain 
Government’s order in respect cf the folic wing action that 
I propose taking. The District Magistrate agrees with 
me that firm action should he taken. T pio]:cse to arrest 
^laiilvi Muhammad Abdullah Ahrari, 
N. l». pro;u>sr.v4 ]\|aulvi Saleh Muhammad and Abdur 
Bashid Ashk under section 3, Safety 
Act, for fifteen days. Against the following seven persons 
(here tlie names are reproduced) I propose using section 107/151, 
Cr, C. P., for taking active and pron.inent part in the proces¬ 
sion. They are very enthusiastic follcweis of the aforesaid 
three jiersons and arc likely to disturb peace by assaulting 
or insulting Ahmadis.” 

This was written on 28th March. On the 4th of April, he wrote an¬ 
other letter. ‘T called for the three nianlvis on 2nd April 
and advised them not to take out processions. If the 
Ahrar w^orkers and their supporters behave and take 
out no more i)rocessions, I shall postpone taking action”. 

This would not be in accordance w'ith the policy laid down in the letter 
of 24th December lfl«'51, and if the matter remained there, it w^ould merely be 
said that the local offioers were not satisfactory. A bookseller virtually tells 
a Superintendent of Police that he should mind his ow^n business, and the 
police officer does not mind it. For ”his own business” 
ho^^dom^^ «Hc)uId prevent a disturbance of the peace and to make 

immediate arrests. At one time it seemed as if law and 
order were defunct—except in his own person and in that of the District Magis- 
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D. 

action. 


But chan*?c.s his mind 
after seeing tlie Chief 
Minister. 


trate—and the picture he has given shows both of them jogging along like 
helpless orphans. We pity them. We pitj^ the administration that has pro¬ 
duced them. 

But the matter does not remain here. The I>. I.-G. wrote a strong 
note and endorsing the opinion of the Superintendent of Police, sent the file 
to the Inspector-General. Thereafter, the Assistant to the D. I.-G. informed 
the Superintendent of Police on the telephone that the 
C., proT>oseR jy j .Q advised action under sections 107 and 151 
of the Code, but not under the Public Safety Act. Whether 
before or after this, the B, I.-G. asked the Prosecuting Inspector for opinion, 
and was informed on the 2nd April 1952 that sections 153-A and 295-A of the 
Penal Code and section 108 of the Code of Criminal l^ocedure were appli¬ 
cable. On the 3rd of April there is a note by the B. I.-G. 
that the Chief IVknister has seen the report, and that 
the prosecuting agency advise that the speeches are not 
fit for prosecution. This is a remarkable reading of the 
Prosecuting Inspector’s advice, but if after seeing the Chief Minister he chang¬ 
ed his mind, why does he lay the blame on tlio prosecuting agency ^ 

Three months later, Maulvi Muhammad Shafi, Kiiatib of the Jami' 
mo.sque at Sargodha, made a speech on 2ith June 1952, 
on the occasion of the Juma-tul-Wida. and the Super¬ 
intendent of Police made a report which is more or less in 
these terms: 

“At the Td-gah on 24th June 1952, Maulvi Muhammad Shafi has 
S. p. s rojjort Hbont spreading the gospel of hate against Government. He 

hini. is clearly an<l violently against Government. He belonged 

to the Majlis-i-Ahrar and supported the Unionists. He main¬ 
tains a large notice board inside the mosque and writes every 
day in ehak the views of Maulana Maudoodi which reflect on 
Government. According to Sabir Ali of Sargodha, who was 
arrested under section 3, Public Safety Act, Maulvi Muham¬ 
mad Shafi once wrote on the notice board that the late Prime 
Minister had misused public money in his American tour. 
He is not likely to reform himself. He is a disruptionist with¬ 
out doubt.” 

On the 26th June, however, he wrote that he had discussed with the 
Bistrict Magistrate and the Prosecuting B.S.P. the question 
S.p. takes no a(dion. of prosecuting Maulvi Muhammad Shafi, etc.;, under section 
188, P.P.C%, for the breach of a prohibitory order and that 
they had all decided not to take action for the speeches delivered by them on 
the Juma-tul -Wida. The B. I.-G. brought the report to the notice of the 
Inspector-General and the Government. The Inspector-General said : “That 
they would exploit the name of ‘mosque’ there is no doubt. 
But unless we concede that mosque is a sanctuary for 
those who defy the law, we cannot absolve ourselves of 
the responsibility to see that the law of the land is not 
flouted.” This was seen by the Chief Minister on the 4th 
July. 


Maulvi MuhfintiTiad 
Shafi of Sargodha. 


I. G., takes serious 
notice; but Chief 
Mimstt3r takes no 
notice. 
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Mr. Daultana told ue in Couit that when a file came up to him for in¬ 
formation only, he merely initialled it. In another place 
Action wiiould }ie said he generally agreed witli the recommendations 

laKcn. made by his officers. In yet another place he admitted 

that if any serious inaction came to his notice, it would 
be his duty to take action. This was, if notliing more, a case of inaction, 
quite the (‘ontrary of the firm action envisagetl in the letters of the 3rd Nov¬ 
ember an(i the 24th December 1051. A man whom the Superintendent of 
Police described as a rabid disruptionist had violated an order banning a meet¬ 
ing and ha<l held a meeting. No reason wa.s given, not. oven that this was a 
Juma-tul-Wida, and that Juma-tul-Wida is better than a tlumsand months. 
This M also a case wliere tlie Inspect or-General virtually recommended ac¬ 
tion, an<l said t liat if no action were taken, the Government was not absolvetl 
of the responsibilit y to sec that the law of the land is not flouted. 

GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF THF? SITUATION BY I). I.-G. (C. I. D.) 
IN MAY 1952 AND ISSUE OF FRESH POLICY LETl^ERS 

On 20t)i May 1952, Mr. Anwar Ali Avrote an exhaustive note recapi¬ 
tulating Ahrar doings and their effect since 1950. Tliey may be summarised 
as follows : (1) At Okara, in October 1950. Ahmadi preachers Avere waylaid 
and their faces blackened. (This, it must he conceded, wjus the result of 
“aggressive sccta.riani^m’^) A school-master aaus killed. (2) At Pindi, about 
the same time, an Ahmadi was killed, though the immediate cause had no 
reference to religious differences. (3) At Sialkot, in January 1951, the Ahrar 
broke up an Ahmadi meeting. (4) At Chak Jhumra, in February, a son of 
M. Ismatullah, an Alimadi, was stabbed on the railway station by Ahrar 
workers. (5) At Gujranwala, in March, an Ahmadi shopkeeper Avas attacked, 
but the police saved liim. (6) In Aprill at Lyallpur following a tlireat by Gliulam 
Nabi Jaribaz, an Ahmadi shopkeeper was attacked. (7) At Samundri, in May, 
an Ahmadi mosque w^as burnt down. (8) In November, at Lyallpur again, 
an Ahmadi meeting was broken up, resulting in casualties on both sides. (9) 
In the same month, at Multan, the Ahrar tried to break up an Ahmadi meet¬ 
ing. (10) In Marcli 1952, at Sarg(xlha, an Ahrar procession was taken out 
in defiance of a ban. We have already noticed it. (11) In April 1952, at Rawal¬ 
pindi, a youth got up in a meeting and urged people to kill Chaudhri Zafarullah 
Kh(in. (12) In the same month, at Gujranwala, two mock funerals of Chaudhri 
Muhammad Zafarullah Khan were taken out with the accompaniment of a 
humiliating chonis—“Zafarullah puttur clior da; Na'ra muro zor da'\ (13) In 
May 1951, at Lyallpur, Sayyad Ataullah 8hah Bukhari promised large-scale 
demonstrations. (14) According to a letter intercepted by the C. I. D., para¬ 
dise was promised to whosoever should kill the Foreign Minister. 

fj Mr. Anwar Ali observed that the Ahrar, who could not show their faces 
after the Partition, were on the o^ensive noAv. They tell people they have 
made up Avith the “high-ups” of the Muslim League. Warnings had been 
administered to them from time to time by the Governor, the Chief Secretary 
and the Inspector-General, but without producing effect. They had now 
opened branches in many places, and their total membership was 1,046. If 
they were allowed to gather strength and popular favour, it would become 



increasingly difficult to deal with them. Ho concluded by saying that as a 
remit of discussioyi with the Home. Secretary and the hispector-Gemral, he was 
making the following recommendations:— 

1. The Ahrar slionld be declared ati unlawful association, as re- 

D. r. (i., a^rnin m. commended by Ilim in 10r)(‘. 
oi>mmonds thid Ah¬ 
rar bo docljirod an 
unlawful iisRfH'iation. 

20 - 5 - 52 , 

2. Say^uid Aia UlJah Shal^ Bukhari, Qazi Khsan Ahmad Shujabadi 

and Maulvi Muhammad i\Ji Jullundri be detained or restricted. 

3. At any rate, Alinar mootings should ho banned for a ymv or 

two. 

Mr. Qnrban Ali Klian then wrote a propliotic and penetrating note 
^ wliicl) sliows liow correctlv lie appreciated the situation 

Mr. Qnrbaii Ali , ^ \ ‘ r i An t 

Khunft propliotic the poliucal reluctiinco of the Government to take a 

wiiniing. decisive step. We reproduce below only its substance:— 

“How long should wo remain at the stage of writing notes? T am 
convince<i that if Government continue witli its present policy 
of leaving the Ahrar alone, they will sooner or later perpetrate 
such a horrible crime tliat Government will find it difficult to 
ex]dain its failure to take arfiou u])on what; the C. T. T). has 
boon repc^itedly and vehemently reporting to it. Tt is a difficult 
deusiori to take, I know, but someone has to take it. TIio 
Gciitre is no!, likely to sluire H e re^j)omi}>ilify of getting in- 
Aolvcd in a matter whi *b lias the r(‘niot(‘st (hance of raising 
anotiu'r o]'jipo-'.i!i('n, es]>ecidly on an issue which may be ex* 
]>loile(l as a reliLOous one. Bui. some Government some* 
wli( ;■(’ mu.-t gi\'e tl e a correct load. If every party is 

afreid that the Aluar will join haivls uith the opposition, it 
will be difficult to mriintaiii la w ami order. The Alirar are today 
no iiower; tomorrow they may liecome one. If Government 
is convinced tlial tlicir conduct call.s for action, this is the 
most opr.ortimo time.” 

Mr. Qurban Ali Khan was questioned by interrogatories as to the exact 
meaning of this note with refcrcmcc to the relative respon- 
Mr. Q:ijh in Ail sibility of tlie two Governments. The following passages 
stntrmunt lo Court. f^om his written deposition may be reproduced with 
advantage. (1) “A straight ariswTr would have definitely 
embarrassed the Central Government, and embarrassed the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment even more. This was because the question did not relate to Punjab 
alone”. (2) “My emphasis was not on how^ tlie demands should be answered, 
but I urged tlic locrd Gov ernment to give the people r. correct lead as to how in 
an orderly Government [uiblic demands should b(i presented. What I tried 
to impress upon Gov(Tnment was that severe punitive and effective preven¬ 
tive action should be taken again.st those who were preaching and adopting 
violence in order to coerce*Government to a particular decision. The question 
of the Provincial Government taking the responsibility of giving a straight 
answer without the approval of the Central Government was never in my mind.” 
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(3) ‘I had no occasion to feel that the Provincial Government wanted the 
odium of the situation to be faced by the Central Government. To my mind, 
both were avoiding to face the odium. * * ♦ ♦ * What 

I was submitting in my notes was that Government should deal promptly 
and firmly with each occasion of lavdessness as it arises irrespective of how 
the Central Government disposed of the demands. A firm decision on their 
part would have been of immense help, but the absence of it did not absolve 
the Provincial Government of its responsibility of maintaining law and order.” 

Mr. Qurban Ali Khan thus brought the following matters pointedly to 
the notice of Government. (1) ^‘You arc repeatedly ignoring the advice of the 
C. 1. D. and will find it difficult to explain your failure if something should 
happen.*’ (2) ‘Tf you are not acting because it embarrasses you, the Central 
Government is equally embarrassed.” (3) “But you being responsible for law 
and order, should deal with the situation as it arises without reference to the 
Centre.” ^ 

This resulted in a conference of officers with the Chief Minister on the 
25ih May, and their decisions found expression in the third 
Oonforonro of Ohiof pQij^y letter, dated the 5th of June 1952. If required 
25*5.District Magistrates to ban all Ahmadi or Ahrar meetings 
without exception, imposing section 144, Criminal 
^ Procedure Code, whenever a meeting was proposed to 

bo held. It superseded the letter of 24th December 
1951, which left discretion to Distriet Magistrates. In a way it was an 
admission of the fact that District Magistrates wore not in all cases cap¬ 
able of exercising discretion. The membership of 1,040, however, was not 
declared unlawful, nor was anybody muzzled or restricted. It can reasonably 
be argued that if the desired result could be achieved with the least offensive 
action on the part of Govemment, why take any drastic step? But it will pre¬ 
sently appear that the desired end was not achieved. The Ahrar withdrew 
to the mosques, and a.s Juma-tul-Wida w^as fast approaching, Government 
issued a. wireless message on 19tli June tliat if the Ahrar 
()i iOtiiJuM -. wanted to hold meetings in mosques before or after the 
Juma-tul-Wida prayer, prohibitory orders should bo 
passed without mentioning the venue of the meeting and the local hnains 
warned. If, however, a meeting did take place notwithstanding the ban. 
it should not be interfered with, and arrests for defiance be made later. 

On 28th June 1952, another letter was issued, directing that if the ban 
has been defied, prosecutions should be confined to the 
Letter of 28 th Juno, Ahrar, and among them also the prominent ones, the 
intention being to isolate them. 

We do not say the action taken in May and June 1952, was altogether 
inadequate, but since Mr. Daultana says this was the only action possible, 
the position might well be examined further. According to him, the first matter 
for consideration at the meeting was whether the very putting forward of the 
, demands should be prohibited, the second whether pro- 

lar. Dauitana’s , 

version of tiie ( c^nfi r. pQganda lu support 01 them should be checked, the third 
enco ; Why Al;rar -^{^ether unilateral action against the Ahrar could be taken, 
unlawful. The first two matters depended on whether the demands 
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were justified and it is clear that a decision on merits could not be taken 
by the Provincial Government. As regards the third point, there was ‘‘no 
definite knowledge or overwhelming suspicion that the Ahrar were conspiring 
against the State or were agents of an enemy power or were openly advocat¬ 
ing violence. We could not, therefore, take preventive or punitive action 
against them without consulting the Centre, but on the law and order side we 
decided to take strict action.’’ The consensus of opinion at the conference 
was that- no action (^ould be taken unless the Central Government had 
formulated a policy. 

Mr. Anwar Ali or Mr. Qurban Ali Khan did not say in their notes that 
the Ahrar should be made an unlawful association because 
Mv. Daultuna S ))ri - coiispiring against the State or were agents 

aro wi'amj, of iiii cueiuy power. A number of incidents of violen(^e 
and lawlessness had been brought to the Chief Minister’s 
notice as justifying the ])roposed aclion. The argument that preventive or 
punitive action could not be taken without the Centre’s consultation but that 
on the law and order side it was decided to take strict action }>re8uines two 
things: firstly, that j)reventive or punitive action is not taken on the law and 
order side; secondly, that tln^ Centre has to be consulted before an association 
can be declared unlaAvful. Both the.se presumptions are incorrect. 

Next, at the time when the conference of 24th May 1952 took plac(‘, 
the thought of consulting the Centre was in nobody’s mind, 
(’piitics (h'f isiori crossed Mr. Daultana’s mind for the first time on the 

was not thought , 

until 7th .Inly. ''th of July 1952, when he was at Nathiagali and a file 

was sent up to him in relation to certain suggestions 
made by the Home Secretary, Mr. Ghias-ud-Din Ahmad, provoked by a letter 
from the Ministry of Interior, dated the 2n(l July 1952. We have already re¬ 
ferred to this letter as the second of the two circular letters issued by the 
Central Government for the guidance of the provinces. It drew attention 
to previous instructions that militant- or aggressive sectarianism should be 
suppressed with a heavy hand and ended by noting with satisfaction the action 
taken by the Punjab Govc‘riimcnt “recently"—^the very action which we are 
examining now. Thereupon Mr. Ghias-ud-T)in Ahmad expressed the opinion 

come when the Centre should be asked 
Soi n-tfiry (r')iTiTuonn‘d at high level to formulate a policy. “The fanaticism and 
^ ^ ^ ^ ' philosophy of hatred preached by the Ahrar, if not killed, 

‘ * will not remain confined to the province. As regards 

the KhatmJ-Nubiiwwat movement, the Centre should tell us what line to 
pursue. Should we connive at activities which aim at the physical or reli¬ 
gious annihilation of a minor section ★ ♦ ♦ ne * ? They 

should decide whether considerations of law and order should receive priority 
over religious beliefs. As regards Chaudhri Muhammad Zafrullah Khan 
the common man was gaining an impression that some of his own collegues 
were behind the agitation.” 

The Home Secretary suggested a letter by the Chief Minister personally 
to the Prime Minister, 



The Chief Secretary, Hafiz Abdul Majid, forwarded the file with a note 
containing an appreciation of the situation which, in our opinion, cannot be 
excelled. He said in substance: “Wo don’t need sup- 
Ohief Secretary’s Centre for action taken to maintain law 

and order. But the Ahrar having given an impression that 
their agitation is endorsed by the Centre or some Ministers or officials, we 
might suggest that this impression be removed by a statement. The. Home. 

Secretary has omitted to mention that the policy of the Centre 
ali’opdy already been explained in the Minktry of Interior 'r 

nund. letter of 1th September 1951 and repeated in the P, U, 0. 

(the letter of 2nd July 1952)—that controversies should 
not be allowed to exceed reasonable limits, etc. The Centre has also approv¬ 
ed the 'recent action* of the Punjab Government. The other questions— 
declaring the Ahmadis a minority and removing the Foreign Minister—do 
not concern us. We cannot possibly c^cpcct the Centre’s decision on the first, 
as it rests with the Constituent Assembly, and we cannot suggest to the Prime 
Minister to swiy that the Foreign Minister enjoys his confidence.” 

We have been feeling the same way throughout the inquiry when¬ 
ever we came across a note or statement—or when it was argued—that the 
Centro should have expressed its mind. The Centre knew what was hap¬ 
pening, and said: Allow th m to carry on religious propaganda to the extent 
which is hgitinnte, but if they become aggressive, put them down. What 
you have done in May and June 1952, by way of banning meetings and launch¬ 
ing prosecutions, meets with our approval. 

However, when th#' file went to Mr. Daultana at Na'hiagali, he wrote 
a lengthy note on 7th July, which may be reduced as follows: I am already 
taking steps to secure the formulation of consistent and definite poll y by 
the Centre, and probably a conference will be held at Karachi towards the end 
of the month. It is unnecessary to make a formal reference to the Centre 
in view of the Min stry of Interior’s letter of the 2rid July 
1952 (P. U. C.) and of the obvious and overriding fact 
that we need nj guidance to make us realize our obvi us 
duty to maintain law and order. We should pursie 
with a heavy hand all those who incite to violence and 
make our impartiality clear by publicity; we should conti¬ 
nue the p esent ban on meetings, but not interferi with moa jues owing to the 
“8en^itivity” of the people. This policy—elating to mo ques—is illogical, 
but “too technical lo.^ili'^Mo an attitude” will inflame people, and besides, 
meetings in mosques have li tb agitational value. 

In his written statement Mr. Daultana has given a separate heading to 
the “Efforts” made by his Government to obtain a deci¬ 
sion from the Centre, and the first effort that he mentions 
is the one that he made at Nathiagali, when he met Kha- 
waja Sbahab-ud-Din, Dr. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar and others, and was assured by the 
first two of these gentlemen that they would place his 
point of view before the Prime Minister. There is no indication on the file of the 
case which resulted in the decision of the 24th May 1952 or on any other filo 


Mr. Datiltann 

apirood that tho 
Contro had expressed 
its mind and that 
law and order was 
Ilia ooneero. 


No evidence that 
any reference to 
Centre was men¬ 
tioned at conference 
of 24th May. 



that at that meeting any reference was made to the fact that the matter was 
for the Centre to consider, and no question was put either to Mr. Ghias-ud-Din 
Ahmad or to Mr. Anwar Ali during the course of their lengthy statements 
whether any such subject came up for discussion. This reason for not dec¬ 
laring the Ahrar an unla^vful association is consequently witliout substance. 


Next, Mr. Daiiltana wants to show that notwithstanding their very 
strong notes, the two police officers and who(‘\'er else w ere present at the con¬ 
ference came to an agreed decision with him. ‘The whole position was discus¬ 
sed, and th(' final opinion of everybody was that to declare a. political body 
as illegal was too drastic a step, and that as the Ahrar were an All-Pakistan 
organisation, such action would have to be taken on an All-Pakistan level and 
justified before the people who had accepted a democratic form of (iovemmeni 


Firstly, since the case made by Ihe Punjab Government's counsel was 
that Mr. Daultana generally put a cold blanket on his officers’ advice, it w^as 
for Mr. J)aultana’s counsel expressly to question the officers in respect of each 
major occasion which arose for policy, and Mr. Anwar Ali was not asked win 
he had agreed to a whittling down of a proposal whicli had haunted him sinctJ 
1950. It is true that in answer to a question he stated tliat “on the basis ot 
my note, dated the 20th May 1052, Govcriin\ent took stern action and imposed 
a ban,” but in another place he also stated that “if the Alirar liad been declared 
an unlawful body, as I had suggested in 1950, nothing would have happened 
in 1052”, that ‘*1 suggested tliis again in 1052, and even 
then it was not too late'*; furtlicr, tiiat “ the aertion taken 
from time to time at my suggestion made me feel that in 
the olden regime ac-tion would jiavc i>oen taken more 
promi)tly and (dfectivcly”. Unless it is lussiiined that 
Mr. Anwar AM has tried to rceoiKule two incijnsistent j»o- 
sitions—his own since 1950 and that of Mr. Daultana contrary-wise - ordinary 
interpretation encourages us to jdace a merely comparative meaning on the 
words “stern action”. That is to say, the? action was stern in comparison with 
what had been taking place till then. Jt is also possible that Mr. Auwari Ali 
was in his mind placing emphasis on the first part of the sentence—“on the 
basis of my note”—because, ])rimarily, he was concerned to clear his own 
position and to show how^ far he himself had tried to bring home to Govern¬ 
ment the gravity of the situation. 


D- 1. <•'. thinks 

firmi.;* action would 
liavc takon in 

tho “old rngitiio.” 


Secondly, we see no logical or causal connection between the circum¬ 
stance that the Ahrar were an All-Pakistan organisation 
Satic^ decia^ng a action taken against them as a body 

body unlawful. W'ould have to be “justified before the people who had 

accepted a democratic form of Government”. If they 
had belonged to a provincial organisation, would it not have been undemoc¬ 
ratic to declare them an unlawful body ? As it is, their meetings were banned* 
Whatever served as a justification for this action could also be used to justify 
the more drastic action. The only proper argument in this context would be 
that the Aiirar had done nothing so serious as to justify their being declared 
unlawful, but in that case Mr. Daultana would have to say that the D* I. G« 
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and the Inspector-General were in the habit of indulging in prc^hetic pesei^ 
inisin—or pessimistic idirophecy. 

We sincerely believe that what Mr. Anwar Ali heuj said about the effect 
of declaring the Ahrar an unlawful body represents a cor¬ 
rect estimate of the situation. If this had happened in 
May 1952, the Ahrar would not have been in a position 
to extend a religious appeal to the Ulama, result¬ 
ing in the convention of all Muslim parties in July 1952, 
and if the*. Ulama had not stepped in, the Ahmadi controversy would not have 
come to be placed on a different footing from any other sectarian controversy 
with which we are familiar. 


Mr. Anwar All’s 
rstirnato of tho Ahraj* 
was correct. 


THE DECISIONS OF oth JULY 1952. 


On or about the 28th June 1952, Mr. Daultana went to Nathiagali to 
attend a meeting of the Basic Principles Committee. The “Zamindar’* repori- 
ed in its issue of Ist July that he had held a two-hour discussion with his offi¬ 
cers before he left. f^h. Fazal Ilahi for the Ihinjab Government argued that 
during this discussion Mr. Daultana had instructed his officers as to the deci¬ 
sions that were to be taken at the meeting of all District Magistrates scheduled 
for the 5th July. Mr. Daultana does not remember whether he had held any 
specific “two-hour discussion”, but said he was no doubt meeting his officers 
fairly regularly. Nor could he say whether he discussed with them the sub¬ 
ject matter of the proposed conference. 

The conference was presided over by the C hief Secretory and included, 
in addition to the district delegates, the Inspector-General, the D. I. G. (C. I. 
D.), the Home Secretary and the Director of Public Relations. The decisions 
taken were as follows :(1) Orders under section 144 should not mention the 
venue of the meeting. (2) If an Ahrar or an Ahmadi should address a public 
meeting not organised by his party, a report should bo made to Government 
if he makes an actionable speech, but he should not be arrested meanwhile. 
(J) Meetings which take place oven outside mosques should not be dispersed, 
but cases may bo registered later for defiance of the ban against prominent 
leaders of Ahmadis or Ahrar, as the case may be * * * 

(6) Tho All Muslim Parties Convention, proposed to be held on 13th July 
1952, should not be interfered with (even though it would be in defiance of the 
existing ban on meetings). It may prove useful if the intending participants 
—the Ulama —are contacted and prevailed upon to denounce violence. 


Wo have seen bow the instructions of the 5th June were diluted by the 
letter of 28th June—that if a prohibitory order has been defied, action should 
be taken only against the Ahrar, and of them only the prominent ones. The 
intention was to isolate the Ahrar from other people. IncidentaUy, it would 
also isolate the prominent Ahrar from the lesser fry among 
themselves. It should make the big ones feel that the 
crown of martyrdom was for them alone. The earlier 
decision of 19th June, relating as it did to mosques, is 
intelligible. It would be foolish to disperse a meeting in 
a mosque or to make arrests there. But to say that meetings held even out¬ 
side mosques should not be disturbed till the poison is spread, is to turn a 


Deciflions of 5 th 
July weftkciied tho 
fi (Iministraiive poei > 
tion. 
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prohibitory order into burlesque. A prohibitory order means that the thing it 
prohibits is not to take place. If a meeting has been proclaimed for a certain 
hour at a certain place, the simplest thing to do—if it has been prohibited—is 
to post half a dozen policemen at the appointed place a couple of hours before 
the meeting to prevent people from assembling, and this is not a thing that 
we are suggesting for the first time. But the Government sayn : Let them 
have fun, and if five persons make speeches and only one of them is an Ahrar, 
then if he is not a prominent person, lei there be no prosecution : the order 
has not br<»n violated- 

Centro uo\ei*nment has been told that all Ahmadi and Ahrar meet* 
ings have b >en j)rohibited. It has the appearance of a big decision in Karachi, 
and it is noted with satisfaction. But consider the effect 
5th hjly meetings arc allowed to take place. Non-Ahrar 

and non-Ahmadis are allowed to speak, to speak any¬ 
thing abominable, and even the ordinary law is suspended against them. For 
if the ordinary law is invoked, the policy of isolation suffers. Maulvi Muham¬ 
mad Ali of Sargodha Jamia Mosque wn‘11, therefore, be left severely alone with 
his blackboard —‘^Liaqat AH Khan has misused funds during his American 
tour”—because be no longer belongs to the Ahrar. How many prominent 
Ahrar can you produce ? There were six of them in Oiijranwala, two in Sar¬ 
godha, and you can add tw'O for extras. You will find as we proceed that 
Manzoor Ahmad of Sialkot, described as “a staunch worker against 
Ahmadis” and Bashir Ahmad, ‘‘Khateeb of Jamia Masjid at Pasrur, a bigoted 
Ahrari and President of the local Majlisd-Ahrar, who was sentenced for a. 
month in 1932 agitation” were not prosecuted for offensive speeches made on 
the occasion of the Gulu Shah fair in November 1952 because they were 
“petty people”. 

Then if any unfortunate person is both an Ahrar and a prominent Ahrar, 
and cannot therefore escape pr( sedition, decision No. 2 
Fiirthor criticism. comes to rescue him. It says that if an Ahrar or an Ah¬ 
madi addresses a public meeting not organised by bis 
party, no action should be taken against him without tlic previous approval of 
Government. Knowing that the Ahrar adopted the device of withdrawing 
their meetings to the mosques when a ban was imposed on them, is it con¬ 
ceivable that it occurred to none of the officers present at the conference that 
the Ahrar would get some one else to organise the meeti g and give it the name 
of a Defence Conference or some such thing? It is not conceivable, and, there¬ 
fore, it can well be argued in a world which depends for most things on reason¬ 
ing and inference, thai , under the cover of a ban, the intention was to give 
the maximum possible scope for holding and addressing meetings. If that was 
not the intention of the decision, it undoubtedly produced that effect. 

These decisions wore brought to Mr. Daultana’s notice by the Home 
Secretary’s note of 7th July, which is as follows : 

“H. C. M. may kindly sec for information. The decisions taken at 

the conference are in keeping with the 
already approved of and 
offioors ? decided by H. C. M. Therefore, they 



are communicated to all the D. Ms. for necessary action in anticipation 
of H. C. M’s approval so that no time should be lost.*’ 

What was “ the general policy already approved of and decided by 
H. C. M.”? It was the ))olicy laid down in the conference of 25th May, says 
Mr. Danltana, “and that policy must have been discussed by ir e with the 
officers concerned in the ordinary course of official roiuinc”. Ch. Fazal Ilahi 
said it was discussed just before Mr. Daultana left for Nathiagrali in a “two- 
hour meeting”. Mr. Ilaultana’s statement docs not contradict this allega¬ 
tion seriously. But if the reference is to the policy letter of the 25th May, 
why have two such additional decisions been taken as virtually nullify the 
effect of the earlier decision i Mr. Daultana does not think the two letters 
were inconsistent. “The letter of the 5th June merely banned the meetings 
but did not direct their dispersal by^force But look at the language of the 
letter of 5th June : “\fter careful consideration, Government have decided 
that in the general interest of the public peace and tranquillity, neither the 
Ahrar nor the Ahmadis should be permitted to hold public meetings under any 
name or garb. You should, therefore, take preventive action under section 
144, Criminal Procedure Code, whenever any party intends to hold a public 
meeting.’' We think it is very illogical to say that although the object was to 
prevent a meeting from taking shape at all, if the police arrived five or ten 
minutes late, and five or ten persons had already collected, they were not to 
be dispersed. Carrying this logic further still, from that stage onward the 
police CO aid prevent people from assembling. If the conveners of the meeting 
were satisfied with carrying on the meeting with five or ten persona 
already assembled, or as many of them as had assembled before the arrival 
of the police, they would be allowed to do so. 

But then why was it necessary to hold a conference on the 5th July ? 
The case of mosques had already been covered by the message of 19th and 
the letter of 28th June, and in broad principle the policy letter of 5th June 
continued to hold the field. It is hero that the words “approved of and decid¬ 
ed by H. C. M.” become significant. They have particular reference to the 
Chief Minister, not to a previous policy letter. 

It is unfortunate again that neither Mr. Ghias-ud-Din Ahmad nor 
Mr. Anwar Aii were questioned about the “tw^o-hour” discussion. Here the 
fault is not only that of Mr. Yaqub Ali, who had to explain away the obvious 
meaning of the Home Secretary’s note, but also that of Ch. Fazal Elahi, who 
was trying to prove a meeting. But his contention is that the meaning is 
clear enough, and the circumstances, as we have pointed out, arc in his favour. 

“ASSURANCE” BY THE AHRAR ON 19th JULY, 1952. 

This period ends with the famous “assurance” by the Ahrar to keep tho 
peace but nut to bo of good behaviour. Before discussing it, however, wo wish 
to reior to a note of the D. I. G. which gives an imiication of tho Ahrar mind 
immediately before the assurance. Master Tuj-ud-Din and sonic others had by 
this time been arrested for violating prohibitory orders. Mr. Anwar Ali wrote 
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the following note (in substance) on 6th July, 1952 : "‘Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan 
came today with Maulvi Ghulam Ghaus Sarhaddi, now 
President of Ahrar. The object ^vaa to give an assurance 
that no speeches will bo made which are likely to disturb 
public peace, provided the persons arrested were released 
and section 144 was withdrawn. 1 explained the de¬ 
cisions reached today at tlie officers* meeting and told them 
Government might consider release, etc., if the two leaders apologised. Maulvi 
Ghulam Ghaus Sarhaddi said that so far, ho and his party were of the belief that 
Master Taj-ud-Din had not committed any wTong. Once it is realized by the 
Anwar Mi’s Ahrar that Government will not change its decisions, they 
will be more disposed to come to a settlement.*’ 

Ith July 1952: Mr. Qurban Alt Khmt —“I do not think Government 
have any cause to change their decisions ‘ that law and order shall be maintain¬ 
ed. Whatever tends to cause disorder must be hit on the head, well and hard.” 

The Home Secretary forwarded the note with the remark that the Ah¬ 
rar were realising that they are being isolated, and Mr. Daultana initialled 
the note on 8th Jul 3 \ 

The Home Secretary s note that the Ahrar realized the effect of the 
])olicy of isolation reminds us that the Government also 
V iewed their isolated state sympathetically and allowed 
at isolation. them to invite the Ulama of all parties to relieve the 

monotony of their isolation. It should have been foreseen 
that the Ahrar were making a very open bid for breaking loose from the ring 
which the Government thought it had forged round them, in which case the 
wisdom of allowing the convention to be held in defiance of the law is 
questionable. The law was an ass, but they have made it a joke now. The 
ostensible object of allowing the convention was to contact the Ulama before 
the meeting and persuade them to preach against violence. Mir Nur AJimad, 
D. P. B., says the Chief Minister particularly asked him to contact Maulauas 
Abul Hasanat Sayyed Muhammad Ahmad Qadri, Muhammad Bakhsh Muslim 
and Ghulam Murshid. He was given to understand that ''in the atmosphere 
of the convention” these Maulanas could not secure a 
I pijln y decision “ on the desired lines. ” But if the Chief Minis- 

of it was uot ter was interested in the decision, as he ought to have 
been, it is remarkable that neither did Mir Nur Ahmad 
inform him that the “contacts” had failed nor was Mir Nur Ahmad asked by 
him as to the result. These Maulvis began to take an active part in the 
agitation, and in October, 1952, the Department of Islamiat, determinedly 
ignoring these activities, selected them for making lectures on payment. 

Mr. Daultana said it was not his policy that the Ulama should be en¬ 
couraged to attend this convention. (The decision bad been taken at the meet¬ 
ing of officers on 5th July.) On seeing file No. 16(2)94, however, he agreed to 
having written the following note on 5th July : “This convention may actu- 
ally prove to be useful from the Government point of view if the intending 
participants were contacted by District Magistrates or D. P. R. and prevailed 
npon to denoimce violence and defiance of law”. 


5tli July ; two Alirar 
loaders mtjet 
D. ]. G. They do 
nut accept his sug. 
gestioii of apo- 

JoRy”. 
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But these remarks as to the convention have been provoked by the 
use of the word “isolated” in the Home Secretary's note. It occurred to 
that the two positions were inconsistent. We take no serious objection 
the hope entertained, if it was entertained in jj^ood faith, and it is possible 
have two honest opinions in tins matter. 

To revert to the meeting of Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan and Maulana 
Sarhaddi with the T). 1. G., it will be noticed that the Alirar were not prepared 
to apologize, and wished (Joverrmient to withdraw' the l)an and the prosecutions 
on their own terms. They would continue making speeches, but the speeches 
will not be such were likely to disturb the peace. There is at least an implied 
admission that hitherto the speeches jjosscssed that quality. Next, there is 
noticeable in the 1). i. ( Vs note a fear that Government might change its deci¬ 
sions and Mr. Qurban Ali Khan assures him that Government will not change 
its decision to Tnaintain law' and order. But Mr. Anwar Ali’s fear was soon 
realized. We are not thinlcing yet of the agreement with 
Ahrar. We are thinking of the withdrawal of cases 
.luly ; Mr. in Gujranwala on the 14th or 15th July. When ques- 

rv'ilr/ficl ^ ^ ^ tioned as to these, Mr. Daultana said it was merely a 

technical decision taken hy the officers in respect of two 
Ahrar leaders who had already been convicted on similar charges in Sargodha. 
Firstly, if a person commits one act of cheating in Sargodha and another in Guj¬ 
ranwala, it will not be a technical decision to withdraw^ the case at Gujran- 
W'ala, and there will be no justiffcatiou for it. If a District Magistrate makes 
\viihfir.(vv.ii that foolisli suggestion, he should be told that it is foolish. 

Secondly, the decision related to six persons of whom 
only two had been convicted in Sargodha. When this was brought to 
Mr. Daultana’s notice, he said he did not recollect, having attended the offi¬ 
cers’meeting of 1.5th J uly at which this decision w^as taken, as no matter of 
policy was involved. When, however, his attention was drawn to the follow¬ 
ing note of the Home Secretary, dated the 18th July :— 

‘‘The Giijranwiihi case was withdiawn yesterday. I sent for the 
D. C. on 15th, immediately after our meeting with H. C. M. 
and communicated to him the decision of Government when 
he came to see me on the Kith.” 

—ue said he must have agreed to the withdrawal. “My impression is that 
these persona luwl been arrested merely for attending a meeting in contraven¬ 
tion of section 144, and as there was considerable agitation in the city, the 
District Magistrate of Gujranwala contacted the Home Secretary.” 

Even if this explanation is correct, Mr. .4nwar Ali’s fear that Guveriiniciit 
might change its decisions was realized. But it is not correct, for we have 
seen in Pail II of these Minutes, that no suggestion came from Giijrau- 
wala. 

On the same day wdien the decision to withdiaw the prosecution w^as taken, 
t' f Ul iirifi Qurban Ali Khan made a note that the convention of 
Ulama had a very adverse effect on people, that the Ahrar 
versti effort; ways gained their object by exciting their sentiments on 
religious issues, that there was a race between the Goven^- 


s s s 
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ment and the Ahrar, that the Government should be on its toes and let no 
grass grow under its feet. The Home Secretary wrote to the same effect and 
Mr. Daultana saw this file on 16th July. He was asked by the Government 
counsel whether, in the face of these notes, showing as they do that these 
officers held very strong views about the situation, he still insisted that the 
decision to withdraw was that of the officers and not his own. The answer 
was os follows : “This file came to me for information only. The question 
of withdrawal had nothing to do with it.” It was then pointed out to him 
that in th:s very file there was a note, dated the lOth Jul 3 % by the Inspector- 
General that the subject was discussed at the previous clay’s meeting. In 
other words, the subject of Mr. Qurban AU’s note of 14th July was discussed 
with the Chief Minister in the meeting of 18th July. Mr. Daultana thereupon 
agreed that he must have been present at the mooting. The answer to the 
first question, however,—that officers with such strong views could not have 
agreed to the withdrawal of prosecution—still remains to be given. It is 
impossible to believe that while on paper Mr. Qurban Ali Khan agitated his 
mind over the tactical victory W'hich the Ahrar had gained by the convention 
and warned Government to be on its toes and let no grass grow under its feet, 
in the conference he advised Mr. Daultana to witlidraw the cases because people 
were upset—as, after all, they liad merely defied an order. After all, an order 
of Government in a democratic set-up is subject to the implied proviso that 
the execution thereof w\W not agitate the public mind. We mean, Mr. Qurban 
Ali Khan, as a police officer, could not have worried about “justifying” 
the prosecution “before the peoi)le who had accepted a democratic form of 
Government”. This contribution to the meeting must, therefore, have been 
made by Mr. Daultana himself. 

Now we come to the actual “assurance”. It is well-known. Some 

Ahrar loaders undertook to make a statement condemn¬ 
ing violence and Mr. Daultana in return agreed to with- 
Ahrar's “AsHuj Kiice”: , , , , . i • 

19th July J9r)2. draw the ban and prosecutions. Mr. Daultana says they 

told him it was not their intention to break the law, 
but the movement was an article of faith with thorn and it was their right to 
put the issue before the people constitutionall 3 ^ At the same time, they 
wore convinced that it was their political and religious duty to protect 
the Ahmadis, their property and their honour. It w'as understood that 
after the withdrawal of the ban, they would continue their normal political 
activities, but do nothing to jeopardise law and order. In answer to a ques¬ 
tion by ourselves, Mr. Daultana said that it was implied on his part that in 
the past the Ahrar’s normal political activity was accompanied by acts of 
violence, but that he was not sure if the Ahrar also admitted this position. 
This accounts for our earlier observation that while they promised to keep 
the peace, they did not promise to be of good behaviour. 

The Ahrar said in their statement that neither had they in the past 
committed any act in breach of law and order nor did they intend committing 
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such act in the future. This takes us back to Mr. Anwar Ali’s insistence on an 
apology and Maulana Sarhaddi’s insistence that there was no case for an apo¬ 
logy. But we have no intention of devoting any time 

Acceptance of‘*a8su- to the merits of the agreement. With Mr. Anwar Ali’s 
ranco’* not per aa .. ® ,, i r i rr 

objectionable. exception, the officers are all agreed, for different reasons, 

that it was the best course to adopt under the circumstan¬ 
ces, Mr. Qurban Ali Khan said it exposed the Ahrar to the criticism that 
they had no liking for the prison. Hafiz Abdul Majid said that as an admi¬ 
nistrator he would give them a chance. Mr. Ghias-ud Din Ahmad said that on 
a religious question a prohibitory order could not remain effective for long. 
He also said that although the decision had already been taken by Mr. Daul- 
tana, when it was put before the meeting, everybody agreed, 

Mr. Anwar Ali said that it was due to the wholesome effect produced by 
the prosecutions that the Ahrar camfi in a deputation to the Chief Minister and 
gave a written undertaking to keep the agitation within legal limits. “They 
did not, however, abide by the promise. If I had been consulted, I would 
have said that the withdrawal of those prosecutions and the release of these 
persons was injurious, because I knew the Ahrar to be unreliable.** 

m. AFTER THE “ASSURANCE**. 

“The undertaking by the Ahrar was followed by a lull and then again 
a spate of objectionable speeches started. After calling off this action, if action 
had been taken to prosecute all the people who \rere delivering objectionable 
speeches, or if preventive action had been taken against some of them, then the 
agitation could have been curbed further.*’—Mr. Ghias-ud-Din Ahmad. 

With these remarks of the Home Secretary in mind, we can now start 
examining some incidents following the 19th of July 1952 and test the good 
faith of the decision to let the Ahrar carry on the agitation in a “constitutional** 
manner. 

(1) At Qasur, on the 25th July 1952, after Juma prayer there was a meet¬ 
ing, and one of the speakers was a “bad character**, Alam 
Shah. Thereafter a proccvssion was taken out, with bearing 
breasts. One man shou'ed “Zafrullah Kanjar'* and others 
joined in chorus of “Hai, hai”. Then Alam Shah and an¬ 
other procured a shc-ass and wrote on it “Begum Zafr¬ 
ullah’*, seated a man on it and garlanded him with shoes. He wore a top-hat 
with *‘Ghulam Ahmad Mirza” written on it. The procession halted in front of 
an Ahmadi’s factory and shouted : “Destroy Mirzaceat**, “Zafrullah Kanjar”, 
“Zafrullah Kutta**, “Zafrullah Soowar” for about fifteen minutes. 

Mr, Anwar Ali noted on the diary relating to Qasur that fanatical ele¬ 
ments and Maulvis had gained strength and that hooligans 
D. I. G. and I. G.’s had jumped into the arena. Mr. Qurban Ali Khan said : 
rctaiarks. ‘‘This IS the outcome of all agitations in defiance of law. 

One lawlessness breeds another lawlessness and unless 
some preventive method is possible, it ends in a revolution. This is a lesson of 
history which may be delayed but cannot be belied.’* 



Jiiit Tin arfinti. 


■U. i. says HK'Vr- 
lUoiit is in thc' 1 aiu^.'' 
nf Ihc' ciff-rufl. 


Mock runorals 
Koreitrn .Hinis((a. 


The Chief Minister initialled the note on 12th August 1952. 

But we are not going to put any more faith in these note^. They seem 
to be intende<l to make good reading. They do not say: 
“But wliore is tlu* Aljrar’s promise ?” They don’t propose 
aetion, and Mr. llaultana says he was not taking any 
action where no action was ])i ()posed, unless it was a glaring ease of inaetion. 
This certainly was not a glaring case! Again, we have lost faith in these notes 
because if Mr. Daiiltana holds another (conference, they will all agree with him 
in holding that this is not a dernocralii* a])pr(»ach to the jwobiem. The Foreign 
Minister has been grossly insnltt^rf triu' enough, hut unless the (kmtral Govern¬ 
ment decide whetlier the demaTuis are to he ateceptod or rejected, liow can one 
say whether the abuse is or is not justified!' 

On Mist July, tJie I). 1. G. made the following Jiote on a source report: 

“The movement is nti. longer canalised, but has got into the 
hands of the riff-raff * * * * I am not sure 

about the homt Jides of the Alirar.” So far w'^e had not 
lieard that Government intended “canalising** the move- 
jiient. and therefore do not know wliich W’ay the canal was 
to be directed. But this word may be Ixwnc in mind. 

(2) On 24th July 1952, the 11. 1. G. inforimcd Government that mock 
funerals of the Foreign Minister liad been taken out at 
several 2 )lace 8 in the j)rovince and that tliis constituted an 
offence under section 23, Public Safety Act. The Home 
^ijecretary said that the Safety Act should not be used, but that the Chief 
Minister might talk to the Alwar leaders to abide by the undertaking, as parleys 
w’ithtliemat a lower level had proved futile. The Chief Minister signed the 
note on 30th July. In his statement in Court, he said 
he took no action because he agreed ’with the Home 
8ecr(4ary. Bui the Home Secretary, 'wlien he discouraged 
the Safety Act, was apj)areiitly thinking of section 3, by 
which a person is detained without trial. Section 23, how¬ 
ever, is on the same footing as any section of the Penal 
Code, and if Mr. Jlaultana agreed Avitli him because Mr* 
Daultana also had section 3 in mind, then it is very 
fortunate indeed for the law -breakers that both the Chief Minister and the Homo 
Secretary had the same c<m(jeption of section 23 as they had of section 3. But 
even Mr. Daultana fvclmitted that in 1952 there were ninety j)crsons detained 
under the Safety Act and that none of tlieni was a political detenu. 

He added that so far as the Home Secretary’s note recommoudod that the 
Abrar b(‘. reminded, lie did not consider any further 
But iv«) warranty interview’ with them necessary as in his speech of the 27th 
. 28th July to the Mu.slim League Council ho had clearly 

asked the Abrar leaders to adhere to their undertaking. 
We think this is what they call an explanatioti. We come across them in press 
conferences, but not in law' (/ourts. 

(3) On the 26th or 27th July, there were demonstrations on a wride scale 
outside the Muslim League office when a meeting was being held; stones were 


Ac*u<)n not 
nd iiiuior 

Aci. 


s,irf‘tv 


Her.iSTU* safety 
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thrown at motor cars; quite a number of policemen and some members were in¬ 
jured. Begum G. A. Khan had to be carried away in an injured condition. The 
police had to use tear gas and lathis, 

(4) A pamphlet entitled came to the notice 

of the C, I. I), on 4th August 1952. In the first chapter, 
relating to fundamental beliefs, there are quotations from 
the writings of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. ‘‘Those who do not 
believe in me are swine and bitches'’, is an illustrative 
quotation. In the second chapter it is stated that the 
Ahmadis still believe that Pakistan will reunite with India. In the third chapter 
it is stated that Chandhri Muhammad ZafruUah Khan is opposed to the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan. 


An objection^ible 
I>aTn{)hloW-4-8-62. 


The object, or at least the effect, o^ tiie pamphlet clearly was to rouse and 
maintain bitter feelings between two sections of people. 

The Assistant to the D.I.G. recommended proscription. The D.I.G. 

said on 3rd September 1952, that a month had passed since 
the pamphlet had first come to notice and that no useful 
piurpose would be served at this stage by proscriptif)n. The Home Secretary 
agreed and the Chief Minister initialled the note. 




Multaa: 21*8-52. 


sviggests 


(6) On the 2l8t August 1952 there was a meeting at Multan at which 
public servants were particularly castigated. The D.I.G, 
noted on the daily situation report that inflammatory 
speeches against public officers undermined their morale, 
that the leaders had been released in order that they should 
tell their colleagues to keep within the limits of law, that 
they should be called now' and administered a warning, that 
they were utterly unreliable, though it was worthwhile warning them a second 
time, that the meeting wiiich they proposed on 29th August at Multan to cele¬ 
brate a ‘‘Martyr’s Day'’ should be banned, that since according to the report 
of Kayani J. on the Multan firing the officials were not at fault, if the Ahrar 
still hold tfiem up to criticism, it was against all principles of decency. 


D. I. G 
wanung. 


The Chief Minister did not approve the proposal to ban the meeting, but 
agreed to a warning being issued that they should behave 
iea^pra'only^' meeting. The Deputy Secretary, Home, had pro¬ 

posed that press notes be issued about warnings having 
been administered. This also was not approved. I’he local leaders were 
warned through the Commissioner The Home Secretary inquired whether a 
general warning should be administered to Ahrar leaders also, adding, in his 
own handwriting (the rest of the note is in type), “I tliink we may wait for a little 
longer”. 

The Chief Minister said on Slat August: “I don’t think we need bother 

• waininc 

«innoc(iM««ry. 


about a genera] warning at this stage, 



We have referred to the Multan firing elsewliere. It occurred on the 19th 
B 1952, when the police station of Kup found itself sur- 

mooting roustituU'd’ rounded by a thri^aiening mob. After the firing, as a con* 
jlidiJal finding!^^'^^ cession to public feeling, the Government directed a judicial 
inquiry which was conducted by one of us. It was held 
that the firing by the police was justified as a measure of self-defence. That 
should have satisfied all right-minded people, if they had any regard for 
judicial independence and the dignity of a judicial finding. The celebration 
of a Martyr’s Day thereafter implied a disapproval of that finding, and 
Mr. Anwar Ali rightly laid stress on decency. This point was lost on Govern¬ 
ment. The law of contcmj)t is a law of decency. 


(6) Fortnightly Report from the Provincial to the Central Government 

Criticism of Paidstiiu August 1952. It was Stated in this re- 

Army: August port that a certhin Manlvi Ahmad Khan of Sargodha, 

speaking at Samundri, criticised the Pakistan Army because 
its officers were given to dancing and drinking, and char- 
ge<i high officers of Government with corruption and favouritism. The Cen¬ 
tral Government was naturally perturbed, and asked for a report, inquiring 
what action, if any, had been taken by the Province : The reply was that al¬ 
though the Maulvi had used defamatory language and endeavoured to spread 
The «peaker was “un hatred against the Army, since he was an unknown entity, 
unknown oatity**. it was better to ignore him, 

(7) At an Alirar meeting on the 25th August 1952, at Montgomery Maulvi 

Muhammad Ali Jullundri told his audience that the 

Montgom'r>' spoe- Government was ccmpelled to give way and withdraw 
oho.'* : l.*u-8-a2. - t 

section 144. Mirzaeeat was no religion but a farce, and 

Mirzais were worse than sweepers or cobblers. The Ahrar no doubt were deadly 

against the creation of Pakistan, but they are loyal now, while the Ahmadis are 

still trying to reunite with India. The Mirza of Qadian was immoral: many 

murders were committed as a result of his haram sara affairs. Mirzais sliould 

not be allowed water from water taps or to sit with you in the same tonga. 

They should lie forced to embrace Islam. It is true that Chaudhri Muhammad 

Zafrullah Khan’s reply to the Prime Minister’s communique of 14th August 

was objectionable, but he had to squeal because he got it in the bottom.” 

Tlio Chief Minister saw this report on 18bh Soptornbor 1952. 

No no fic¬ 

tion. 

Perhaps even “at this stage*’ it was unnecessary to bother about a 
general warning. But whore was the law of the land? Did nobody feel 
ashamed of this speech ? 

But wo are forgetting that no action could be taken by Government 
because no action had been suggested by the C.T.D. or the Home Secretary* 
And as for the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police, we sup¬ 
pose they were occupied with otlier duties wffiich have fallen to them since the 
Partition—“reception of dignitaries”, as the District Magistrate of Lahore 
saicL 
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At least we know now what the Ahrar themselves thought of the “As- 
Burance'* they had given. According to Maulvi Muham* 
What the Ahrar Government had been compelled to give way. 

wiram^e”. Maulana T)aud Ghaznavi put the same thought in a 

different form when he stated in the Lyallpur Convention 
of 26ih—28th September that the lifting of the ban was evidence of the fact 
that Government had submitted. 


(8) On 29th August 1952, Mr. Nazir Ahmad, S.P.(B), on a reported split 
betwecm Master T^lj-ud-Din’s grouj) and Sheikh Husam-ud-Din’s group, re¬ 
corded an opinion that “the Council of Action was showing signs of decadence 
and disunity”. This was regarderl by Mr. Daultana as “interesting”, and he 
askeii the C.I.D. to inform the Central Governmont “of these developments 
and tlieir likely consequences”. In the report, however, S.P.(B)^ mentioned 
a fatwa given on lith October 1952, by Maulana Baud Ghaznavi and three other 
Ulama to the effect that those who regarrlefl Mirza Ghulam Ahmad as a prophet 
or even a mnjaddad or imam were murUicId, liable to bo killed according to Islam, 
and that a Government which does not execute this injunction should be boy¬ 
cotted. This was to be put up for ratification before certain Ulama who were 
expected from Karachi but who did not turn up. He also mentioned objection¬ 
able speeches at Jhang, Lyallpur, Tulamba, Montgomery, Barana and Rangu 
(Campbellpur), winding up with the opinion that the agitation was “practically 
dying and tlio leaders were trying to keep it live for 
Was the agitation niftiiitaining their importance and collecting money*\ 
dying If The contents of the report do not leave any scope for com¬ 

placency, anfl it seems that Mr. Nazir Ahmad was misled 
by the reported split between the two groups. The other police officers were 
not so happy. Mr. Anwar Ali said on this note that although the Ahrar loaders 
were “a bit tired”, there was no reduction in the number of meetings and that 
the agitation had dangerous potentialitieH. The Inspector-General said on 
“If it is allowcfl to go on in this fishion, we shall one day 
be faced with serious trouble, and it may become difficult 
to control it.” He sent up the note to the Governor, not 
the Home Secretary or Chief Minister. Mr. Anwar AD 
says this was probably done in the belief that the Governor might bring the 
matter to the notice of the Central Government. It was because we also had 
that feeling that wo put the question to Mr. Anwar Ali. Mr. Qurban Ali 
Khan apparently did not tliink that the Provincial Government’s treatment of 
the situation was satisfactory, and be took the unusiuil course—perhaps ob¬ 
jectionable from the Ministerial point of view—of trying to interest the Gover¬ 
nor. 


23rd October 1052: 

I. C. sonds a nott^ to 
tho Govomor, not to 
Chied' Minifttrr. 


But the Governor merely im'tialled the note. 

(9) Between 19th August and 9th September 1952, S.P.(B), thus review- 


Revipw of situation: ed the situation, with reference to its effect on the Alimadis: 

Aut ist.Soptomber 

1952. 

One hundred and fourteen Ahmadis had forsaken their faith since 
July 1952, principaUy in Multan, Lyallpur, Montgomery and 
*Thang. 



Eleven Alimadis had left resideuce, ap})arently with families. 

Two male and four female Abmadi teachers had been dischaarged by tlie 
Wazirabad Municipality on 25th July 1952. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner had suspended the order. 

Mr. Anwar Ali remarked : “Pakif^tan has returned to the Middle Ages ’. 
Mr. Daultaiia signed the note rm 17th September 1952. 

Tiiose conversions remind us of Sardar Abdur Rah Nishtar’s observati(ai 
that, while Governor of this province, he had no apprehension of a breach of tlu* 
peace iVom tlie Aliraadiyya community, because it is a small community, 
Tlioreforc. if tlireatening speeches are made against the Ahmadis, there is no 
feiir of a brenrh of tlio ]>ence, for they can always renounce their faith. 

(JO) Ail Muslim Parties' Conv^ention at Daska on 2lKt and 22nd Septem¬ 
ber 1952.—The following is a resume of the objoctionablo 
* y)ortion of the syxHH'hes made at this (ionventioTi : 

M. tiiiiilam Xabi Janbaz : Mir/a Ghulain Ahmad was a juggler 
a wTctehed persoi^, a womaniser . 

Maiilvd Muluiinmad Ali dulliiuduri : Cliaudhri Muhammad Zafrullah 
Khan is respoasiblo for the stalemate in Kashmir. 

Sahibzada Faizid Hasan : Just as a jackal cannot be trusted with melons 
and a cat with meat, so Zafrullah and other Mirzais could not bo trusted witJv 
Pakistan, as they were traitors. Mirza Ghulam Alimad w’as “nonsons€^”. He 
used gtir for latrine use, mistaking it for clay. If Mirzais do not embrace Islam, 
we shall do all in our power to achieve that end. In that case they will los(‘ 
their allotments of land, factories and bungalows iuid also Rabwah. 

Sayyad MuzafFar Ali Shamsi : Mirzais are bas(t, mean, lacking a senses of 
lioriour. 

Sheikli Husam-ud-l)iu : Zafrullah had underhand links with India and 
had occasionerl the division of Palestine to give a stronghold to Jews, in the in¬ 
terests of the Anglo-American hloi'. 

Sayyad Ataullah Shah Bukhari : They arc a band of spies (Then 
there is something about Queen Victoria and the* y)resont Queen which had 
better be left unsaid). 

(11) Tho “EhsaTi” of 25th August 1952, referring to Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad as a ‘‘banaspati Nabi”, advertised ‘‘Janbaz Pocket Book’*, containing 
indecent matter in relation to the religious controversy, first published in Feb¬ 
ruary 1952. 

(12) Convention at Shoikhupura on 9th October 1952 and Chuharkana 

October 1952. 

Sahibzada Faizul Hasan: A man who could not save the honour of 
Nubuwwat and the Prophet’s daughter could not protect Pakistan. Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad said those who did not accept him were the progeny of pro¬ 
stitutes. The Punjab Ministers and Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din also did not accept 
him. They should protect their mothers’ honours at least, if they did not pro* 
tect the Prophet’s honour. 




Mirza Ghulairi Nabi Jaiibaz : This sjiak(‘ of straw—Zafrullah—was 
more dangerous than external eiioraies. 

We are fighting comtitutiomilly. Ihiy my hjokn : 

Sayycd Muzaffar AU Shamsi: Khwaja Nazim-iid-Din and Daultana 
should resj^ect the feelings of tlio people, who had given them ‘‘chairs” and could 
take them back. Gurdaspur was lost through 'Zafrullah. Mirzais did not 
hestitate to offer girls to aohievo Ihenr object. 

Sheikh Husam-ud-Din : Zafrullah was a spy and a traitor. 

The D. I.-G. wrote on this report that tlio Ahrar continued spreading 
bad bloo<l. The Chief Minister initialled the note. 

Chh‘f Ministpr Ki^n.s. 

THE DECISION OE 24th DECEMBER 1952 

Under this head wo shall deal with a number of files which were post¬ 
poned for a discussion with the Chief M&lnister and in respect of which a decision 
was ultimately taken on the 24th December. 

(A) Co nj'r.rdlofo at Eftinalpindf on loth and /6th Nov niher 1062 —The 

Rawi'ipi.'tdi : following extracts from speeches derserve notice ;— 

iri-ii-.vj. 

(1) Master 'Uaj-ud-Din : Zafrullah will have to face a. trial after his re¬ 
moval for anti-Statc and anti-Islam activities 

(2) Qazi Ehsan Ahmad : Tlie struggle is hetw(‘.cii ghaddar and wafadar 

or between truth and falsehood. * * * * In these days 

the terms interest and profit, bribe and fe(% spy and prophet are synonymous. 

VioleiK^c is permissible for the protection of Islam, though 
ViolpfU i* fs i.i\vn< . ])ropagation. Tlic Mirzais want to rejoin India. 

Muhammad Miskin : Don’t let Mirzais be buried in your graveyards. 

Abdullah Shah : Mirzais were caught smuggling arms. Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad was a Dajjal, a false iiabi. 

Master Taj-ud-Diu (second day) ‘Ct^ase tire’ had been manciiuvred by 
Mirzais. Not even during Britisli regime was section 144 applied to mosques. 
If Government feel reluctant to declare the Ahmad is a minority, boycott them 
socially and economically. Ammunition weighing one maiind, ten seers and four 
chataks had been imported into Rabwah. (How precise is the information!) 

Hafiz M uhammad Saeed : In Gujranwala, shops were keeping separate 
utensils for Mirzais. (Which means, you also should do the same thing.) 

Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundri: Mirzais were zindeeq and punishable 
with death. Every Muslim should add the word Jeazzah (liar) to the name of 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. Whoever kills a pn*tender gets the reward of a hundred 
martyrs. 

Hakim Fazal Karim t Mirza was not a sharlj insan (a gentleman). 

Sayyad Ataullah Shah Bukhari: Mirza Sahib said he was impregnated 
by God. His God was guilty of an offence under section 376 P.P.C. 

On 21st November, S. P. (B), reported that it was time Maulvi Muliam- 
mad Ali Julunduri was prosecuted or detained. This 
AoMoa against »juU was an honour for Jullunduri, because the speeches were 
londii reooimnendoci. xinexceptionally good and it was difficult to make a choice. 
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But the choice apparently was on the “order” side, and the “law” side was 
ignored. However, the D. I.-G. wrote on the 25th November 1952 that the Chief 
Minister had directed that on return from Karachi he woald hold a discussion 
and decide how to deal with militant and sectarian speeches. 

(B) The Lyallpvr CmveMion ^iCih and 27Ih September, Sarnundri, 
hyillpur .sx)ooclie.s: 2S'Ji ff—Fahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan .* Mir:a Sahib- 

20-9-52. was a man of low morals and worthy of prosecution i nder 

the Goondas Act as he had outraged the modesty of the Prophet's daughter. 
Heand Zafrullah we.'e goondas. 

Sh ikh Husam-ud-Din : Zafrullah is khaheea, (This word moans foul, 
abominable, wicked, filthy or impure.). Ho should be prosecuted. 

Sayyad Ataullah Shah Bukhari related his favourite story about Queen 
Victoria. He added that Mirzais were responsible for the air crashes of Jang- 
shahi and Kihuti. 


On these speeche^^ the T).T.-G. suggested on 28th October 1952, that some 
kind of ban on Sayyed Ataullah Shah Bukhari was neces- 
Ban on Ai inltih gary. He might be restricted to onc district. The speeches 
c.immondocl. corrupt ing the nation. The Home Secretary said the 

time had come when Government should review the whole 
position. The tone and tenor of the speeches was highly mischievous. A 
meeting was suggested for discussion. 


(C) Sp ch'^s mii^ at G ilia Si%h fiir {S'aVot) 3rd O^lo'yer 1952 — 
Maulvi Bashir Ahmad and Qazi Minzur Ahmad said Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
was a liar and Daija' and urg ‘d the boycobt of Ahraadi^. The latter add )d 
that if Mr. Daultana came to Mirza Sahib’s help, ho would be confronted with 
shoes. “If Mirza Ghulam Ahmad had said that ho had placed his head on the 
knee of Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din’s daughter, you would see what happens.” 
(The reference is o Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s vision that he had seen his head in 
the lap of the Prophet’s daughter, but it was implied that ha spoke as one speaks 
of his mother.) 


Speeches on the 7th October ; Maulvi Bashir Ahmad related a story of 
1935 when one Dr. Ehsan Ali had raped a sister-in-law of Mirza Bashir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Ahmad, who had him punished with ten shoe-strokes given by herself. 
The wshoe-strokes of the beloved fall gently like flowers. Islam proscribes ston¬ 
ing to death for adultery. If rape is committed with a woman of-'s family 

t ^ «»’ 


Maulvi Karamat Ali thus spoke : “Mirza Ghulam Ahmad says : ‘Arise, 
ye swine, and recite your prayers’. These are his manners If Khwaja Nazim- 
ud-Din is a Sunni, then he also is the progeny of prostitutes and his womenfolk 
are bitches, says Mirza Ghulam Ahmad.”. 

One of the resolutions pas.sed at this meeting was to the following effect: 
This meet ng demand of Government the declaration of Ahmadis as a minority 
community because they are renegades, and a renegade according to Islam is 
punishable with death. To put them to death is no offence 
Islam and it is not the duty of Muslims to protect their 
live <1 and property, A renegade’s life has no value, but thia 
is so when there is an Islamic State. 
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On the 18th November 1952, the District Magistrate of Sialkot, at the 
inatance of the Superintendent of Police, asked Govern¬ 
ment, in obedience to the policy letter of 5th July 1952, for 
District Magistrate Permission to prosecute the aforesaid three speakers. S, P. 
rocommonds proS( cu- (B) (Mr. Nazir Ahmad) noted that Manzur Ahmad was a 
staunch worker against Ahmadis while Bashir Ahmad was 
a bigoted Ahrari, Khateeb of Jamia Mosque at Pasrur 
and President of the local Majlis-i-Ahrar. Three days later, on 21-11-52, 
Mr. Nazir Ahmad noted that the prosecution of those persons will create a 
“fuss’* in Sialkot, but Mr, Anwar Ali said: “We should lose no opportunity of 
prosecuting disruptionists who try to undermine the stability of the State at 
this juncture”. 

The case was kept pending until the meeting of the 24th December 1952, 
between the Chief Minister and his officers, when it was decided that “where 
a speech offends against ordinary law, legal action should be taken”. On 3rd 
January 1953, Mr. Nazir Ahmad, while communicating this decision to the 
Superintendent of Police at Sialkot, added, entirely on his own responsibility, 
that he understood the three Maulvis in question to be “petty people”, and that 

But rec tmm n latum would not serve any useful purpose if they were prosecut- 
is njt accepted ed. We tliink this conduct is unprecedented and very 
i>ocau8o objectionable. Possibly the C.T.D. officer also felt that 

po ypoopo . where his Government had extended divine tolerance to 
so many other offenders against law, he would not be far wrong in extending 
it to another few. 

(D) The Sialkot Convfnt^on mi ^th cvdlOih w??>cr 1962—Maulana 

Abul Hasanat Sayyad Muhammad Ahmad Qadri: Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
was “Allah Lok”—eating was a different mratter. Some pahlwam were 
intended merely for eating. It made no difference whether he consumed 
one, two or twenty chickens. 

Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan : I would call Mirza Sahib a Dajjal and 
Kazzab. He had called those persons a breed of swine who did not believe in 
him. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din and Mr. Daultana fall in that category. 

Maulana Daud Ohaznavi: Qadian and Nankana were about to be de¬ 
clared open cities, the one delivere 1 to Ahmadis, the other to Sikhs, through 
Chaudhri Muhammad Zafrullah Khan's effort, and it only remained for our 
foolish ministers to sign. 

Master Taj-ud-Din This 8 ft. 2 inches of a renegade, the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Pakistan. Mandal and Zafrullah were both non-Muslims. Both were 
selected by the Qaid-i-Azara. Mandal had run away and it is not known when 
Zafrullah will do so. Zafrullah had himself declared that if he resigned, he 
would leave Pakistan. He should not be allowed to leave, but prosecuted. 

Sheikh Husam-u l-Din : The British got the Mirzais established in 
order to ban Jihad. They w ere spies of the British. Two Ahmadi officers, a 
Major and a Lt. Colonel, were caught smuggling arms near Attock. And yet 
Gurmani and jDaultana did not believe Maulana Abul Hasanat Sayyed Mubam- 
Iliad Ahmad when he told them that Mirzais were carrying armstoRabwah. 
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(E) Conference at Shujabad on 19tk and 20th November 1952—Maulvi 
Ghulam Ghaus of Hazara: Mirza Ghulam Ahmad got his legs and thighs 
kneaded by women and Bhaiio was one of them. He used to see naked 
women and his son admitted that he used liquor. (Why does he worry parti* 
cularly about Bhaiio?) 

Maulvi Muhammad Ali Jullundri: Mirza Ghulam Ahmad was his mother’s 
darling but an owl’s progeny nevertheless. The country was unfortunate in 
having Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din as Prime Minister, but his mother was fortunate 
to have a son who became Prime Minister. 

Sayyad Ataullah Shah Bukhari: Mirza Mahmud Ahmad’s father died in 
a latrine and mine in his house. Wlioii he died in the latrine, he vomited from 
the other side. Queen Victoria * ♦ ♦ * ^ 

(the same old story). Mirza Sahib said he was made to feel like a female and 
Allah had intercourse with him. He remained pregnant for ten montlis, then 
there was pain. He caught hold of i irt^e and he was born. ♦ ♦He 
urinated frequently during the day. 

The D. I.-G. said on the 8th of December 1952, on a report about these 
speeches, that the proper course would be to prosecute both these bodies (the 
Ahmadis also ?) but as the Central Government declines 
^ agiiSt unilateral define its attitude towards the Ahrar and Punjab Gov ern- 

actionin law and ment cannot act unilaterally, ho suggested merely a 
order sphere. 


How can there be bilateral action in the 


Ahmadis fit to t»c 
murdered. 


warning. 

Really we were surprised, 
matter of law and order? 

In addition to the cases mentioned in (A), (B), (C), (D) and (E), the 
following files also were put up in t}:e meeting of 24th December. 

1 . File relating to the speech of Maulv i Abdul Khanan of Campbellpur, 
that Mirzais were fit to be murdered and Khwaja Nazim- 
ud'Din was a Kafir, a wnriadd, a fool and an ignorant 

person. 

2. File relating to a poster oIT ^ y ^^ Iji” 
issued by the Al:madis early in Oi tober 1952. In efTect, it said: “How can 
you believe in Khaim-i-Nubuwwal if you believe that Jesus is to apjiear one 
day?” The District Magistrate of Montgomery recommended prosecution but 
S. *P. (B ) and D. I.-G. did not agree. The Inspector-General, taking the same 
view, added that the Ahmadis should be told for their own sake not to invite 
controversy. 

We do not know how these cases were approached. We have no doubt 

that in a conference presided over by the Minister in charge 

of law and order and including the most responsible 

officers of Government the question that the Ahrar had not 

honoured their “assurance” must have been the very 

first matter for discussion. We have no doubt that they were all convinced, as 

we are, that each of the speeches we have quoted offends the ordinary law, 

in which we include also section 23 ofthe Public Safety Act because it involves 

There need have ^ frial according to ordinary procedure. What was it 

been no decision then that required mrticular discussion if the decision 
about ordinary 

was to be only this, that where a speech onended against 


Decision of 24 th 
December 1952 : 



the ordinary law, the speaker should be prosecuted, but that no furtb^ 
action was necessary? Does it not moan that even the ordinary law waa 
not functioning until the 24th December 1952? It means either this or it 
means that, in actual fact, no decision was taken. 


But even after this date the o*<linary law remained suspended. We have 
seen how Mr. Xazir Alimad, S. P. (B) suspended it on his 
sus^nded niotion in the Gullu Shah case. He started with the 
even afterwards. plea that prosecution will letvd to unnecessary fuss. He ended 
with saying iliat the speakers were too “petty” for j)ro- 
secution. In all cases, one of tliese two positions must arise. The offender 
will be either an important x^erson whose prosecution might rouse further 
agitation, or a petty x>erson who is beneath contempt, and Mr. Nazir Ahmad 
covered both cases. He had noticed that the Gujranwala prosecutions had 
been withdrawn in July because j)e<yle had become agitated; but that the 
Ragra of Bhera’s “Mast Qalandar”—“an abusive an<l insulting criticism 
of the founder of Ahm l^dism”—was ignored Vjecause the writer might gain 
notoriety if prosecuted. 


The Government obtained an assurance from the Ahrar to safeguard 
the life, property and honour of the A1 madis. Ti e Government IhemselveB 
paid no regard to the religious honour of the Alimadir as a body and to the 
personal honour of some imx'>ortant members of their com* 
mimity. They paid no regard even to the official dignity 
honour. of tho Prime Minister. 


We said that even after the 24th December 1952, the ordinary law 
remained suspended. Take, for instance, the “Azad” of 
UMUIS. ’ 12th November 1952 (a daily organ of the Ahrar, edited 

by Master Taj-ud-Din), which made the following contri¬ 
bution to decency in its “editorial”: 

“How long will the names of ‘prophet’, ‘promised Messiah’, ‘Ahmad’ 

and ‘Muhammad’ be dinned into our 
A very nasty odi" ears in this country in respect of an 
torial. adulterer, drunkard, goonda, badmaah, 

forger, liar and Dajjal, and how long 
will the pure and chaste mothers of the Ummat be allowed to 
turn in their graves, restless with shame, for a woman who is 
the disgrace of humanity ?” (The reference is apparently to 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and his wife). 

On a resolution of protest by the Ahmadis of Montgomery, the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan made a reference to the Punjab Govem- 
Protest by Ahmadis ment on 21st November 1952. The passage in question 
t^^Centrai Govern- examined by the Prosecuting Inspector, who reported 

that it was actionable under sections 153-A and 295-A of 
the Penal Code and section 21 of the Public Safety Act. S. P. (B) reported 
on 22nd December that it was the daily routine of the editor of the “Azad” 
to write defamatory articles against the Ahmadis, On the 26th December, 
two days after the decision of 24th December, th6 P, 1, G, made a note 
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that the cMi^iole was clearly punishable under section 153* A and section 21 but 
that “the Central Government have given no guidance 
and this is exactly what we have been deploring so far’^ 

raond^^no ""Ziiw view of the Centre’s “apathy”, the Pro- 

bt'cauflo of Centro’s vincial Government should not initiate any proceeding, 
‘‘apathy”. Having recommended no action, he expressed disgust 

over the vehement abuse and insult so repeatedly piled 
on the founder and members of the Ahmadiyya community. “The article is 
of a piece with what is being done daily by Ahrar leaders and mullas, I will 
talk to Master Tajud Din”. 

The Home Secretary agreed on the 29th December and the Chief Minis- 
Home Secretary and ter initialled the note on the 5th January 1953. 

Chief Minister du not 
disagree. 


All sense of decency revolts at this decision. We had road this passage 
in the Azad' earlier, but the D. I. G.'s note was read out to 
us while Mr. Daultana was being examined as a witness. 
inJuih f ii we road hi i note, we had a feei ng whi"‘h had 

better be left unexpressed. We could not believe our 
eyes and ears. What happened in the space of two days 
to alter the decision that at least ordinary legal remedies should be applied to 
these nasty situations? Had the Central Government become apathetic bet¬ 
ween the 24th and the 26th of December? If Master Taj ud-Din was a parti¬ 
cularly decent fellow, and some reason had to be found for condoning his 
fault, it was unbecoming to look for that reason in the apathy of the Centre. 
The irony of the situation lies in the fact that it was the Centre itself which 
brougb this articles to the notice of the province. 


Mr. Daultana says in court: “The Home Secretary agreed and so did 
I. Had any further action been considered advisable 
** officers, 1 would undoubtedly have agreed to it. The 

notes were based on the Pakistan Government letter 
which referred to the article in question for disposal. I have no recollection 
of having read the article or the note. My attention was directed to the fact 
that the D. I. 6. wanted to take some action after meeting Master Taj-ud-Din 
and I was not required to give any particular decision. The question of 
taking action against objectionable writings and speeches 
had been previously decided upon and the policy was 
quite clear. No reference was made to me to clarify any 
could have acted. ambiguity in the order or to take specific instructions 
about a particular case”. 

But he added on a question by us that “if a glaring case of inaction by 
the D. I. G. or the Home Secretary came to me in the form 
of a note which was merely for information, it would be 
right for me to take action.” Not only right, it should be 
his duty to act. For in such a case, the policy laid down 
by him will not have been pursued. The policy was to 
take action under ordinary law, and the D. I. G. refuses to take action merely 
to spite the Central Government. 


But if it Ir a glaring 
case of inaction— 
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Further, we do not think the pomtior* which Mr. Danltana takes is correct 
as regards the files which >vero put up to him for informa- 
I not (^rrecT* * «tand They were not put up to him out of respect for being 

the Minister in charge. They wore put up that he might 
be kept abreast of the situation and of the action which 
was being taken so that if ho regards the action to be inadequate or excessive, 
he might amend or cancel it. 

Similar inaction is noticeable in respect of speeches made on the 26th 
Other caaefl of inac- December 1952 and the two following days at a Khatm- 
i-Nubuwwat Conference at Chiniot. The following extractJS 
may be profitably reproduced:— 

Mdftter T ij‘Ud-Din —Zafrullah was not loyal to Pakistan but to his 
Khalifa. Watch his activities and sack him. Because the Ultima had de¬ 
manded release of Ahrar leaders, refigious discussion had been banned in 
Government ojficea. 

M- Muhammad AU Jwllundrl —An Ahmadi officer had sent a truck load 
of ammunition from the Ordnanc(‘ Factory at Attock to Rabwah. ZafiruUah 
had agreed to the retention of Indian officers in Kashmir. He was a traitor. 
He got Gurdospur annexed to India. Botli the Mirzais and Ahrar were opposed 
to the creation of Pakistan, but for different reasons—the former for political 
reasons, the latter on the basis of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s ilhams. 

8. Muzaffar AH -Mirza Ghulam Ahmad wm a fasiq and/uJiV. 

GhafFar Khan has been imprisoned because he is a traitor to Pakistan, but 
Zafrullah who is a traitor to the Prophet is Foreign Minister. 

8. Ala U!l Ui Bukhirl —The Muslims can unseat the Central Government 
as they did the Khizr Ministry, if they do not remove Zafrullah Khan. If 
people and the Government did not take effective steps, the British will set up 
a Mirzai Government at Rabwah. 

The speeches were reported to the Chief Minister, who saw the report 
OD 7th January in the new year. But no remarks were made and no action was 
suggested. 

THE PRFJSS 

We have so far confined this part to the conferences held and the 
speeches made, with a necessary reference here and there to a newrspaper article 
01 a pamphlet. There is a definite allegation, however, that w'hile on the one 
hand Mr. Danltana took no action after the agreement with the Ahrar in July 
1952, on the other hand certain papers w^hich were under the Government’s 
influence were actively encouraged to fan the movement and to “canalise” it in 
the direction of Karaohi. 

The decision of the Provincial League Council, wliich was held 
at Lahore on the 26th and 27th July 1963, to refer the 
Oanalieation. demands to the Centre is cited as an eloquent instance 

of canalisation. On the face of it, Mr. Daultana persuaded 
the delegates, in the teeth of stiff opposition, not to insist on passing a resolu- 
tfon tha tthe Ahmadis be declared a minority, but he did so, it is argued, in 

to ward off suspioion, to direct the movement to the Centre^ to 



barrass the Central Oovernraerit. For that reason he prepared th6 ground 
by making up with the Ahrar, withdrawing all bans virtually without condi¬ 
tion, but if there was any condition, it was that the Ahrar would support Mr. 
Baultana in the next election, which might bo precipitated by the ferocity 
of the Khatm-i-Nubuwwat movement, and that Mr. Daultana would then 
stand on the Khatm-i-Nubuwwat ticket. Whether that was agreed or not is 
a matter for the next election, but our present object is to examine the so-called 
“canalisi ig’’ tendencias. We should add liere that Kh. Nazim-ud-Din also 
felt aggrieved on tliat score. “Wliocver pressed the Centre for a decision,” 
he stated, “did so in order tliat tlie responsibility should shift to the Centre. 

* ♦ * In that if tlio Army and the Police shot anybody, the 

provincial leaders would say it was at the bidding of the Centre. If in the 
sequel the Central Goverrunont were oserthrowu, the Provincial Government 
would say to the people: ‘Wo had supported you throughout*,” 

The press geuorally receives vast patronage from the Directorate of 
Four papers in the Public Relations in the foim of advertisements, but it wiU 
pay of Government. presently appear that four of the vernacular papers were 
more or less in the pay of Government for largo sums received in advance as the 
price of newspaper copies to be supplied to certain institutions—schools, 
hospitals and jails—in execution of an anti-illiteracy (hive. The position as 
to the principal papers in Lahore w{is as follows: The ‘Pakistan Times’, the 
‘Imrozo* and the ^Nawiio Waqt’ did not interest themselves in the movement, 
the ‘C. & M. Gazette* belonged to a pro-Alimadi concern, the ‘Azad* was an 
Ahrar organ, the ‘Alfzal (with a limited circulation) an Ahmadi organ, and the 
‘Zamindar’ notoriously pro-Ahrar. The ‘Zamindar* and throe other papers 
received altogether the following amounts from Government in the account 
we have already mentioned:— 

Rs. 

Afaq .. 1,00,000 (apart from Rs. 26,250 on 

account of advertisements). 

Ehsan .. 73,000 

Zamindar .. 30,000 


Maghribi Pakistan ., 22,000 

Parts of these payments were made on the following dates in July, 1952—- 


Rs. 


To Zamindar .. 10,000 on 3rd July. 

To Afaq .. 40,000 on 4th July, 

To Ehsan .. 40,000 on 5th July. 

The scheme of patronising papers was first adopted in December 1950 or 

January 1951 in a conference convened by Kh. 8hahab-ud- 
Gri^inai Rchenu'of Din as Minister for Information “to compensate papers 
which Suffered in sale because of maintaining a sober and 
sympathetic attitude towards the Government,*’ says 
Mir Nur Ahmad, who was Director of Public Information during Mr. Daultana’s 
Government. It was contended by the counsel for the present Government, 
Ch. Pazal Ilahi, that Mir Nur Ahmad was the agent of Mr. Daultana’s Govom* 
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ment in using these four papers for the purpose of keeping the agitation ahVc 
and directing it to Karachi. Mir Nur Ahmad, however, 
D.P.R.’b plea. maintains that until July 1952, the policy of Government 

was not to interfere with the right of newspapers to 
support or oppose a particular view, but that in the third or fourth week of 
July he was told by the Chief Minister to use his influence and advise the 
papers to give up wi iting on the subject. 


It is not correct, however, that the Governinent as a whole* (in which 
term we include the Secretaries) became concerned a})out ii.e ])r(‘s;*; only In tlu^ 
second or third week of July. For on tlie 4t}i July 1952, the Home Secretary 
sent to the Chief Minister at Nathia Gali quite an anxious 
Homo So'-jretary’s note (Aniiexure H-1 to his written statement) about the 
comptiini^^^agaiiut p^jj-yersity of sojuc of the editors. “I sent for the D.P.R. 
^ 952 * * * in the morning and told him to accelerate his machinery 

and flood the pit)vince with propaganda material. J 
impressed upon him that one or two press notes will not meet the situation 

♦ * *. As desired by H. C. M.. T spoke to Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan and the 

editors of his group on the 1st July and explained the whole situation to them 
and answered all the questions w^hich they could think of for dispelling their 
apprehensions and misi^ivings. They went back completely satisfied, but 1 
am sorry to say that with the exception of one paper they did not express 
approbation of Government’s action even in a mild form. I again spoke 
to M. Akhtar Ali Khan yesterday as desired by H. 0. M. on the telephone and 
after having been convinced once again about the bona fides of whatever we 
have done, he has virtually upheld in today’s paper all that the Ahrar have 
been saying. The other papers of his group have done likewise. ★ ♦ ♦ 

Messrs. Hamid Nizami (of the Naw^ae Waqt) and Mazhar Ali Khan (of Pakis¬ 
tan Times) were also called by me yesterday. They both considered that 
what this Government had done was worthy of popular support,. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

♦ Mr. Nizami, however, said he feared that if he were to say so in his organ, 
the newspapers favoured by the Government and the Muslim League would 
be the first to denounce him as an Ahmadi for increasing their owm circulation. 

♦ ♦ m ♦ Jir. Mazhar Ali Khan said that tlie root cause of the trouble was 


Govommont itrtell' 
made use ot roHgiun: 
M»r. Mazhar Ali 
Khan of Pakistan 
Times, 


that Government had themselves made religion their 
source of slogans and strength. He added that if one 
group could ex]>loit religion, how could the others be 
denied its use for furthering their own ends.” 


In the Home Secretary’s place, we would have expressed gratitude to 
both those gentlemen for giving us some home-truths. 

Mr. Ohias-ud-Din said in his evidence that this note w^as signed by 
the Chief Minister and returned. On one occasion, he said, Mr. Anwar Ali, 
Mr. Qurban Ali and he himself waited on the Chief Minister 
I. G. pulls up and spoke to him on the subject. Thereafter, Mr. Qurbaa 
JfpiSilcity. Ali sent for Mir Nur Ahmad and told him in strong terms 

that publicity must be organised on more efTectivo lines. 
As a result of this exhortation “one or two posters” were issued by llic 
P, P. B. 
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Possibly that is why Mr. Ghias-ud-Bin said ia his note of 4th July that 
“one or two posters” will not do. 

In the decisions taken on the 5th July, 1952, it was expressly stated 
that “propaganda in newspapers should also be intensified 
propaganda auj ^he papers which arc generally pro-Gcvermnent 

of^stlTjuly should bo asked to co-operate in this matter also because 

their attitude is anything but favourable towards the 
Government in this matter.’* 

But Mir Nur Ahmad says: “In the conference of 5th July the officers 
told me nothing in particular”—one gets the impression 
D.P.R.’s false they told him hardly anything worth mentioning, 

defence. adds, unostentatiously: “except that pro-Gov- 

ernment papers w^ere not helpful and I should try to get more help.” This 
is like saying: “He did not cause any particularly soiious injury, except 
that it was six inches deep.’’Again; “Their attitude was that the administra¬ 
tion should do nothing which might be construed either in favour of or against 
the demands. This meant that I should not interfere.” It was then that he 
was confronted with the relevant decisions of the 5th duly. If the pro- 
Government papers were to be asked to co-operate “in this matter”, if it was 
complained by the Home Secretary that their attitude was “anything but 
favourable”, how could it mean that Mr. Nur Ahmad was not to interfere or 
do anything which should ]>etray the mind of Government? But when 
confronted, he said, “This related to the misunderstanding regarding the 
ban on the mosques.” 

That there was a general complaint against the pro-Government press 
and also about the Department of Islamiat is evident from ihe statement of 
Dr. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, Minister for Informat ion. When he came to Lahore 
in the latter half of July. 1952, he was told by somebody 
Complaint^ remember that the Directorate of 

Ju?y °' Public Relations had been supplying newspapers with 

articles which were calculated to fan the agitation. He was 
morally convinced that the information was correct and frankly asked Mir Nui* 
Ahmad whether it was true that the Department of Islamiat was supplying 
articles to newspapers. “He tried to parry the question, 
but I pressed him. He said that efforts had been made 
to “canalise” the agitation into certain channels. I had in 
particular confronted him with the fact that the Afaq, 
which was for all practical purposes under the Directorate 
[ of Public Relations, had taken up the attitude that the Alimadis should be 
declared a minority. His answer was that this had been done to canalise the 
I agitation into certain channels. I said it was not ‘canalising’ but fanning the 
agitation.” Thereafter Dr. Qureshi contacted Mr. Daultana who asked him to 
tea on the 19th July. He told Mr. Daultana that if the Provincial Government 
had decided upon a line of action which was a departure from the previous 
line of action in connection with publicity, it was only fair that the matter’ 
should have been discussed with him at Nathiagali (at the meeting of the 


Mir Nur 
“parries** 


.Vhmad 
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Basic Principles Committee early in July). Mr. Daultana said this ^^canalising*^ 
had been done without his knowledge. He conceded that Dr. Qureshi should 
have been consulted. 


Dr. Qureshi had asked the local editors to an infonnal tea. At this 
Mr. H; rn function, Mr, Hamid Nizami alleged that Mir Nur Ahmad 

D.ip R himself was responsible for carrying on this campaign in 
the papers. Dr. Qureshi said that Mir Nur Ahmad said nothing in reply to the 
allegation. Mr. Hamid Nizami, appearing as a witness, stated that he had 
pointed his finger to Mir Nur Ahmad as “the arch-criminar’. Dr. Qureshi 
does not remember the exact words used, but agrees to the statement in broad 
outline. 


When he returned to Karachi, he told the Prime Minister that in his 
opinion the agitation was being fannedjby the Directorate of Public Relations 
and that ' it was very strange tliat a department of a Provincial Government 
should adopt a policy in such an important matter without explicit permis¬ 
sion or orders from the Central Government. I should say that if Mr. Daultana 
did not know that the Directorate of Public Relations was fanning the 
agitation, it was very strange, because cuttings of newspapers on this important 
question must have been supplied to him and he must have known that papers 
which were almost directly under the control of Government, like the ‘Afaq’, 
were adopting the same line. Therefore, I really was surprised when Mr. 
Daultana told me that this line had been taken without his knowledge”. Mr. 
Daultana told him he would look into the matter, but Dr. Qureshi heard nothing 
further. 


Mir Nur Ahmad denies that Mr. Hamid Nizami had accused liim before Dr. 
Qureshi—“within my hearing”—as being the arch-criminal. Mil* Nur Ahmad is 
careful in the use of words, and therefore qualifies his 
D.P. R. c<»nti\uli( 1 denial with reference to his power of hearing, leaving it open 
Dr. Qureshi. accept Dr. Qureshi’s statement without at the same 

time disbelieving Mir Nur Ahmad. According to him, the 
conversation which he had with Dr. Qureshi related to two complaints which had 
come to Dr. Qureshi’s notice : (1) that though pro-Governinent papers had 
been publishing articles in support of the agitation, Mir Nur Ahmad had 
not exerted himself to stop them, and (2) that Maiilvi Ibrahim Ali Cbishti, 
Deputy Secretary of the Department of Islamiat had been contributing 
articles on the subject. As to the first subject, ho explained that wliat the 
papers had been writing was “generally within those limits” which had been 
regarded as permissible in the past and that he had received no instructions to 
stop them. (He spoke to Dr. Qureshi on or about the 19th July, and on the 
5th July the Home Secretary had complained to him that the papers were 
not co-operating I) As regards the second complaint he expressed ignorance 
and surprise. He denied having told Dr. Qureshi that he was “canalising” 
the movement. He does not even remember using that quaint expression, 

Mr* Daultana's version of the matter is altogether different : Dr. Qureshi 
Mr. Daultana'H had suggested that personal influence should be exerted and 
vemon. incidentally mentioned the fact that he had received 

complaints that Mir Nur Ahmad had either encouraged the wTiting of some 
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articles or had himself written some under another name. Since his informant 
was Mr. Hamid Nizami, Mr. Daultana told him that Mr. Nizami and Mir Nur 
Ahmad were hostile to each other ; but that he would look into the matter. A 
few days later he called Mir Nur Ahmad who denied the allegation, and no 
further action seemed necessary. 

Mir Nur Ahmad says it was he who had told the Chief Minister that 
Dr. Qureshi had complained to him, and that the Chief Minister had not told 
him that Dr. Qureshi had complained to him also. 

Dr. Qureshi is not an interested party in this matter. We are satisfi¬ 
ed that his statement has not been disproved, and that the evidence to the 
contrary is mutually contradictory. Dr. Qureshi could not have said one 
thing to Mr. Daultana and another to Mir Nur Ahmad, in respect of the same 
complaint. 

Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani has stated that some time during the 
Mr. Gunnani sup- summer of 1952, Dr, Qureshi had told members of the 
portH Dr. Qiirasla. Cabinet that he had received complaints that the sectarian 
articles appearing in the Punjab press were being supplied through agencies 
which were either Government agencies or were patronised by Government, 
that the Chief Minister had denied knowledge and promised to make inquiries, 
and thiot he, namely Dr. Qureshi waa not satisfied with Mir Nur Ahmad’s 
explanation. 

Kh. Nazim-ud-Din discussed the subject with IVfr. Daultana on or about 
K!h August. Says Kh. Nazim-ud-Din: “I told him Dr. 

rtpoakes to Mr. Qureshi tl'.ought that Mir Nur Ahmad had been supplying 
Daultana. material to various papers in support of the movement. 

I pointed out that while the Pakistan Times, thelmrozo, the Nawa-i-Waqt and 
the C. &. M. Gazette were silent, the Government-controlled papers, particularly 
the Zamindar, were fanning the agitation. He said that Urdu papers depended 
for circulation on a popular subje< t and it was difficult to stop them, but that his 
object was to control the virulence of the campaign in the papers by advice. 
I told him the best way of tackling the situation was to prevent the papers 
from fannig the agitation and that he was the only person who could do 
so as these papers depended on him for patronage**. 

As to this, Mr. Daultana has said that the statement of Kh. Nazim-ud-Din 
,, was ^'incorrect and quite illogical, because, after acting on 

trad'cts Kh. Na/.iin* Dr. Qureshi s suggestion that I should try and use personal 
influence to have the subject blacked out, I could not go to 
the Prime Minister and tell him that it was a good thing for the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment to contribute to the newspapers articles in favour of the agitation when we 
were persuading them not to write anything whatsoever on the subject”. The 
argument assumes that Mr. Daultana acted on Dr. Qureshi’s suggestion, but 
a better argument in defence of Mr. D ultana would be to say that after inform* 
ing Dr. Qureshi that he knew nothing about Mir Nur Ahmad’s activities, he 
would not tell Kh. Nazim-ud-Din that, after all, “canalising” was not without 
merit. Mr. Daultana does not inform us, however, what exactly he told Kh* 
Nazim-ud-Din, or whether the subject was at all mentioned. We have no doubt 
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that it was mentioned, because Dr. Quresbi left Lahore with as firm a con¬ 
viction about Mir Nur Ahmad as circumstantial evidence could ever produce— 
to say nothing of Mr. Hamid Nizami’s straight accusation—and £ince he 
mentioned the subject not only to Kh. Nazim-ud-Din but also to the whole 
Cabinet by way of a complaint, Kh. Nazim-ud-Din would naturally discuss 
it with the general situation relating to the movement. 

It has already been noticed that some of the payments to papers were 
(Contracts with pa- made on the 3rd, 4th and 5th July, when the movement 
witiistandinff tiioir was lu swing. No Government which felt worried about 
an agitation would continue patronising a press which, 
rather than co-operate, gave publicity to the contrary point of view. But 
Mir Nur Ahmad did so, and Mr. Daultana knew about it. We know how bitter¬ 
ly the Home Secretary complained against the “pro-Government papers” on 
the 4th July and how the decisions of the 5th July described their attitude as 
anything but favourable. When asked why he made these fresh payments when 
he knew that these papers wore engaged in “objectionable activities”, Mir Nur 
Ahmad replied: “I do not think they were engaged in objectionable activities”. 
That is quite true, if these activities were approved by Government, or at 
least by Mir Nur Ahmad. He further says he made these allocations “on his 
own” and “submitted the case to the Chief Minister who approved the alloc- 
Chict Mimater iip. ations”. He is apparently rofening to his note of 30th 
proved his actioii. July 1952, which says that the payments were made “as 
already verbally submitted to H. C. M”. There was obviously a previous 
verbal submission. When the note was shown to Mr. Daultana, ho said : 
“This means that after expe7iding the money, the fact was mentioned to me. 
He did not discuss the expenditure with me”. Mr. Daultana’s emphasis was on 
the words italicized. But as the note shows that payments were made on 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th of July, the following question was put to him : “The 
expenditure, therefore, must have been mentioned to yon by the D. P. R. before 
you left for Nathiagali ?” The answer was that “disbursements were in con¬ 
tinuation of a previous policy of 1950”. This is hardly a useful answer, for 
the policy of 1950 was to subsidise pro-Government papers, which, by reason 
of their moderation, suffered in circulation. IVIr. Daultana, therefore, explains 
that the first time that Government decided to use its influence in persuading 
these papers to blackout the controversy was in the third week of July. 
This answer was intended to meet the present situation, but in a different place 
Mr. Daultana included the month of August also in the policy of non-interfer¬ 
ence. “With the ‘Zamindar’ we were not successful. * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The contract with the ‘Zamindar’ was not terminated because it was not the 
Mr. Daultana says aim to establish control over the entire policy of a paper, 
tiir^thon^* ^ ^ ^July^ August neither we nor the Centre had any 

August 1952. policy as regards the demands”. But this answer 

forgets that in the third week of July Dr, Qureshi had asked Mr. Daultana to 
persuade the press to blackout the agitation, while in the previous answer there 
is at least an admission that Government did decide to blackout the contro¬ 
versy at some stage. There should, consequently, be no doubt in the mind 
of Government what attitude to adopt towards the agitation after July. 
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Further, one cannot agree that there was, at least according to the 
But there Was a C.I.D. files, no j)olicy to control the press in July, 
policy. In the note of 4th July, Mr. Ghias-ud-Din informed Mr. 

Baultana at Nathiagali that in obedience to the latter’s instructions on the 
telephone, he had sent for Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan and spoken to him. 
Either Mr. Daultana spoke with one voice to the Home Secretary and wth 
another to the D. P. R., or he is forgetting that even in the beginning of July he 
was suggesting methods of control to the Home Secretary. 

Mr. Daultana*s contention that there was no policy in July and August 
furnishes, by implication, an affirmative answer to the question that the pay. 
ments must have been discussed \^ith him before he went to Nathiagali. But 
if there is any meaning in the words ‘ after expending the money”, then at least 
at that stage Mr. Daultana could have ]j>ointed out that the payments actuallj^ 
defeated the policy of 1950. and that he ought to have been consulted pre¬ 
viously. 

There is hardly any answer in this (ontext v\ hich fails to iindte criticism. 
•Zaraindnr’ rontinnod The contract with the ‘Zamindar' notwithstanding its rabid 
with propngand»». pursuit of the controversy, was not terminated ‘'because 
it was not the aim to establish control over the entire policy of a paper”. 
One m ght ask whether the aim was to establish control over that part of a 
paper’s policy which did not affect the Government. Was it consistent with 
the policy of 1950 to patronise a paper wiiich fanned the agitation ? It 
would be, if the policy of Government also is to fan tin* agitation. 

Both Mr. Daultana and Mir Nur Ahmad maintain that, with the exception 
of the ‘Zamindar’, the other three papers seldom published any article in 
connection with the (controversy after they had 
KciiMcn for it. been advisetl to black it out. We have notic^ed 

in Part 11 how' illusory this ” blackout ” was. 
The reason why the ‘Zamindar’ did not abstain, says Mir Niir Ahmad, 
was ‘T guess that M. Akhtar Ali Khan thought he ww getting a great deal of 
popularity by associating with the movement”. It was perhaps for that reason 
that it received another sum of Rs. 7,000 in October 1952. “The case of the 
‘Zamindar’ was discussed with the Chief Minister on 
Aiui receive^] aimtlx r several occasicuis (and once also wdth the Joint Secretary, 

sum in C)ctoh(M\ -i r i -r. i 1 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting) and each time 
it was decided that the normal considerations which were being shown to 
frierdly s si ould not be withdrawn from it.” Why the^' shouM not be 
withdrawn is exactly what we want to know\ On the 2nd of March 1953 the 
paper was banned under the orders of the Central Government, but was con- 
tinued in another name, ‘Asar’ with the word ‘Zamindar’ written prominently 
on the reverse. The ‘Asar* was an old paper under the same proprietor, but its 
declaration had lapsed owing to non-publication for a certain period. It 
was stopped on that ground, but not on the ground that it was in effect a con¬ 
tinuation of the ‘Zamindar’. However, Mir Nur Ahmad forthwith recommend¬ 
ed that ‘Maghribi Pakistan’, which had been acquired by Maulana Akhtar Ali 
Khan, should be allowed to continue publication in the same month. This was 
because M* Akhtar Ali Khan’s son, Mansoor Ali Khan, had given an under- 
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taking that he would follow a totally different policy. At a time when the 
Martial Law regime was trying to purge I^ahore of the crude chauvinism 
which the ‘Zamindar’ stood for, Mir Nur Ahmad was innocently administering 
a counteracting pill, and if the Central Crovernment had not protested in time, 
he might well have succeeded. He denied that there was any protest from the 
Centre until he was confronted with a note relating to a telephone call from 
Karachi. 

Certain objectionable articles appearing in \%ariouK papers, principally 
the * Azad^ and the ‘Zamindar* (pages 1588-89 of the paper book) were brought to 
Mir Nur Ahmad’s notice and he was asked whether he had proposed any action 
in respect of them. Ho replied that these were frf>m time to time discussed 
with the Chief Minister, who each time said that action should be postponed till 
some decisions was taken on how the movement was to be dealt with as a 
whole. The main reason for postponing action against the Zamindar, according 
to him was that action would create more problems that it would solve. 

On 18th February, 1953, a telegram came from the Centre, drawing 
D.P.K. tries to Hiwe attention to certain articles in the ‘Aza-d’ and the ‘Zamindar’, 
ZamiTKlar. ‘Zamindar* and three in the ‘Azad’, all relating to 

February, and hoping that necessary measures would be taken to check the 
press from fanning the agitation. In relation to the ‘Zamindar* Mir Nur Ahmad 
made the following note ; “Zamindar is pretty bad on the Alimadi question, 
but I think we should wait and see how the agitation develops”. He now says 
he thought it would be suitable to deal with the ‘Zamindar’ as part of Govern¬ 
ment’s action against the movement as whole. “The reason for discrimination 
was that the ‘Zamindar* presented a peculiar problem : Akhtar Ali Kban was 
President of the Pakistan Newspaper Editor’s Conference and m the good books 
of the Centre”. Wheji he was told t hat the Centre itself w^as proposing action 
on this occasion, ho replied : (wo reproduce only the substance of his evidence). 
“The Centre had two voices. The Ministry of Information, anxious to keep 
this i)aper on the right side of Government, advised only persuasive methods 
with the ‘Zamindar.* The Ministry of Interior drew attention to objection¬ 
able passages and suggested action whit'b they themselves could take. The 
question Avas discussed with the Chief Minister at intervals of about a month, 
but not this time. It is true that the Ministry of Interior sent a top-secret most- 
immediate cypher telegram suggesting action, but I had to place my views before 
Government. I did not refer in my note to the other voice of the Centre—the 
Ministry of Information ’ ’. 

The more we read Mir Nur Ahmad’s explanatums, the more we get a 
feeling of sickness. But we should observe that he must have relied on strong 
backing somewhere if he could so flout the urgent requests of the Centre. But 
how could anything said by the Ministry of Information—assuming that 
something was actually ^aid—^be even distantly related to the following 
passage in his note : “Action in regard to the press will have to be part of a 
comprehensive policy dealing with the agitation if it takes the form of law¬ 
breaking?’* Most of his expressions had no meaning for us, and therefore, we 
asked him whether he intended that action should be deferred until the law 
Started being broken. He said that he merely meant that action would 
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probably have to be stricter if lawlessness broke out. “By action I meant 
Fudge. suitable action—^that action would have to be 

suited to the situation.*’ We think “Pudge” would be the 
least harmful expression that ought to be used in reply to these explanations. 

There is no doubt that the ‘Zamindar* was a pampered paper. After all 
Zamindttr wan a the admissions of favouritism, express and implied, made by 
favourite. Ahmad in relation to the *Zamindar’ he stated in 

reply to Mr. Daultana’s counsel that Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan was on intimate 
terms with Kh. Nazim-ud-Din. But is there any other Maulana, including Qazi 
Ehsan Alimad Shujabadi, with his wooden box of Ahmadi literature, who can¬ 
not claim that honour ? Kh. Nazim-ud-Din made himself available to all 
these gentlemen in the hope of furthering his negotiations, and if Maulana 
Akhtar Ali Khan took advantage of the situation and oven asked for the 
Governor-General’s Viking to take him from Bahawalpur to Karachi, it merely 
reflects on his own great qualities. Afcer all his eflort^ to oblige both the 
Government and the people, Kh. Nazim-ud-Din has called him a fickle-minded 
person “who told me one thing in Karachi and did another in Lahore”. 

ADULT LITERACY FUND 

Our surjjrisea are not yet over. Of the money expended on the press, 
Rs. 2,03,000 were diverted from the Adult Literacy Fund, an account which, 
as the name shows, was intended by the Legislative Assembly to educate 
illiterate adults. Mir Nur Alimail, however, was mi led 
Fund. i^be word “Literacy”, and devote<l it to the education 

of “literate” adults. For you cannot etlucate an illiterate person by ]»lacing 
the Zamindar’ or the ‘xifaq’ in his hands. It is only a ))ersoii already sufficiently 
literate who can avail of a new^spaper. When Mir Nur Ahmad made tlie proposa 1, 
he asked Government to keep it “confident ial”. That was, he says, 
because it was “political” expendituio. We think a better reason wais that 
if the matter became public, it would evoke critici:.ra. Ho admits that he ex¬ 
pected a certain amount of criticism. In fact, the Education Department 
had objected to the decision. But he says he was to implement a scheme 
adopted by Government, and it was the Government itself whicdi detudod 
It, wa8 not tho to transfer money from another fund. Then comes 

obj€>ct tu orku at^* the 

illitf rato. a frank confession. “The object of our scheme was to 

give financial help to a certain type of papers, not to educate tho illiterate”. 

He made a note on 30th July 1952 in file Ex. D. E. 250 wldck shows that 
there was a previous discussion with the Chief Minister. The note itself went 
up to the Chief Secretary and the Cliief Minister, to show that Mir Nur Ahmad 
was not acting “on liis own”. Mr. Daultaua admitted that the Education 
Minister could himself cause the appropriation without reference to the Chief 
Minister. Tlien the file w^as shown to him, and he .said: “If the file states 
that he discussed the case with me, he must have done so. This was because 
it was a matter of policy. 

And it is doubtful whether the literates were made further literate. The 
total number of copies of papers to which the Directorate subscribed was 
Papers mey not ‘‘far in excess of” the total number of institutions for 
have been sent at intended, admits the Director. One 
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Kst showed that whereas the number of copies ordered was 360, the number 
of institutions for which they were required was 330, but sometimes copies of 
different papers (that is to say, more than one copy) were supplied to the same 
institution. Further, the file does not show that the institutions were in¬ 
formed that they would receive a certain paper for a certain period. It was, 
therefore, left open to the papers themselves to send or not to send a copy. 

One of these paj^ers, the ‘Afaq’ virtually belonged to Government. This 
should have been evident from the fact that altogether 

^ ' Rs. 126,285 were paid to it. It was a weekly paper and became 
a daily in the middle of June 1951 as soon as a first pajment of Rs. 42,000 
was made to it. Mir Nur Ahmad said he had no personal connection with 
the paper, but his son Mir Iqbal Ahmad forthwith became Advertisement 
Manager thereof at Rs. 400 a month. '‘He has no special training in advertis- 
ing, but he is a graduate. He was never before employed in any paper. He 
did export business in salt”. Many cftiys afterwards, Mr. Yaqub Ah Khan, 
counsel for Mr. Daultana, reminded him that Mir Iqbal Ahmad was employ¬ 
ed before the Partition as Publicity Officer under the Government of India 
at Rs. 300 a month, and Mir Nur Ahmad explained that this quahfication 
had not been mentioned by him previously because ho thought the question 
put to him related to any special training for the Job. However, Mir Nur 
Ahmad added that the Chief Minister was interested in the ‘Afaq* "pohtically”, 
and had once sent to him a cheque for Rs. 5,000 as a donation to the 
•Afaq’. As to this, Mr. Daultana says some Muslim League workers had 
given him this amount specifically to be donated to the *Afaq^ in lieu of its 
services to the cause of the Muslim League. However that may be, the 
money went to Mr. Iqbal Alimad’s account, as a shareholder in the Afaq Ltd. 
In otJior words, Mir Iqbal Ahmad woke up one day to find himself holding 
shares of the nominal value of Rs. 5,000, without paying for them, but his father 
says it was not that money which came from Lyallpur or Mr. Daultana, “The 
governing director offered him the post of General-Manager, and, I believe^* 
(with emphasis on ‘be’ieve’) “asked him to accept these shares in view of the 
extended duties which he was going to bear”. We must say Mir Nur Ahmad 
has a talent for explanation, and I only wish he had used it in publicity against 
the agitation. 

A number of exhibits were then shown to him, and it appears from 
those that he was not only contributing to the ‘Afaq’ but also advising it and 
guiding its policy. 

THE MAZDOOR 

While on the subject of the press, it will be proper to mention two papers^ 
not belonging to the subsidised class, which w^ere treated with extreme indul¬ 
gence notwithstanding that they gave publicity to grossly indecent 
literature. One of these is the Mazdoor, published by Abuzar, a son of Maulana 
Ataullah Shah Bukhari. Even when he apphed for a declaration, it was 
reported that the paper activities would be directed against the Ahmad is, 
and yet the declaration was granted against a security of Rs. 1,000. Who 
would not welcome another pugilist in the arena against the Ahmadis, and 
if it came to the forfeiture of security, a helpful note, full of sophistry and 
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iwutelligible argimient, could always be improvised ? For on the 13th of June 
1052, w'hen the paper used the following words in respect of Mirza Qhulam 
Ahmad—; 

. uju - juyu. 

Mir NurAhmad recommended a mere warning. He admits that the 
action suggested was inadequate and betrayed lack of a sense of proportion, 
but pleaded that this was also the action suggested by the D. I. Q. 

THE AZAD 

The other paper is tl\e ‘Azad’ and enough has bi^en said about it both 
in this part and elsewhere. It has published so much objectionable and 
obscene literature during the period under observation that we find it difficult 
to reproduce any samples. It has already been seen that some of these 
articles Mere brouglit to the notice* of the province on three or four occa¬ 
sions by the Central Goveriunent. Each finie the reply was that a warning had 
been given and at last the Ministry of Interior was compelled to say that 
since M'arnings have had no effect, the paper shouhl i)e prosecuted. This 
was on 10th December 1952. The Punjab Government made no reply to this, 
but MO have seen hoM' it condoned to wants the end of tlio montli the very 
nasty article appearing in the paper of the 12ih November 1952. In January 
1953, even Mir Nur Ahmad mhs constrained to recommeiul suppn^ssion for 
six months, but the Chief Minister divsagreed, and it Mas not until thc^ Central 
Government had taken a Cabinet flecision on 26th February that- the paper 
was suppressed for a year. 

‘ DIRECT ACTION 

Before closing this period, we should mention that on or about the 2l8t Janu¬ 
ary, 1953, the Ulama delivered a challenge of ‘'direct action” to the Prime 
Minister at Karachi, without making it clear what they intended doing. Kh. 
Nazim-ud-Din, however, does not seem to have had any doubt that it would 
lead to a disturbance of the peace. “Past experience had shown, especially in 
pre-Partition days that all civil disobedience movements were started Muth the 
announcement that they would be peaceful and non-violent but that every one 
of them ended in violence.” On 16th February, when he came to Lahore, and 
was a^ked by the Chief Minister and the Governor to do something about the 
demands, he told them that he was “not prepared to take up a head-on fight 
with the Ulama'’ who were unanimous on the demands, but not on the advisa¬ 
bility of the ultimatum. According to Mr. Chundrigar, the Prime Minister also 
said he was negotiating M'ith the Ulama, and since Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din did 
not appear particularly apprehensive, it must be assumed that he was hope¬ 
ful about the negotiations, hopeful because he thought some of the ulama 
were opposed to “direct action”. 


But the Punjab administration had no certainty in its mind. Pile 
No. 16(2) 102 shows that an intercepted letter on let Peb- 
ScZi Tr indication that the first 

’ ‘ * step in direct action would be the social boycott of the 

Ahmadis, attended by “peaceful” picketing. On the 3rd February Mr. Anwax 
AJi wrote that the All Parties Convention set up at the instance of the Ahrar 
had been forced into a position where they must either resort to direct action 
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or lose the following of their adherents. He added that although “direct ac¬ 
tion” had not so far been defined, at the initial phase, apparently, social and 
economic boycott of the Ahmadis may be sponsored. The \hrar, he said, were 
conscious that for sustained effort the movement should be non violent, but 
they were not confident of ^iiuccess. “The public have lost interest in the Ahrar 

Public has lost inter- agitation as more important issues have come to the fore.” 
est, say8D.l.(i.— 

3-2-63 They were trying to enlist volunteers and should be 

watched. On the oth February the I). 8. P. (P) reported, in obedience to the 
D.I.G.’s verbal order to make inquiries, that “even the leaders of the Conven¬ 
tion do not know what precisely they would do except that they would embark 
^^ ^ upon a direct action campaign”. It wa.s believed, however, 

the v enue! * ^ f’hat the campaign would start from Karachi. All sources 

were emphatic that in the first phase a social boycott will 
be resorted to and that “peaceful” picketing of Ahmadi shops will follow. 

On 16th February, as a result of the consequences of the Hartal which 
was observed in honour of the Prime Minister at Lahore, Mr. Anwar Ali appears 


D.T.G. n<)t v,o Ijopof'ul 
10 . 2-63 


to have altered his opinion. He said that events were 
moving briskly and “today in Lahore two incidents result¬ 


ing in violence ha\ o taken place. The law-abiding public is becoming 
sceptical about the ability of Government to handle the situation.” This is in 
marked contrast with the observation of the 3rd February that the public 
had lost interest in the agitation. 

But we arc not so urc, fu' it is evident from file No. 16 (2) 1U7, Vol. HI 
that danger sign Is had appeared even earlier than the 
^ JefonG-n February. On the 13th February, S. P. (B), quoting 

from a source report that a decision had been taken to observe hartal, recom¬ 
mended detention for Master Taj-ud-Din, Sahibzada Faizul Hasan, Sayyad 
Muzaffar Ali Shamsi and Qazi Ehsan Alimad, as they keenly supported direct 
action. He mentioned a poster issued by Shamsi as Secretary of the Majlis- 
i-Amal announcing a meeting on the 15th February at Delhi Gate, appeal¬ 
ing to all Muslims to come “with burial clothes on their heads”. On the 14th 
February he again said there was intense propaganda and that people were ask¬ 
ed to come “ready with their lives”. On the 16th February, he reported that at 
the previous day’s meeting it had been decided to start direct action by pic¬ 
keting Ahmadi business quarters and that 2,000 volunteers were to be sent to 
Karachi for that purpose. M. Akhtar Ali Khan, he said, had given an assur¬ 
ance that the Punjab Government was not likely to place restrictions on the 
movement of volunteers. 


The r>. I.-G. noted that there was “no immediate danger ’. Tliis is 


But D. I. G. says 
“no iininocUrtte 
danger’* 


again in remarkable contrast with his note of the same 
date on the other file—that the law-abiding pubfic is 
becoming sceptical of the ability of Government to handle 
the situation. 


It is possible that there was “no immediate danger” because the agita¬ 
tion was to start in a place comparatively “remote” from 
Why “No immediate a^id if Lahore was concerned only with the flow 

danger’*. volunteers and M. Akhtar Ali Khan had an understand- 
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ing with the Punjab Government, then there was cause for local oomplaoenoy. 
But what about the two incidents of violence, the intense propaganda to come 
“ready with lives’*, the requisitioning of burial clothes for quick burial? It 
is possible, again, that the words “immediate danger” were used in reply 
to S, P. (B)’8 recommendation for the detention of certain firebrands. 

In Court, Mr. Anwar Ali said that when he received intimation of the 
direct action challenge, he proposed that Government 
u. I. G. misled bj immediately address the Centre and find out its 

Muster Taj-ud-Din. attitude, because on that depended how the agitation would 
develop. ^‘Master Taj-ud<Din, who is now present in Court, himself told me 
that direct action would not actually start. Our information was that they 
were merely forcing the hands of Government to get a favourable decision. 
As to whether the Ahrar had any plan of action, I think they are the most con¬ 
fused people I hav^e ever seen. They said on the 3rd February 1953, that they 
wanted to make an absolutely non-v olent and sustained effort but I did not 
believe them in view of their past conduct in giving assurances and th ‘n goi ig 
back on them”. His note of the 3rd February shows, however, that he did be¬ 
lieve Master Taj-ud-Din and perhaps the astute leader also misled him into re¬ 
porting that the public had lost interest in the agitation. We do not think the 
mast^^r acted confusedly, at least on this occasion. He quite naturally expected 
sonic manifestation of law and order activity from Government as a reaction to 
the challenge and was anxious to do something before he was thrown in o jail. 
Mark the further confidences reposed by the Ahrar Leader in the C. 1. D. Chief. 

have sa d in m)' written statement that the Ali Mushm Parties Convention had 
been forced into a position wdicre they must either resort to direct aci ion or lose 
their following. I got this information from Master Taj-ud-Din himself, now 
present in Court.” This also is mentioned in his report of the 3rd February, 
which, consequently, appears to be based solely on Master Taj-ud-Din’s infor¬ 
mation. Unless Master Taj-ud-Din was spying on ■ is own org .nisation, we doubt 
the wisdom of his information being treated as ‘‘report-worthy” without speci¬ 
fying the source. Possibly Master Taj-ud-Din occasionally did some nominal 
injury to himself—by giving an impression that he was disclo.sing secrets— 
to secure a smooth career for his paper. 

Finally, Mr. Anwar Ali said : “I frankly confess it was not clear to mo 
what “direct action” would mean, but it is true that before 


JXl.C.’s corifewion 
iind mlmi.sMon. 


the Partition it meant civil disobedience and violation of 
law and order. It is also true that the Ahrar aimed at 


raising 20,000 volunteers, but my view was that they were merely browbeat¬ 
ing the Government, and I did not prepare myself lor arrc3sting them”. Here 
again, heTclics on Master Taj-ud-Din, who told him that “they were merely forc¬ 
ing the hands of the Government to get a favourable decision”. “The Govern¬ 
ment” apparently means the Central Government, because it was that Govern¬ 
ment which had to accept or rqect the denanD. We think what we have re¬ 
produced from the files in this behalf, r ad with the statement of Mr. Anwar Ali, 
constitutes sufficient material for holding that Master Taj-ud-Din succeeded 
in putting Mr. Anwar Ali off the track by assuring him that nothing was going to 
happen and that the intention was merely to elicit a concession from the Centre. 
If this had not been the case, knowing as he did by experience that direct ao- 
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tion means civil disobedience, which invariably leads to violence, he would not 
have been of the opinion, on the 16th February, that there was “no immediate 
danger”. But if the other voice with which he spoke on the same day—^that 
the law-abiding public is becoming sceptical of Government’s ability to handle 
the situation—is the true voice, then, while on the one hand he proposed that 
the Centre’s attitude to the challenge should be ascertained, on the other he 
might well have accepted S. P. (B)’s advice that detention is the better part of 
valour in law-and-order warfare. 

IV, THE FINAL PHASE 

This phase opens with the Chief Secretary’s letter of the 2l8t February, 
Chief Sccroturv’e to Mr. G. Ahmad, Secretary for the Interior. After 

letter to Centro dwelling on the sins of the Ahrar during the recent past, 

21-2-53 for Jt informs the Cent^-e that direct action is supposed to start 
firm p(ilicy . Karachi on the 23rd February in the form of picketing 

of Ahmadi shops, and that volunteers will be sent from the Punjab and other 
provinces. On the 16th February, the Prime Minister was greeted with a hartal 
and black flags, and at a public meeting the same day, while the speakers were 
careful to emphasi/.o that violence should not he rtsorted to, they were 
at pains to excite and inflame public feeling. The police were being 
reminded to remember the Day of Judgment when dealing with civil 
disobedience. Shopkeepers had been forced to close shops against their will and 
those who did not do so had their faces blackened. Two incidents resulting in 
violence had taken place. Law abiding citiz ns could not disapprove of de¬ 
monstrations for fear of being labelled as Ahmadis. A depot holder in Lahore 
refused to sell wheat to an Ahmadi woman until she had given an undertaking 
to take part in an agitation against her own people. 

But, concluded the letter, as the agitation was not confined to this pro¬ 
vince and the demands did not fall with.in the provincial sphere, the Government 
fed “very handicapped in dealing with the situation effect vely” and think that 
it will considerably strengthen their hands if the Central Government could 
enunciate the firm policy that they want to adopt with reference to these de¬ 
mands. Whatever this policy may be ♦ * ♦ * ♦ the Provincial Government 
feel that they are strong enough to implement that policy Avithin the province” 

Wo have not reproduced all the instances of lawlessness mentioned in 
the letter, but what we have reproduced should suffice to indicate the gravity 
of the situation at least in February. It is evident that even at this stage the 
Government of the Punjab is not wdlling to control the 
waslaiown.^ pohc> position effectively unless the Centre an¬ 

nounce their policy in respect of the demands. But was it 
not clear enough that the policy of the Centre was to make no declaration one 
way or the other and to insist that aggressive sectarianism should be suppressed 
with a heavy hand ? Is there any instance of suppression available, to say 
nothing of suppression with a heavy hand, up to the 26th February? The 
Azad and the Zamindar had become shrill-throated with calumny and Mir Nur 
Ahmad waited till the agitation should take the form of law-breaking. 
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On receipt of the letter Kh. Nazim-ud-Din summoned a meeting of Gov¬ 
ernors and Chief Ministers for the 26th February, and 
Conforence Chuudrigar and Mr. Daultana excused themselves 

for different reasons. Whether the reasons were good 
or bad, Kh. Nazim-ud-Din was not coiivi lecd and spoke to Mr. Daultana on the 
telephone. It was then decided that tlic Punjab Government’s views would 
be placed before tlie Central Cabinet by the Revenue Minister, Ch. 
Muhammad Hussain Cliatha, who would be accompanied by Mr. Ghias-ud-Din 
Ahmad and Mr. Anwar Ali. We are not interested here in all the details of the 
conferences which took place on the 26th evening and 
Mr. Chathrt's version. <inring the small hours of the 27th, except to the following 
extent. In the evening conference, Mr. Chatha said the 
Punjab (Tovernment’s view was that it could not yield 
to the inovement and that whatever he the decision, it would be 
implemented by Punjab. It mightf be necessary to resort to shooting 
and firing, and this could be done only with the full backing of the Centre. 
Khan Ahiil Qayyiim Khan “backed” the view* of the Punjab and said that the 
inovement should be crushed. Khawaja Shahab-ud-Din “supported” liim and 
said that Government should not give way to mullas on a definitely wTong issue. 
.Kh. Nazim-ud-Diii did not agree to crushing the Midlas and offered to resign. 
No decision could be taken and the meeting was postponed to the following 
morning. At l-lo a.m-, however, everybody was roused from sleep and 
Kh. Nazini-ud-l>in told tlioTU that he ha<l. r< c ix od an ul imatiun that his house 
would be pick, ted at 7 o'clock. He had also learnt that the ITlama were not 
all agreed, and for that reason mainly lie had decided to accept the challenge 
and to order the arrest of the Council of Action before daybreak. He refused 
to make any dcolaratiori about the deinanfls and said he would deal with the 
question on tlie purely law-and-order level. 


KJi. Ntizim-nci-Din. 


This is the report of Mr. Chatha to his Government on return from 
Karachi, and forms Appendix No. 55 to Mr. Daultana’s 
Intorpretatioii i>f M/ 'written statement. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din agrees with 
(’hatha s \ most (jf it except that according to him Mr. Chatha 

was (juite definite that the demands should be rejected. 
KJi. Nazim.uciDin. ffe adds that even Mr. Daultana had told him during 
the telephonic conversation of the 25th February that his Cabinet had decided 
that the demands should be rejected. Mr. Daultana insists, 
Mr. Daultaiu*. however, that Mr. Chatha’s authority was confined to 

submitting, not that the demands were reactionary, but 
that the manner of presentation of the demands w^as reactionary. But if that 
was the view’ of the province, why did Mr. Chatha insist on a pronouncement 
as to the demands 'i If this distinction between the merits of the demands and 
the manner of their presentation had not been sought to be drawn now, 
Mr. Chatha’s memorandum would have led us to think that he objected to the 
demands themselves. For his view was that the Punjab Government could not 
yield to the “movement” and Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, ‘‘backing” the view 
of the Punjab, said that the movement should be crushed. Khawaja Shahab- 
ud-Din ‘ supported” him and said that Government should not give way to the 
Mullas. Consequently, the view of the Punjab, which was “backed” and 



“Bupported^^ by two other gentJeineii, would be the view that Government 
should not give »way to the Mullas, which means that the demands should be 
rejected. 

Khan Sardar Bahadur Khan says nothing about thi> conference, but 
speaking about the confercTK^e of the 8th, 9th and 10th 
Khan S'jnhn 19*52, he ascribes to Yr, Daultana the view that the 

Hahitdnr Khan demands were unreasonable and should be rejected. 

8ardar Abdur Rah Nishtar sa*. s both Mr. Ciiatha and 
Sanhir A. H. NiKhtar Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan strongly expressed the view 
that the ‘‘movement” should be put down. It dep- nds on what the “move¬ 
ment” means. If it means the anti-Ahmadi movement, as it should, it consists of 
nothing but the three demands; but if it inearis the more recent development— 
the Direct Action—then it leaves the demands out. For the purpose of our 
enquiry, we do nj(t see anything that Mr. .Daultana gains 
A distinctu»n with- |[jy ijigigtence, and if there is a political advantage in 

out diffcrcnco. , 

making it clear to the people that Mr. Daultana still be¬ 
lieves in the merits of the demands, or at least that he does not disbelieve in 
them, then w^e do not know. 

Therefore we proceed. Now although Kh. Nazim-ud-Diii was reluct- 
Attitiido of Coiitro make a public declaration that he was rejecting the 

to Dcincnds. demands, he agreed, on the same day, to the issue of a 

se(‘ret telegram to all ])r(ndnceB defining the attitude of the 
Central Chivernment towards the demands. It said that neither could a 
section of the people be declared a non-Muslim minority against their wdsh 
nor could an Ahmadi official or the Foreign Minister be removed from their 
offices on the ground of religion. It added that t he Central Government did 
not prop' so making an official declaration, but that Provincial Governments 
should organise intensive publicity on these lines iramediutely and give 
proper guidance to the press. 

At the same time a communique was issued to the press, explaining the 
history of the Ahrar and making it clear that it w as not the intention of Gov¬ 
ernment to allow" itself to be coccred by direct action and that law' and order 
would be maintained with all the resources at its command. 


Two things should be borne in mind at this stage. The first is that 
Mr. Chatha and the two officers accom])anying him mad(‘ it clear that they 
could deal with the situation in the Punjab: the sceoiid is that on the 27th 
February they knew the express attitude of the Centre tow^ards tlu^ demands 
and that other officers and Ministers in the Punjab knew’ it a day later. 


When Mr. Chatha and his party returned to Lahore, a meeting was 
Jield at Mr. Daultana’s house and certain decisions taken in the light of under¬ 
takings given at Karachi. (Annex. J. to Home Secretary’s 
written statement). All active Ahrar were to be arrested 
under section 3 of the Public Safety Act in accordance 
with a list furnished to each District Magistrate, and the 
‘Zamindar’, the ‘Azad’ and the ‘Alfazl’ were to be banned. A 
circular letter was issued by the Chief Secretary to all District Magistrates on 
28tb February, asking them to keep a vigilant eye on the situation but not to 


DcciKion« at Chief 
Minister’s liouse on 
28.2-1053. 
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order “further arrests” unless local circumstances create an absolute necessity 
for such action and there is no time for previous consultation,There has been 
a good deal of argument over this restriction placed as regards further arrests, 
but Mr, Daultana claims that this was not what was decided at the meeting, 
and since it is not mentioned in the decisions of the 27tb February, wo agree 
that Mr. Daultana cannot be asked to account for this ))art of the letter, 
which was issued by the Chief Secretary without being seen by Mr. Daultana. 
The issue of a letter can certainly be entrusted to a Chief Secretary and if it 
contain matter in excess of instructions, the responsibility is not that of the 
Minister. 

Next, there is some controversy about the stoppage of \'oluntoers from 
Volunteers. proceeding to Karachi, but we do not attach much im¬ 

portance to it as any failure to take action on this score 
did not lead to any serious consequencfcS. Mr. Anwar Ali says that it was de¬ 
cided at Karachi on the 27tli February that the Provincial Government should 
stop volunteers from proceeding to Karachi and that on return to Lahore he 
recorded the various decisions and handed them over to the Home Secretary 
for issuing necessary directions to District Magistrates. This was apparently 
done, and it seems to have been left to District Magistrates to use persuasive 
methods or to arrest them. On the 2nd of March, however, he received 
instructions from the Chief Minister through the Private Secretary, Mr. Zakir 
Qureshi, that as the stopping of volunteers hafl caused 
Mr. Duiltand's r(3. excitement in these districts, arrests should be avoided 
and only persuasive methods used. He therefore tele¬ 
phoned to the D. I. G. at Multan, that if persuasive 
methods failed volunteers were to be allowed to proceed to Karachi. In that 
case, they w'ould be arrested by the Karachi and Sind administrations. Mr. 
Daultana says his instructions wore misunderstood. What he meant was that 
arrests in big towns were not advisable and should bo carried out at wayside 
stations between Lahore and Lodhran. On the 3rd March, when the Home 
Secretary told him these instructions had caused confusion, he made the posi¬ 
tion clear. It is true that Malik Habibulla, 8. P. (C. I. D.’s) note, which con¬ 
veys the instructions as Mr. Anwar Ali has described them, was signed by the 
Chief Minister on the 9th March, without any objection as to their accuracy, 
but Mr. Daultana says by that time it would have been iiifructuous to point 
out the mistake. 


Mr. Anwar Ali stated that so far as he was aware, only two jathaa left 
for Karachi. The first under Sahibzada Faiz-ul-Hasan had left before the in¬ 
structions of the 28th February were issued; the second was stopped at Lodhran. 
Now although Kh. Nazim-ud-Din says the Karachi and Sind administrations 
were repeatedly complaining of the flow of volunteers from the Punjab, his 
evidence is based on hearsay and should not be uced for any firm decision. 
This, however, must be said that for a time the instructions as to volunteers 
were relaxed at the instance of the Chief Minister. 

The telegram conveying the attitude of the Centre towards the 
demands was not used by the Punjab Government in the manner desired 



oy theCentio, and this failure was almost solely the result of Mir Nur 
}’ublicit was not invisible effort. It will be recalled that Provin- 

given to tho attitude Governments were requested (1) to organise intensive 

of Centre on desired publicity “oil these lines’* and (2) to give proper guidance 
to the press. The Home Secretary sent for prominent 
editors and spoke to them what attitude should be adopted towards the de¬ 
mands, without disclosing the source of his inspiration. He then sent a copy 
of the telegram to the Director of Public Relations “for necessary action*’, 
with the following note: “I addressed also a body of press conference to which 
the editors of various local dailies had been invited and in consultation with 
the Chief Secretary. I spoke to them about the attitude of Government 
without of course revealing the source and made it clear to them that this 
talk was strictly off the record”. 

Mir Nur Ahmad merely conununicated the contents of the telegram 
unofficially to newspaper editors. But when he was 
D. P. )i. (lid iiotiiin};. asked whether, after reading the Home Secretary’s note, 
he did not feel that this was what the Home Secretary 
himself had done, and that the reason why the telegram had been forwarded 
to him for necessary action was with a view to organising “intensive 
publicity,” he replied: “I did nothing beyond communicating the views of the 
Centre to the editors of the newspapers”. 


Nor were contents of the telegram communicated to District Magis¬ 
trates to enable them to know what the much-longed for 
Norditi iiu> Chi(d attitude of the Central Government was, but that, as Mr. 

Daultana rightly contends, was the business of the Chief 
Secretary. 


Secretary. 


Nor did Mr. Daultana himself make any effort to mobilise “the 
enormous influence, prestige and organisation of the Mus- 
Noi iVl •. D.f ultniu. League which was throughout the agitation immo¬ 
bilised and in confusion.*’ The words arc Mr. Daultana*s own. The reason 
he gives for this omission is that there was no time for mobilising public 
opinion. He admitted that it was not expected on the 27th February that 
something very drastic was going to happen in the near future, “but it is quite 
possible that if we had called a meeting of the League Council, we might not 
have been able to influence and convince them”. Wo believe this is quite true 
and it was as true on the 27th February 1953 as on the same day a year 
earlier. It was, therefore, idle to contend that an earlier declaration by the 
Centre would have made all the difference to the peace of the province, so far 
as it lay with the efforts of the Muslim League. But Mr. Daultana gives 
another reason fori naction. “Further, every Muslim Leaguer was bound by 
party discipline to hold liimself aloof from civil disobedience and it would have 
made no difference to him if he had been told in addition that the policy 
of Government was to reject the demands”. It is overlooked that this was 
merely a negative and individual duty: the positive duty would be to organise 
a oolleotive effort to persuade others also to adopt the same view. 
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Abdus Sattar Niir/i 
at Wazir Khan 
mosque. 


The rest of the story leading to Martial Law is that although procession¬ 
staging started in Lahore right on the 28th February, 
Events iifUM 2 Htli 1953, when the “leaders” were arrested, prohibitory order 
Fi briinry. Under section 144, Or. P. 0., was not promulgated until 

after the events of the 2nd March and even then the 
“walled city” was left out. Earlier the same day, the Home Secretary 
requested the Of. 0. 0. 10th Division, Lahore Cantonment (Major-General 
Muhammad Azam Khan) “for the aid of troops to help the District Magistrate 
of Lahore in the prevention and suppression of disorder. The troops came 
and struck camp in Bagh-i-Jinnah, and military patrols, accompanied by Ma¬ 
gistrates, began patrolling the city. On the evening of 3rd March, the Inspector- 
General reported to the Chief Minister that “half the battle was won”, but this 
proved to be an over-optimistic estimate, for on the following evening a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police was stabbed to death with numberless blows 
at the foot of Wazir Khan M )squ8, an important institution within the walled 
city, where Maulana Abdus Sattar Niazi had entrenched 
himself a few days earlier and from wh^'ve ho preached 
violence and lawlessness, unmolested by authority. The 
civil ofl&cers, who generally waited for processions to meet 
them at tlie Charing Cross (apparently to prev^ent them 
from proceeding to the Government House) and who used to hold consultations 
in the evening at the Civil Lines Police Station, rushed this time to the Kot- 
wali— which is a different place from the Wazir Khan Mosque and is outside 
the walled city. Almost dail^y, and sometimes more often, the civil and military 
officers met the Ministry and the Governor at the Government House, which 
was regarded as the safest place next to the Civil Lines Police Station. On the 
otii March, following the murder of the police officer, there were hehl at the 
Government House three dilTerent me/Ctings—in the fore¬ 
noon, afternoon and evening—ami some important deci¬ 
sions were taken in the first of these. It was decided 
tliat the police should use force more lavishly, and in 
certain circumstances might hand over a particular situa- 
The second meeting was a conference with prominent 
citizens, including Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, who insisted on a statement 
being issued that negotiations will be resumed with the IJhima, What exactly 
he said is again the subject of controversy, which, however, does not concern 
the present subject. The third meeting is understood by some officers to have 
resulted in an order to relax firing—the word used is “Jet-up”. Almost every 
officer including the Chief Minister says that Mr. Chundrigar presided over 
this meeting also, as he did over the other two, but according to Mr. Chundrigar, 
if any such meeting did take x)lace, it must have been in some part, of the 
Government House where he was not present. This difference in evidence 
affects only the question whether it was Mr. Chundrigar or some one else who 
suggested a “let-up” in firing. It is supposed to have been acted upon and to 
have demoralised the police force. 

Meanwhile, in th(i city, people were burning public vehicles, post offices 
ami shops; railway employees themselves prevented movement of engines 
from loco-shed to station, clericiil staff, principally in the S^^cretariat and the 


Three m eet i ng.s «t 
(h.ivernmcnt House, 
oth March. 


tion to the troops. 
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Accountant-Qeiierars office (two very reUgious bodies) struck work and became 
insolent, a threat to cut ojff electricity from the Government House was brazen¬ 
ly communicated on the telephone, and, in the name of the Prophet of Isldxiek^ 
a few Ahmadis were also killed. Some said firing should cease; others said 
a statement should be issued. 

Then somehow, notwithstanding the confusion in the Government 
House and the city, there dawned upon most of us the morning of the 6th of 
March, and every important person wont to the Government House. We 
know that before midday Mr. Daultana issued the famous statement conceding 
the demands so far as he went and recommending to the Centre to act likewise. 
Within an hour, tlie Centre imposed Martial Law in Lahore, and law-abiding 
citizens breathed with relief. 

The most im])ortant points which arise for discussion (luring tliis period 
are the followmg :— • 

I. Whether a prohibitory order should have been iswsucd earlier than 

the evening of 2i\d March; ^ 

II. Whether iii should liave been applied to the walled city ajso; 

III. Whether the situation at Wazir Khan Mosque was properly 

handled; 

TV. Whether any “let-up” in firing w(is decided upon, and if so, with 

what effect; # 

V. Wh(^ther there was proper liaison with the troops, and whethte^r 

the troops showed any unwillingness to act; ♦ 

VI. Whether Martial Law could bo avoided. ' 

I. Use of section 144. Cr. P. C. 

We made it clear during the progress of the enquiry to most of the civil 
officers that in our opinion the very fii’st tiling that should have occurred tp 
them aftc^r arresting the leaders w'as the imposition of a pi qliibitory order, but 
since they contended, expressly and impliedly, that the situation had no 
appearance of seriousness until the ovem'ng of tlio 2nd March, we proceed to 
give in brief the version of the Senior Superintendent of Police as to the inci¬ 
dents of the 28th February and the 1st March. 

2St?i February/ 1953—A procession of five or six thousand persons 
formed outside Delhi Gate and marched to the Civil Secretariat, uttering 
anti-Govei:nment, anti-police and anti-Alimadi slogans. They kept us engage^ 
for half an hour or more and were dispersed with difficulty. The whole day 
small processions were coming and created a problem for the administration. 
Small bands of the Alirar were joined by the riff-rafl*, forcing reluctant 
shopkeepers to close their shops. In one of the bigger processions, as the 
mobs surged towards the Charing Cross, shops on the M^U were closed^ 
traffic came to a standstill and law-abiding citizens shut themselves, up in 
houses and shops. This mob consisted mostly of the riflF-rafF and hoohgans, 
though, as I have said in my written statement, they had a “high tone of 
religious sentiment’’, by which I meant that they were shouting the kalnuf^^ 
and the 





March 1954. 

There were at least four processions, two of them beinaj pretty big ones. 
The first big one was taken from outside Delhi Gate. Maulvi Ahmad Ali and 
thirty-two other men were arrested. The crowd was hostile and furious 
and had damaged one of the police vehicles with brickbats. In the second 
procession twenty-nine persons were arrested. In the third, twenty-three 
were arrested. Small processions were taken throughout the city. They 
melted away when police contingents arrived and reformed themselves when 
the police departed, thus keeping us on the run throughout the day. Lastly, 
a big procession was taken out in the afternoon from Delhi Gate, joined on its 
route by goondas, swelling to formidable numbers and giving itself the character 
of a mob intent to take the law into their own hands. Shops were again closed, 
business came to a standstill, tralSic was paralysed and law-abiding people shi¬ 
vered with apprehension of their own safety. 

Section 144, Cr. P. C. was promulgated on the 2nd March in circum¬ 
stances which are thus stated in Home Secretary's telegram of 9th March to the 
Centre, giving the week’s events. 


‘‘On March 2 the agitators took out processions which converged on 
Charing Cross. The main procession was led by Maulana 
2nd March. Akhtar Ali Khan of Zamindar against whom a detention 

order under Public Safety Act had been issued earlier 
but who could not be apprehended as he was most of the time in Wazir Khan 
'Mosque. The demonstrators were very rowdy and in a threatening mood. 
They broke police cordon many times and mild Inihi charge was made to 
repel them. A large number of people offered themselves for arrest. When 
eventually mobs withdrew, it was reported that some of them threw small 
stones at Shezan Restaurant owned by an Ahmadi. No damage, however, 
was done. It was decided at this to promulgate an ord^r under section 144, 
Or. P. C. banning public processions in the affected parts of the city.” 

The difterenoe between the happenings of the 2nd March and those of 
two earlier days appears to be this, that on the former 
2nd March was not day there was more di play of lawhssness at the Charing 
worse than c^oss, where the civil officers waited as a befitting terminus. 

two preceding days. , . , . . , « 

Hitherto, apparently, the procession had dispersed at 
the terminus, but as Mr. Qurban Ali Khan said some¬ 
where, one lawlessness breeds another, and on the strength of the respecta¬ 
bility which they hod attained by reason of two previous performances, they 
refused to recognize the incident.s of a terminus. But we do not see why the 
situation as a whole should have been viewed with sang-froid on the two pre¬ 
vious days merely because at a certain point the processions were not so 
rowdy, though throughout the rest of the day they had caused considerable 
anxiety to the administration. 


The most sanguine of the officers concerned was the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Ejaz Husain Shah, and if we ourselves had not been 
District MagiH- in Lahore on the fith of March, we might well have be¬ 
lieved after reading his statement, that Marial Law had 
not been in fact imposed. Ho started with saying that ha 


trate*s ostimate. 
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did not expect trouble after the arrests made on the 28th February, and aa 
this appeared to us to be a very light estimate of the 28th February, we put 
to him the following questions We reproduce both the questions and answers, 
because they themselves are the best explanation of their own pertinency. 

Q *—“You thought that after the arrests there would be no protests, 
no hartals, no public meetings, no processions and no rowdy¬ 
ism 

^ns.—“Yes, I did.” 

Q .—“Is it for this reason that you did not make an order under sec¬ 
tion 144 ?” 

Arts .—“The main reason was that I was not advised to impose it. 
It was first considered on the 2nd March. If I had made an 
order earlier, it would have restricted civil liberties.” 

This is not one answer, if you tl^ink of it. It means, firstly, if somebody 
Iiad told him to impose it on the 28th February, he would have done so. It 
means, secondly, that no one thought of it until the 2nd March. It means, 
thirdly, that even if rowdyism is expected, the resultant lawlessness will be 
tolerated in the larger interest of civil liberties. We think the Code of Cri¬ 
minal Procedure should define the vague lino between liberty and licence. 

Q ,—“If Government decide to arrest the sponsors of a movement 
don’t you see any ground for stopping demonstrations in 
favour of that movement ?” 

Arts .—“It all depends upon the circumstances. If very popular 
leaders are arrested, there may be reaction warranting action, 
but if non-entities are arrested, there may be no reaction 
at all.” 

The persons arrested, according to him, were non-entities. “The im- 
>pre8sion was that whatever was to be done, would be done in Karachi.” We 
think that shows the cat’s face some little way out of the bag. The Punjab 
administration was hopeful that the flow of volunteers would be to Karachi 
and, as the sword-arm, form3rly of India, now of Pakistan, the Punjab will 
Bupply recruits. Mr. Ejaz Husain admits, however, that on 28th February 
at least he came to know that Lahore also would become the centre of trouble, 
though at the same time he knew that the agitators would not have any 
following worth the name, because the first meeting held on the 28th was at¬ 
tended by very few persons. This would not appear to be consistent with the 
.estimate of the Senior Superintendent of Police, 

But even as regards the period preceding 28th February, Mr. Ejaz 
Husain’s memory had to be refreshed from his own fortnightly reports before 
he admitted that “fiery speeches calculated to excite the 
Hituation was \igly fanatic section of the audience” were made during the 
bjforo 28 bij February, when he counselled Government 

that “in the event of the slightest appearance of an ugly 
situation, strong counteracting measures to preserve 
peace and order” will have to be taken. These pioas platitudes are generally 
expressed in ooiifidontial diaries to impress upon Government how jealously 
^he situation is being guarded, but Mr. Ejaz UusaJu now agrees that this 
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the correct position. Consequently, it will be assumed that what happened^ 
on the 28th February and the 1st March had not “the slightest appearance 
of an ugly situation.” It must be a big situation to be ugly enough. There 
must be a non-non-entity like Akhtar Ali Khan as the presiding genius of the 
situation before it becomes ugly enough for a prohibitory order. 


To carry his point, he said there was only one procession on the 28th 
February and one on the 1st March. There must have 
three or four hundred men in each. Then he was 
confronted with his confidential report for the second half 
of February, according to which the number of men was six tliousaml. “But 
this is merely an oral estimate of all persons c'ollected at that place.” As 
though the present wore a written estimate. And. after all, what is a procicssion 
but a number of “all persons collected" at a. })la.( e 'i Consequently it would 
have been better to say that Ids present estimate must be wrong duo to lapse 
of time. Then as to tlu* number of pioce..skuis, wlien confrojited with 
wiittcn statement, he admit ted that there may ha.ve been between fi\e and eight 
on tlie 1st Marcli “but tliere wa.s one main jirocession. * * * * 

The fact that thirty ])ersons wore arrested is no incli(alien of an ugly sit.ua- 
tion.” 


But we do think this constant criticism ol‘evidence, this halt at every line 
to test its veracity, itself c*mites an ugly sit uat io]i. We are not used to such 
obstruction. WV are not amn.sed by it. 

Mr. Mazliar Ali Azhar, counsel for the Ahrar. belicning that a procession, 
if stopped before it has time to get muJti})lk‘d witlj numbers, does not lead to 
any appreciable lawlessness, cjnestionc'd the District Magistrate as to why the 
procession which was bom out of the Akbari Gate mcoting was allowed to go 
to the mosciue. The answer was that tlierc‘ was no ]>oiijt in arresting innocent 
persons before they contravened the law'. We tliink tliere is vSiich a thing 
a preventive measure before the law is actually contravened, and that is more 
important for a District Magistrate to remember, but any 
lUity Ot aDistii.t obsession as to “civil libcu-ties” and the previous “in- 

1<- KiK/W ,, ^ 

moaning rd piv von noceiice of an intending law-breaker will seriously ob- 
t?ve artion. struct Ids important duties. Asked wdiy thirty persons 

had been arrestc^d later from the procession, he replied that 
they had obstructed traffic and were determined to commit a breach of the 
peace. He had not said so in his written statement because he did not 
consider it “worthwhile” to mention that they were arrested because they 
were determined to commit a breach of the peace. In respect of the incidents 
of the 2nd March, however, he did consider it ‘Worthwhile” to say in his 
written statement that tlie processionists were “inclined to violence.” 

But if the procession of the Ist March was determined to commit a breach 
of the peace, then in character it was not different from the procession of 
and March, and there is consequently reason to think that circumsta:nceii 
^existed for the imposition of section 144 earlier. 
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. Mr. Anwar AJi says it was the opinion of the officers that if thje pro- 
,. * . cessions were allowed to be taken out, although it was not 

, ('xplann- unlikely that they would lead to violence, a contingency 

would not arise for sometime at any rate to use section 
144. This view is in some degree on a par with that of 
Nur Ahmad that action against a newspaper should be delayed until its 
QOpduct results in law-breaking. This, in our opinion, is not a sound idea of 
what is called “preventive** action. Asked why he did not ban processions, 
4tr . ^war Ali resorted to a technical answer that this is the function of the 
District Magistrate, adding, however, that processions in Lahore were taken 
out quite frequently without causing serious tliought. He was further asked 
whether it would not have made a diTerence if processions had been prohibit¬ 
ed from tlje very outset, and he rejdied : “It is difficult to guess the situation 
that would have arisen. The mov^ement was not under proper leadership. 
It was in the hands of irresponsible persons and therefore it is not safe to pre¬ 
dict what course the movement might have taken.” We should have thought 
there was stronger reason for nervousness if even the leaders were irresponsible 
persons. 

Mirza ]>Jaeem-ud-l)in, the Senior Superintendent of Police, when con¬ 
fronted with the written statements of Mr. Anwar Ali and 
s. s. iw vi«>w. Mr. Ejaz Husain that the prooe-isions of the Lst March 
were ])eacefub roraarkcKl that this opinion could nob be cor¬ 
rect! bc^cause at least one of the.se proce.ssions broke a police truck. 


But he was of t he opinion that it. would have made no ditference if sec¬ 
tion 144 had been promulgated earlier^ l)eoause even when it was promulgated, 
it wihn disobeyed. When we put it to him whether it is not the correct posi¬ 
tion that when acdion is delayed, people begin to think that tlie right to take 
action is lost by lache.s. lie replied tliat, looking at the matter in this perspec¬ 
tive he did think now that if tiie prohibitory order had been passed on the 28th 
February, people would liave believed the Government to be serious about its 
buginess. 


We are convinced that there is some force in what we suggested to 
Mirza Naeem-ud-Din. We are not relying merely on what 
.y tion <lelHy< (i is caUed mob-psychology. This is a very common process 

iMition imptiiiod. human mind. Action delayed is action impaired^ 

Then it also happens that, in cases of tlie kind with which we are dealing, by 
the time you decide to take action, the other yjarty has worked itself into such 
frame of mind as to make it oblivious of the consequences. Lastly—and the 
leport on the Multan firing also tried to impress this obvious fact—the 
authorities are of the opinion that an order under section 144, Or. P. C. is 
necessary, and promulgate such an order, “then failure to meet its dis- 
* obedience is no evidence of a sound administration and is bound to lead, 
sooner or later, to disastrous consequences, such as were in evidence on tho 
iinoming of the 19th of July.’* 



ISection 144 
•whose duty V 


If an order under section 144, Cr. P. C. was necessary, whose duty wb»> 
it to pass such an order? In other districts, clearly, it la¬ 
the duty of the District Magistrate, and that is plain law* 
He would normally be guided by the advice of the Superin* 
tendent of Police. But in Lahore, there are also the Inspector-General of Police,, 
who is responsible for internal security, the Home Secretary, the Chief Secre¬ 
tary, the Minister in charge of Law and Order, whose presence might 
almost make of the District Magistrate an obedient automaton who brings 
in his pocket a cut-and-dricd order when he attends a conference, to be takeor 
out and signed if necessary, to be retained in the pocket if not necessary. For 
the District Magistrate says: ''When 1 went to the OfScers’ meeting on tha 
1 st March, I took a mere draft order under section 144, not because I thought 
it was necessary to impose it but because I thought occasion might arise for 
it”. In order words, he himself did n6fc think there was any occasion for it, 
but if somebody said it should be promulgated, he would do so. "Section 144; 
was mentioned, but I cannot say who mentioned it. One thing I had clear 
in my mind, that under the Lahore Emergency Disturbances Scheme I should 
have been approached by the police for the imposition of section 144. On tha 
Misleading state . 2nd March, the police did not approach me, but I did it 
ments by District entirely on my own initiative. I put it in the meeting 
and they all said ‘yes’”. 


Magistrate. 


But that is not correct, and you will agree with us if you read the re¬ 
cord of a meeting held at the Chief Minister’s house at 8 p.m. on the 2nd of 
March (Ex. D. E. 305), where the District Magistrate was also present. "The 
I. G. and the Home Secretary, who had witnessed the incidents at the 
Charing Cross gave a resume of the situation. The I. G. suggested imposition of 
section 144, in Lahore minus the walled city. This view was supported by 
every one and it was decided to promulgate the order”. 


That is why we said in the introductory portion of this Part that the 
District Magistrate takes upon himself greater responsibility than the situa¬ 
tion warrants. This should elicit admiration from us ff only we could 
be certain that responsibility is not being assumed nominally, that it 
is not being assumed merely to avoid a greater responsibility—^the failure* 
to pass an order on the 28th February or the Ist of March. If he took a draft 
order with him on the 1st March, he either felt that there was occasion for it 
or went ready merely to act as an obedient automaton. In either case he haa 
not discharged his responsibility. If he had said frankly, as MirzaNaeem- 
ud-Din did, that in a place like Lahore and in a situation like this, he would 
not pass an order under section 144, if the Inspector-General or the Homo 
Secretary disapproved of it, even if he thought it was necessary, we would 
have been prepared to accept his explanation as reasonable. But in order to 
justify the failure on the 28th February and the Ist March he had to take an; 
untenable position, which had consequently to be shifted as occasion aroee*^ 
Mr. Daultana takes no responsibility for the order of the 2nd Mardih 
Mr. Dalutana’ft or for the omission to pass it earlier. "I do not agree thair 
view of D. M.’fl because the District Magistrate and the Senior Superin* 
tendent of Police were immediately placed under otherr 




superior officers, they could not take independent action. 1 do not see why 
their duties should be different from those of other District Magistrates and 
Superintendents oi Police. *♦♦♦*!£ have any doubts, tho 
advice of senior officers would be available, 1 was not consulted when 
section 144, was promulgated”. 


Mr. Daultana is for^ etting the meeting at his house, over which he him* 
self presided. His attitude towards responsibility in this behalf is the veiy 
opposite of the Di trict Magistrate. He cannot say he was not abreast of 
the situation, as that would betray extreme apathy. But if he was abreast 
of the situation, then let us suppose that it is a desperate situation and 
Mr. Daultana’s officers are oblivious of its character, would he regard it as 
unjustified interference with their duties if he pulled them up to action? 
But we agree that the position taken by him in respect of the duties of the two 
principal officers is correct. The Diiftrict Magistrate can act independently. 

Dutv of Distriot Lahore, he should particularly consult the Inspector- 
Magistrate. General, and if any superior officer disagrees with him, 

he would be wise to record a note to that effect and send a copy thereof to 
the disagreeing officer. But he should not merely attend conferences. If he 
has one leg in the Government House, he should have the other in Waair Khan 
Mosque—and we would prefer it to be the right leg. 

In another context, Mr. Ghias-ud-Din Ahmad made the following obser* 
Hofcno Secretary’s ‘‘I do not think anyone impeded the decisions of 

view. either the District authorities or the Inspector-General.. 

I personally felt that in a place like Lahore the local authorities must be advised* 
helped and guided by senior officers like the Inspector-General, because it 
is actually his duty, in addition to the local authorities, to maintain law and 
order and look after the internal defence of the province”. That was in answer 
to the question whether it was not true that the case of Lahore suffered because 
there were too many persons here to be consulted. 

n. The Walled City. 

III. Wazir Khan Mosque. 

These two subjects are connected. 

We have already quoted a passage from the Provincial Qov* 
emment’s **sitrep” dated the 9th March to the Central Government* 
describing events from the 2nd of March to the declaration of Martial 
Law. In that passage we particularly recall the statement that Man- 
lana Akhtar Ali Khan, who was leading the procession of the 2nd March, 
could not be arrested earlier under the detention order issued agains him* 
”a8 he was most of the time in Wazir Khan Mosque”. The date of issue of 
the order would appear from Mr. Daultana’s state* 


Wazir Khan 

Hosquo was beyond 
law and order. 


ment to be the 1st of March, and if he could not be arrested 
by reason of the fact that he was in Wazir Khan Mosque* 
it means that even on the 1st March Wazir Khan 


Mosque was beyond the pale of law and order. This is a 


plain fact which has impressed us right from the start* but which is obstinateljr 
denied by some officers because its admission cannot but land them in difficul¬ 
ties. The first difficulty is that if Wazir Khan Mosque was such a dangerous 
spot, why was the prohibitory order not applied to it? The second difficulty 
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if the police could not control the situation there, why was it not 
hand€»d over to the military, particularly on the 5th March, when decisions to 
tli^at. effect were taken at the Government House? The third difficulty is 
t]^at an admission in this behalf would explain the fact that after the murder 
of the Deputy Superintendent of Police on the evening of 4th March^ every¬ 
body rushed, not to the scene of occurrence—Wazir Khan Mosque—but to 
the Kotwali, and they do not wish to admit that the refractoriness of the 
situation was any reason for that remarkable conduct. The fourth difficulty 
is Maulana Abdus Satar Niazi—not a difficulty merely, but a razor edge—who 
had shifted his lodgings from his residential house to the Moscpie and was 
sending out peals of religious thunder that reverberated up to the Govern¬ 
ment House. 

, The responsibility for excluding the walled city is principally that of 
j G .uivisnd ox Inspector-Gener^jJ, though here again, tlie District 

olijsioii of wait d Magistrate has insisted on transferring it to himself. Mr. 

Anwar Ali says: 'Tt is an accepted principle that no 
order should be issued which is not capable of proper enforcement. In 1934, 
during the Shahidgunj agitation, when I was an Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, the police were brickbatted and completely isolated in the walled city. 
Thereafter, the Inspector-General, issued orders that we should never attempt 
to stop any procession or deal with it inside the walled city. In such a 
contingency, the military will face the same difficulties''. 

—Does it mean that both the miUtary and the police would be 
helpless in this situation?". 


coTitrol tlio <*ity 
witliiu six hours ? 


—If such an order is essential, it should bo enforced in a part or 
parts of the city, because in that case the difficulties in its 
enforcement would be comparatively less". 

At this stage a question naturally arose as to why it was possible for 
H )w did the tror,j)s military to control the whole city within six hours of 

the Martial Law, and in fact, this should have been 
anticipated. The answer was that the military had more 
man-power and greater fire-power, and, above all, they were not answerable 
for their action as the police is. This, again, gives rise to the question why 
a particular situation was not handed over to the military, or a particular duty» 
say that of arresting those who violated the curfew order, not assigned to it. 
Mr. Anwar Ali says: ‘‘If the military had come in full force to the aid of civil 
power, the situation would have been controlled. The reason why it was 
G )vemmc‘nt requisitioned was (1) the Government were anxious 

anxious to avoid to avoid requisitioning it and (2) there was a feeling 
using troops. army would co-operate only if complete control 

w^re handed over. It was felt that if control were handed over, there 
would be more bloodshed". These are not two different reasons, because 
the anxiety of Government would be based on an apprehension of bloodshed. 

is true enough, because even on the 6th of March, when the situation 
was by all accounts desperate, Mr. Daultana preferred a confession of defeat 
to military “occupation,", for that is how the civil authority appears to hava 
looked at the matter. 



Abdul Majids the Chief Secretary, viewed the matter as . 

outsider. Asked why the walled city was excluded froin 
the prohibitory order, he replied: ''It w^as to be imposed 
^ by the District Magistrate and he sliould be asked this 

question. ♦ ♦ ♦ * * I myself did not raise any objection to the exclusion, 
of the walled city”. 

Mr. Ghias-ud-Din Ahmad was of the following view: “The District 
Magistrate and the Inspector-General, could have taken 
city independent action, irrespective of other officers and 

Ministers. Wazir Klian Mosque, it is true, was the 
centre of all trouble at that time, but it was felt that it would not be 
possible for the police to take action there”. (Asked about the military) “I 
do not know whether the military w^ere specifically consulted on this point or 
asked to go inside the walled city, b%t it was the opinion of the Inspector- 
General that even during the pre-Partition days operations inside the city 
were not f asible owing to uaiTow streets and congested buildings. * * * ♦ * 
It is true that the military operated in the walled cit>' after Martial Law, but 
they threw in nearly four brigades and even then they had to wait for 
sometime. * * ♦ * It is true that troops were available even before Martial 
Law. ****** I jjot notice any reluctance on the part of the civil authori¬ 
ties to hand over this particular situation to the arniy, but this question can be 
answered more appropriately by the District Magistrate and the Inspector- 
General.” 


The District 

District Mcris. 
trnte’s rcast)!! for 
oxcluclinj; w lit'd 
city. 

Firdaus Shah (D. S 


Magistrate said that he had ex(;luded the walled city 
from the order of 2nd March “because there was no likeli¬ 
hood of disturbance there. There was not the remotest 
chance of that”. At least, after the murder of Sayyed 
P.), a superlative should have been used with restraint. 
When reminded of that, he said that on the evening of the 4tli March he did 
feel necessary to “include” the walled city and tlmt he passed a curfew order 
accordingly. Then, when we saw the curfew order, and found that it excluded 
the area surrounded by the Circular Road, we asked him if the curfew order 
included the city. He replied, ignoring his previous answer: “I was not 
advised to impose curfew within the city w^alls”. Consequently, the entire 
statement about the remoteness or other wise of the chance of disturbance 
collapses. Next he said that the reason why he had excluded the walled city 
was not that it could not be enforced, but because he was not moved by the 
police. When, however, he was confronted with the statement of the 
Senior Superintendent of Police that the walled city 
was excluded because the Inspector-General thought it 
might not be possible to enforce the order in that area, he 
said that was the correct position. Consequently, whatever be the correct 
position, we cannot roly for it on the District Magistrate. 

Then he was questioned as to why, if that was the correct position, he 
did not ask for military aid. He said the military had 

Wliy he (lid n.)t already b ^en requisitioned ! But we all know that the 
ask for imhiary mu ^ i. 

troops stood by. What we wanted to know w'as why 

'thid wholesome remedy that was available, was not applied to the disease. 


The v('r.si(»n 
umvliahlt^ 



Why were quack remedies resorted to? For it is worse than quack remedy 
to send troops to the Kotwali when Wazir Khan Mosque is the danger spot. 

He was then asked whether, as head of the police, he had commanded' 
the police to clear Wazir Khan Mosque, and he replied: “My duty was ta 
pass orders and the ground work was to be done by the police”. This made 
us hopeful and we asked him whether he had passed any order. But his 
reply was that “there was no need to pass an order as we were all clear that 
the mosque should be cleared and the police were alive to it”. 

In another place, he said in connection with the mosque: “We all knew 
that it was a big menace, and the police were fully alive to their duty and did 
not require any formal order from me. In fact, the curfew had already been 
imposed.” And yet the curfew did not include the city! Asked whether he 
thought the police were failing in their duty in this field, he said he would 
not say that, for “they must have been considering to discover the best method 
of how to clear the mosque. *♦♦♦♦♦ The matter was being considered after 
Niazi’s fiery speech on the 2nd or 3rd March, and more thought was given 
to it after the murder of the D. S. P.” 

Q .—“Did this serious thought lead to anything tangible?” 

Ans .—“The police must have taken some action. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ No* 

particular order was needed from me as we aU wore alive 
to the danger. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ It is true that I am head of 

the police, but effort must have been made by the police to 
tackle the situation and I made an effort in a way.” 

He sent some ladies and gentlemen to the mosque on the 6th March. Ch. 
Nazir Ahmad Khan, counsel for the Jama’atd-Islami, thought the emphasis 
was on ladies, and read a quatrain in parody, from which we reproduce 
the following. 

j j' 

But the emphasis was so much on the police that we asked him; 
whether it would have made any difference to the police if Lahore had been 
without a District Magistrate. He said it would have, “because there would' 
have been nobody to direct their action and supervise their activities.” 

Q ,—“Did you direct their action?” 

A, —“No, because there must have been some difficulty in their- 
way”. 

Q .—“Did you try to find out that difficulty?” 

A ,—“I had not to look after Lahore only. ♦ ♦ ♦” 

Among other things he was getting frantic telephone calls from the parents 
of Matriculation examinees, and he had naturally to leave Wazir Khan 
Mosque to the police. But we only wish he admitted 
that he left it to the police. He was “supervising” the 
Gated mosque and the police from at least three miles» 

but both the mosque and the police knew that it was a desperate situation 
and they both knew their jobs. He thought he was passing orders cons* 
tantly, but he did not pass them in fact because the police knew their job* 
and they were all alive to the danger. And we were made to put up with. 



this nonsense—^there are pages full of it which we have no leisure to repro¬ 
duce—because he was not willing to say that his duty and that of everyone' 
else lay, not in the Kotwall, not in Government House, but in Wazir Khan ^ 
Mosque; that the curfew order should have covered at least Wazir Khan • 
Mosque; that if the situation was beyond control, it should have been* 
handed over to the military. 

NiazVa Arrest 

It came to the District Magistrate’s notice “probably on 1st March”' 
that Maulana Abdus Sattar Niazi was sta 3 dng in Wazir Khan Mosque, “but 
none of bis speeches was such as to justify arrest. * * 

♦ *. I knew that it was a hotbed of agitators. ♦ * ♦ 

♦ After I promulgated section 144, it was for the police to go.” 

We think he believed at the time that* he was including the walled city in the^ 
order, so often does he base an argument on that assumption. “It was re¬ 
ported on the 2nd March that Niazi was constantly criticising Government 
District Magistaro rousing the feelings of the people. I think it waa 

says ho proposed it, on the 3rd March. I was then thinking of arresting 
poLd^to^airesTfrom* ^ meantime a conference took place, in 

mosque which I strongly suggested his arrest, but the consensus 

of opinion was against arrest from inside the mosque.” Now compare this 
with his written statement, where he says, with reference to the incidents of the 
3rd of March, that he had suggested Niazi’s arrest because Niazi had been 
instigating the public for three days past. Going three days back, it means 
that Niazi had not only been in the mosque since at least 28th February; he - 
had also been agitating the public since then. When confronted with this, 
he replied that the narrative in the written statement was based on “va.gue 
information which I got from the Senior Superintendent of Police.” This, 
we think, is eminently a situation in which a witness, particularly a Districtr 
Magistrate, should not be allowed to run away from his previous statement. 
There is no guarantee that the present information is not more vague than the • 
previous one. In fact, even the statement that the District Magistrate’s sug¬ 
gestion as to Niazi’s immediate arrest from the mosque was opposed by other 
officers is contradicted by the record of the meeting of the 4th March, Ex. 
But the record D. E. 316. That record contains a decision that “pre- 
coutradiots him. ventive action should immediately be taken against Niazi*^ 
and orders for his arrest under section 3, Public Safety Act, should be issued 
by the Home Secretary.” Even after reading that decision and the word 
“immediately”, the District Magistrate insisted that the proposal which was 
turned down was not the mere arrest, but (1) immediate arrest and (2) arrest 
from the mosque. In other words, the other officers decided that arrest 
should not be effected so long as Niazi was in the mosque. He admitted,. 
however, that one could not say when Niazi would leave the mosque and that 
the decision would not be effective if this interpretation is placed on it. “And 
that exactly was my grouse,” says the District Magistrate. But ajiart from the 
fact that the language of the decision contradicts him^ the Home Secretary 
has denied that any proposal of the District Magistrate to arrest Niazi was 
turned down. The decision was to take preventive action—that is to say, 
to prevent Niazi from making further speeches—and that could not be done ? 
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without arresting him immediately. The Home Secretary says the warrant 
was issued the same day. The District Magistrate on being confronted with 
the Home Socretaiy’s statement that the order could not be served on Niazi 
as, acconling to the C. I. D. report, the mosque swarmed with agitated 
masses, replied that tliis did not mean that it was intended to arrest him from 
inside the mosque, “and it fits in witli my version that my j)roposal to arrest 
Iiim from the mosque was turned down.” The least we can say is that it is 
imi)Ossil)le to make any progress witli such evidence. It is an extremely futile 
attempt to prove tliat altliougli Maulana Niazi could be arrested from the 
mosque, no ti4tempt vas made to arrest him. We are clearly of the opinion 
tliat conditions in Wazir Khan Mosque were crying for action from the 28th 
February onward and that it was not an isolated spot but the very nerve- 
centre of aclivity. As to whether the Inspector-Gkinerars apprehensions 
relating to tfie imiiracticahility of blanl^eting the walled city with a curfew 
order are well-founded or not, his own answers to our 


1. (i.’s 

as U) wiilliHl city not 
well fouiideti. 


questions leave room for (*ousiderable optimism, and jier* 
haps we would not liave been so confident in our questions 
were we not relying on a fact accomplished by tlie army 


itself witliout the least ostentation. General Azam com¬ 


plained that in the general role assigned to the Army “we were kept out- 
(;ou0TMi Az<an siMe the walled city. The storm-centre, however, was the 

I«‘troIlea it. Half- 
hearted measures and poor leadership resulted in chaos.*’ 
Again “in the morning coiifercnco at the Government House I sugge.sted that 
since the D. S. P. had been murdered in the walkxl city area and that was the 
mo.st disturbed area, we sliould take strong action there.” Asked what ho 
would <lo if the walled city Avere in revolt he replied : “I would clear that 
area as I did by six o’clock on the evening of 6th March. Of course it was 
not advisable to open the steel gate of Wazir Khan Mosque where people had 
locked them lolvos in. I stnppetl their ele(*tric supply, cut off their loudspeakers 
and their water supplj^ and did not allow anybody to go in. This is exactly 
what I sugge.sted in the conference at the house of the Chief Minister on the 
morning of the 5th March. The I.-G. P., however, IukI then objected that 
many years ago, when the British had taken action within the walled city 
they had suffered. I did not f-nggest that the city should be handed over 
to the Army, but that 1 sliould be allowed to clear the affected areas if the 
police could not do this. I used only one battalion on the 6th March to clear 
the walled city.” 


To (control the turbulent mosque which had made itself a bugbear to 
Government by the simple expedient of cutting off its essential supplies is 
not a mere vision, for we have seen it done. We might have thought of it as 
some special military feat unknown to the civil administration, a guarded 
secret, if General Azam had not told us that he had made these suggestions at the 
conference also. With the exception of Mr. Chundrigar and Mr. Anwar Ali^ 
all the witnesses belonging to the civil administration had the opportunity 
of reading Genera.1 Azam’s evidence in the papers before they themselves 
were examined, and they have not contradiote<l him. Reluctance to hand over 
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to the Ai-my out of fear of bloodshed might bo liiiderstaudable if not exactly 
excusable, but what is the excuse for not adopting even the peaceable methods 
suggested and later emi)loyed i)y General Azam? 

After we hud read tlie written statemeiits in Murrcx^, we felt convinced 
that Wazir Khan Mosque h.ad been neglected. But 

Khan mosquo what surjirised us then was tliat wlien the news of iSayyed 
was nn.ijiecu^d. Firdaus IShali’s murder in front of the mosque came, 

everybody rushed io the Kol wall. In the first statement 
that we read, w’^e thought “Kotwali” was a clerical mistake for Wazir Khan 
Mosque but when we read the next statement and found the Kotwali again 
mentioned as the centre of attra('tioii wo thought i1 must b(^ a part of Wazir 
Khan Mosque. And now we know that the reason wliv they ail rushed to the 
Kotwali was t-liat it was next best to Wazir Khan Moapie, and one must do 
something to convince one’s own i^jimk often to deceive it. Mr. Anwar Ali 
said it was not> safe to go to tiie mos(|ue theu'eafter Avithout taking precau¬ 
tions. We do not mean that they sliould have expo.sed themselves to the 
same risk which had cost Sayyed Firdaus Shah Ijis life but. surely there w'as 
justification at that stage to hand over that particular situation to the Army. 

TV. The Let-Up^* decAsion. 

With the exception of Mr. Chundrigar and General Azam all officers are 
agreed that there was a third meeting on the 5th March in tiie evening, and 
that Mr. Chundrigar himself i)resided over it. We mention General Azam 
because the brief memorandum recorded by Malik Habibullah, S. P. (C. I. D.) 
mentions his presence also. General Azam says he did not take part in this 
meeting. It may be that as he v/as generally present at these conferences, 
the memorandum inadvertently mentions him. Such error could not, however, 
be committed in respect of the person w'ho presided over tlie meeting. 

But as regards the “let-up” decision, they are not all agreed. Mr. Daul- 
tana says no such decision was taken. All that happen- 
A[i Di.iiU.iu r.s v( V- ed was that His Excellency the Governor gave some ins¬ 
tances of his own experience in other places and suggested 
that technical breaches of the curfew order should be ignored. This was aftor 
maghrib prayer. 

Mr. Chundrigar said it was possible that the Punjab Cabinet in his 
absence met in some part of the Government House and 
Mr. (’imndrigar. took that decision. So far as he himself went, he had, in 
the morning, contributed to the opinion that technical 
breaches of the curfew should be ignored. For instance, it an individual was 
found passing on the road during curfew hours, the practice in such cases was, 
not to shoot him, but to arrest him. He added that no case of relaxation of 
firing came to his notice. 

General Azam did not hear anybody mention any such decision, but 
Mr. Anwar Ali, he said, had visited him at 6 at his 
(Torietiii AzM-in. Gymkhana headquarters and told him that a meeting of 
the gentry was being held at the Government House, 
seemed cut up and said that the firing in the town that had taken place 
during the day, had created defiance among the public. My impression wae 
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that he thought that it was a mistake to resort to heavy firing. He said that 
whenever there is firing by the police, there is invariably an inquiry following 


it. 


>» 


Mr. Anwar All’s statement on the point may be thus summarised : 

‘‘At a meeting on the 6th evening, at the Government 
Mr. Aawar Ali. House, the Governor asked me about the situation. Mr. 

Alam (D. I. G.) reported that the last incident of lawless* 
ness—setting fire to a police vehicle—had taken place at about 2-30 p.m. 
Until then the orders were that we were to disperse unlawful assemblies and 
use the maximum force. Then it was decided that for technical offences firing 
should not be resorted to. Probably the Governor himself used the word 
‘let-up\ I am positive that he was present, and that it was he who sugges¬ 
ted relaxation in firing. Possibly he had in mind the complaint of the leaders 
that there had been too much firing.” to the effect it had on the police, 
he said : “It is not correct that the police were demoralised by these deci¬ 
sions, but they were beginning to show signs of strain and fatigue because they 
had been on duty without relief for long, and also because the agitation was 
not showing any signs of abatement. It is not correct that the police did not 
act by reason of these decisions.” 

But he did receive information that some junior police officers thought 
.firing was unnecessary, as the demands should have been accepted. 

Malik Habibullab, who recorded the memorandum, cannot say what 
the exact decision was. (The memorandum merely say 
.Malik Habibulliiii. that technical breaches of the curfew order should bo 
ignored.) The purport of the decision, according to him, 
was that the police should open fire only when they were attacked and that 
technical breaches of the curfew or other orders under section 144 might be 
ignored. “This decision was taken at the suggestion of the Governor, but I 
am not suggesting that it was the decision of the Governor alone. * ♦ 

♦ * * I have a faint recollection that the Chief 

Minister, Malik Muhammad Khan Leghari and some other Minister said 
that they had received a disquieting report about the firing at Chowk 
Dalgaran. They seemed to have an impression that this had resulted from 
a technical breach of the curfew order on the part of railway labourers. 
Mr. Alam explained the position which seemed to have satisfied the 
Government, blit I think pressure was brought to bear on the Government 
by prominent citizens. The officers did not seem in favour of the decision. 
The Governor cited the Sholapur riots of 1931 as a precedent. The background 
of the decision is this. After the murder of the D. S. P. on the 4th March, 
quite a number of incidents relating to arson and personal violence had been 
committed both during the night following and on the 5th March. The police 
had to open fire on several occasions to disperse mobs. At the Government 
House meeting it appeared that the Government felt perturbed and thought 
that firing would further infuriate the masses. After the let-up decision, the 
'Situation became definitely worse. The police was demoralised and the hooli* 
'gans became more offensive.” 
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Hafiz Abdul Majid stated on the first day of his evidence that the word 
“let-up” was used by the Inspector-General and the sug* 
HafliB Abdul Majid. geition also marie by him. He was not sure of the Gover¬ 
nor’s or General Azam’s presence. “The idea was that since the following day 
was a Friday and there had been no incident in the afternoon, we should not 
provoke the masses, but there was no indication that firm action was not to 
be taken when necessary. On the second day, however, he explained that he 
-could not say for certain that the original proposal came from Mr. Anwar Ali, 
that it was not correct that the officers were opposed to the decison, and that, 
with reference to another incident, he now remembered by inference that the 
Governor must have been present at the meeting. 

Mr. Ghiasud Din Ahmad said both the Governor and the G. O. C. were 
Mr. GhiaHud Din present at the meeting and that the former suggested 
Ahtnorfl. there should be no firing for mere technical breach 

of the curfew order. It was the Govenor, he thinks, who used the word “let-up”. 
This was because it was reported that no incident had taken place since early 
afternoon and also because the analysis of the morning situation by the In¬ 
spector-General at the meeting of the citizens had evoked a storm of protest: 
both the Governor and the Cabinet felt that there should bo an abatement in 
firing. 

Mirza Naeemud Din, Senior Superintendent of Police, was not present 
at the meeting, but on the morning of the 6th March, when 
Mirza Nnoomud Din. went to the Kotwali, he learnt that orders had been 
conveyed to tlie Kotwali control from the Government House that firing should 
be restricted and technical breaches of the curfew order ignored. The police 
officers, with whom he discussed the matter, were of the opinion that after 
this order, if they resorted to firing, there might be inquiries against them. 
Another order, that the police should fire only in self-defence was also received 
at the Kotwali, by Mirza Abbas, D. S. P., from the same source, and a Sub-In- 
apector in the Civil Lines communicated it to Mirza Naeemud Din as the latest 
order. The instructions were thus confusing and contradictory, says Mirza 
Naeemud Din. They were not even clear to him, far less to his subordinates. 
He had expressed his disgust to the Inspector-General on the morning of 6th 
March. He told the Inspector-General that the week-kneed policy of Goveni- 
ment was demoralising the force, and that if Government did not revise this 
policy he would resign. On this last point, Mr. Anwar Alii 
Offer of resignation, pointedly disagrees with him. According to Mr. Anwar 
Ali, the reason why Mirza Naeemud Din offered to resign was that the public 
expected some sort of appeasement and were sour about the demands having 
received no attention from the Government. Mr. Anwar 
Varying versions. j^]i agreed with him and they both went to the Chief 
Minister and told him so. The Chief Minister also says that Mirza Naeemud- 
Din came together with the Inspector-General and advised that the only way 
to handle the situation would be to make some sort of a politicial approach* 
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. The matter appears to have come to the notice of the Governor also, through 
some army officers. He was told that the Inspector-General and the Senior 
Superintendent of Police had advised the Chief Minister that no amount of firing 
would be useful Slid that the publie should be appeased. Mr. Chundrigar then 
asked the Chief Minister, tlien the two officers concerned, “who originally 
admitted having given this advice but who, when I took them to task, said 
that was not their advice, but the point of view of some people which they had 
communicated to the Chief Minister. ’ 


The two officers stoutly denied that they had been taken to task. 


Mirza Din 

is sai)portt d on 
issuo. 


Hut on lor in 

P’Sfioof r,i' fii'ing di<I 
issui , 


This is not altogether an impossible mess. This at least is ch ar, that\ 
Mirza Naeemud Din is contradicted heavily on the* resigna- ' 
tion issue, and sinceN:hat is not a real issue to us, we should ! 
merely say his version of it is not proved. But if it is 
tru(‘ that an im])ression did get abroad that firing was to be 
slackened, Mirza Xaemmid Din would naturally complain 
to the Inspector-General from the poliee point of view. It may be that Mr. Anwar 
Alt is unw'illing to admit the (complaint- bettause he himself also contributed to 
the decision. The statement of Malik Habibulah, which ex])lains the back* 
ground of the decision, enables us to st(a*r elc'ar through 
this vast labvTinth of eviclenee. There w'as undoubtedly 
a meeting in the afternoon at which th(i leading eitiziuis 
jirotested against the heavy firing consequential u[)on the 
lawlessness which followed the murder of Sayyc^d Pirdaus 81iah. Some of the 
'Ministers also wxre impressed. After all, the next election is more important 
than a temporary frenzy. There was firing at Chow'k Dalgran, and whenever 
there is any firing, the police is to blame, just as whenever there is a motor ac¬ 
cident, it is Ihe driver’s fault. It is true that Mr. Alam explained the incident, 
but, after all, he is a police officer, and is it not for the police to explain away 
things? Consequently, tha/ firing must have resulted from a mere techniciaJ 
■breach of the curfew order, and this should not happen again. We can quite 
easily work oiir.selves into that decision. But when the subject under dis¬ 
cussion is “heavy firing’’, any decision modifying it would naturally bo regarded 

\nd it weis hikUt- as a decision to relax, and that is how many of the officers 
stood ii r i.iXiUiori understood it in that sense. We shall assume that they 
all agreed. If there were any doubts in their minds, they 
did not express them. Malik Habibullah’s statement that the officers did not 
seem to agree is a matter of impression only. Who conveyed the decision 
to the Kotwali is not in evidence, but whatever the expressions used in the con¬ 
veyance, it was understood to mean relaxation. Even Mr. Ejaz Hussain Shah- 
says the Senior Superintendent of Police was grumbling 
Di.stri(;t M iKisfroto on the moming of 6th March that there had been an order 
alsq heard about 11 . restrict firing. Next, an Inspector at the KotwaH 
also asked him if this was correct. He told the Inspector he had no such 
information and that duties should be performed in the normal way. 
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Therefore, it would be proper to hold that firing was relaxed by 
reason of a not-very-clear decision at the Government 
It had a demoralise House. Whether or not we are told that such a decision 
ing effect. has a demoralising effect, we have no doubt that it wifi 

have that effect. After all, they were not firing because 
ammunition had not been tested for a long time. They wore firing because 
*‘there had been quite a number of incidents relating to arson and personal 
violence”. Our list shows that on the 5th March there were reported 
altogether 74 incidents of lawlessness, comprising eight arson cases, one murder, 
two cases of looting, apart from the blackening of faces of tonga drivers or 
shopkeepers, attacks on the police with brickbats and at least one attack on 
a railway train, as against nine cases of firing by the police. When, therefore, 
an order of this character is issued, it makes the police force apprehensive. 
It is for this reason that a militaryrforco is more effective. It has not to 
decide whether it is acting in self-defence or whether it is using more force 
than is absolutely necessary. It is for this reason that Mr. Anwar Ali, 
according to General Azam, was grumbling that whenever there is firing by the 
police, there is an enquiry following it. 

V. Liaison with the Troops 


Impressions )>as(^cl on 
}ioarsay 


When we read the written statements of the civil officers, we formed 
a strong impression that these unfortunate incidents could have been avoided 
if the army had been anxious to help, and that the reason why it was not 
anxious was that the military officers wanted complete 
control. It naturally struck us as a very unhappy posi¬ 
tion that there should be any such formality between 
two forces pursuing the same end. But we were agree¬ 
ably surprised to find from the evidence led before us that 
although every witness felt that the troops had not given of their best, they 
based their feeling on what they had heard from some other person. Ulti¬ 
mately, some of them referred us to the District Magistrate, and the District 
Magistrate told us he was perfectly satisfied with the part played by the 
troops. 


We start with Mr. Chundrigar, because if the officers did not get on 
well with each other, there should have been a com- 
Mr. chundrigar’8 ph^iut to the Governor. He said that on the 6th of March, 
viow. General Azam thought that the situation should bo 

handed over to the military, and that there was an implied 
complaint that the police were not dealing firmly with the situation. There 
was also a complaint by the police that troops were not placed at their dis¬ 
posal in the numbers they wanted. To that, General Azam replied that 
whenever any request was sent by them, he had placed all the force at his 
command at the disposal of the police. This part of the complaint, it should 
be clear, has no reference to the quality of the aid given. Mr. Chundrigar 
further said that the Inspector-General J had mentioned to him how some 
army officers had been garlanded with flowers by members 
The garlanding fi^^nd that General Azam had admitted that 

inoideut. there had been at least one such incident: wherefore he 

had warned his officers not to accept garlands. General 
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Azam thought (says Mr. Chiindrigar) that some leaders of the movement were 
intentionally trying to create a rift between the two forces. The Inspector- 
General had told Mr. Chundrigar that he had received 
to (roato the fullest help from General Azam whenever he had 
asked for it, but that some of the military officers did not 
fire at the mobs when, in the judgment of the Inspector- 
General, they should have fired. General Azam inquired into the matter and 
Mr. Chundrigar was satisfied from his explanation that on the occasions when 
this omission is alleged to hav<* taken place, there was no need to fire. 

Mr. Chundrigar. ther(?fore, had no cause to be apprehensive. There 
was but one incident of garlanding and General Azam had administered the 
TK'C'c'ssary warning. 


3Ir. Daultana said, with relerence to the situation of the 6th March, 
that the only way to control it was to hand it over to the 
M . i viovr. military, for notvdthstanding the “full assistance” that 

the civil authorities had from the military until then, 
they had not been able to control it. No specific complaint had been made 
to him, “though I had a feeling in my mind on the 5th morning that complete 
liaison was lacking. For instance, on the 3r.l or 4th it came to my notice 
that the militaiy had withdrawn their patrols from the city. It was also 
^^aid that while slogans were raised against the police, they were raised in favour 
of the military.” That, as Mr. Chundrigar said, might have been to create a 
rift. But so far as the withdrawal of troops is concerned, the facts are that 
only a part of them were withdrawn on the day when the civil officers thought 
“half the battle had been won”, but there was no question of any withdrawal 
&om the city, because they wer ^ stationed in Bagh-i-Jinnah and to the city 
they only went out patrolling. Consequently, this feeling of Mr. Daultana 
does not detract from the “full assistance” which, in his opinion, the military 
had given to the civil authority. 


At this stage it is pertinent to refer to what has come to be known 
as decision No. 2 of 6th March. This is one of the ten decisions taken in 
the forenoon meeting at the Government House, and, 
Beoision No. 2 of together with the third and fourth decisions, constitutes 
oth March ^ piece of work which has evoked some deep thought. 


Decieim No. 2—^In view of the deterioration of the situation in Lahore 
and a general flare-up in the city, in the first instance, the police should take 
very strong action, using any amount of force that may be necessary to queU 
disturbances. Police Patrols will be supported by military contingents under 
their own commanders. 

Action 1. G. P./G.O. C. 


Decisum No, 3—^If the police cannot cope with any particular sector, 
the senior police officer present should hand over charge of the situation in 
that sector to the Army Commander accompanying him. 

Action I. O, P./G. 0. C. 



Beciaim No, 4—If the above measures fail to restore law and order 
:and the police cannot keep the general situation under control with the par- 
tial aid by the mUitary, the military will be asked to take charge of the city. 

Action I. a. P./G. O. C. 

We shall first try to interpret the decisions as though they were a part of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. In Decision No. 2 tliere is emphasis on 
‘very strong action” but, “in the first instance”, by the police. The Army 
Commander, with his own contingent, will be accompanying the police, because 
Decision No. 2 says that in the event of failure, the police officer will hand over 
charge to the Army Commander “accompanying him”. The main question 
is, how will this accompanying contingent “support” the police patrol. You 
aimot support a person wihout co-ordinating your work with him. Con¬ 
sequently, you will not act independently, but act in furtherance of his 
suggestions. If he tells you to do one thing and you do another, j^ou 
are not supporting him. Therefore, you must subordinate your actions to liis. 
You are, in fact, not to act until asked to do so. You may not at all be called 
upon to act. 

Whether the fact that military contingents wore to be “under their 
own commanders” carries any particular meaning is open to question. TJiey 
are always under their own commanders. It cannot mean that for this rea¬ 
son they were to act independently. This meaning will make the word 
“support” meaningless. It will make the opening words of Decision No. 3 
meaningless. The clause "if the police cannot cope with any particular sector” 
assumes that it is the police which is dealing with the situation, but if the two 
contingents were acting independently, then both would be dealing with the 
situation. 

Mr, Ohwidriyar —Mr. Chundrigar’s evidence on this point is to the 
effect that military contingents were also to use force, “if necessary”, but 
they were to act under the orders of their commanders. The commanders 
themselves were to use their own discretion “under the general directions 
given by the G. 0. C.” The words within commas create a difficult position. 
Who was to decide whether force was “necessary** ? If the commanders were 
to use their discretion, then they themselves would decide. But suppose the 
police officer started using force and the commander thought it was unneces¬ 
sary. Or, he thought force should be used and the police officer did not use it* 
How would the commander be “supporting” the police contingent in that event. 
Next, there would be some “general directions given by the G. O. C.” which 
do not seem implied in the decision. If the G. O. C. has given a general direc¬ 
tion that force should be used only when the police is using it, the discretion 
to use it disappears. If the direction is that discretion should be exercised, 
then since it was a part of the decision itself that discretion should be used, 
the direction becomes superfluous 

But assuming that decision No. 2 was to be thus interpreted, the follow¬ 
ing question and answer would show that, far from there being a complaint 
against the troops, it was the police that was being complained against for 
imotivity: 
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Question by Mr/ Mazhar Ali Azhar (for the Ahrar)—“Did either 
of the two ofiScers, the Inspector-General or the G. O. C., complain to you 
that the other of them was not enforcing decision No. 2“ ? 

Answer—“The G. O. C*s complaint against the I. G. Police was that 
the police had become demoralised, that their officers were afraid of 
reprisals against those members of the police force who lived in the city and 
that the I. G. Police was not quite sure whether he could fully rely on 
the loyalty of his men. When I put this to the I. G. Police, he admitted that 
he could not fully rely on the loyalty of his force on this issue, and he was 
of the opinion that sooner or later the control of the situation would have 
to be’^givcn over to the army“. Mr. Anwar Ali has admitted that junior police 
officers thought that the demands should be conceded. If it is true that the 
G. 0. C. charged the police force with becoming demoralised, then if it is also 
true that the troops were not co-operating, the Inspector-General would have 
made a grievance of it in his own turn, rather than accept a serious accusa¬ 
tion. 


Hafiz Alxlul Majid: 
the draft Ionian. 


Is D clear sc homo 
of co-operation. 


If the military commander were to act as he pleased, how does any 
question of handing over under decision No. 3 arise ? He is as much in 
charge of the situation as the police officer is, and you cannot hand over a 
thing to a person who is already handling it. 

Hafiz Abdul Majid, to begin with, appeared clear about the meaning, 
but nevertlieless blamed the army for inaction. Being 
himself the author of 'the diaft, he should have an 
advantage over others. 

He said that no clear scheme of eo-operation between the Army and the 
civil power was “ever’’ discussed and decided upon in his 
presence. This should meari that even on the present 
occasion nothing.w^as clear]discussed and decided upon. 
What we believe did happen was that emphasis was laid on the use of force, and 
it was broadly put that of course the military would be there to support the 
police. For that reason, when the Cliief Secretary was asked whether they 
were expected to act independently, he answered that “they had responsibi¬ 
lities and duties under the law, and there was nothing to 
stop them from acting according to law.’* Then he was 
referred to the decisions and asked “whether they]left any 
discretion to the military to act independently.** He re¬ 
plied : *^Despite these decisiona, I am of the view that 
these did not exclude the responsibility of the military to 
act in a situation which made action by the military necessary, especially if the 
pohee were not there.’’ Which means that at least the decisions, so far as the 
draftsman’s knowledge goes, did not contemplate independent action until 
it was time for decision No. 3 to become operative. He did not, however, accept 
the position taken up by the military that according to these decisions the miH- 
taxy were to act only if required by the civil power to act. He reminded^us that 
what was happening before the 5th of March had also to be looked into and 
explained that these decisions were an effort “to bring about some working 
arrangement” between the two forces. We agree that if the arrangement until 


}Uit t]i« tr4jc»ps 
had a tluty und^ir 
the law. 


* ‘Despite 
docisieiis’’. 


these 
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that date was not satisfactory, an effort might be made to eflTect a division of 
labour between them, and military commanders might be asked to act indepen* 
dently, in which case they would be accompanied neither by the police nor by a 
magistrate. For if they were accompanied by a magistrate, they would be 
under his direction according to law, until the magistrate told them to take 
the situation in hand. Hafiz Abdul Majid also accepts that interpretation, 
adding, however, that the decisions left it open to them to go out alone or ac* 
companied by the Magistrate or the police. 

If that were understood by the military also to be the correct interpreta* 
tion of the decisions, they would have no grievance left and would thereafter 
act with full effect. For according to the Chief Secretary, ‘‘they wanted power 
of control without any possibility of interference from civil authorities. In 
fact, the whole meeting and the trend of the decisions was based on this impres¬ 
sion in the minds of the civil authorities. * * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This was the impression gained by people like the Governor, the Chief Minister, 
the Hume Secretary, the I. G. Poli(*.e and myself on account of what we had 
seen on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th of March, and also on account of what we had 
heard dirring our discussions with the army officers. One noticed that they were 
reluctant to accept the position that what they called an Assistant Sub-In¬ 
spector of Poli(^e could be a Commander of their men.*' We should say 
that the statement relating to the 1st and 2nd of March is merely an instance of 
rhetoric, because troops were not requisitioned until the evening of the 2nd 
Marcli, when Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan made his forced appearance, and they 
did not start patrolling until the following morning. That apart, as we said 
earlier, the military thereafter, acting independently, would have no grievance 
about any outside control and act as they acted during the Martial Law. But 
even then they did not act. He was asked if any instances of “lack of support” 
came to his notice. His reply was : “I have merely said that the military 
authorities did not take any action beyond patrolling here and there. If 
the situation needed a particular kind of action and any military officer 
thought that the civil authorities were not dealing with the situation effectively, 
it was open to those officers to make the suggestions to us. They did not seem 
interested in what w as to be done.” This introduces us to a new aspect of the 
matter. The military were not merely to act free of ciidl control; they were also 
to advise the civil authority wffiere the situation was not being dealt wnth firmly. 
But we think w^e have heard from Mr. Chundrigar that General Azam did com¬ 
plain to him that the police had become demoralised, which should have made 
it clear to the civil authority that no situation w^as being dealt with firmly by the 
police. 

All this time we have been running away from the decisions, which, by 
their language, do not convey any thought of independent action. The Chief 
Secretary’s reasoning is based on the existence of ordinary law, “notwithstand¬ 
ing these decisioiis”. We shall assume that everybody at the meeting knew that 
li^nder the ordinary law if a military commander, going by himslef and his own 
foroQ, oame across an unlawrful assembly, he could use his discretion and disperse 
it. Butif with that knowledge in mind, the heads of the two forces agree at a 
ijneeting that the military contingent will be used in a particular manner, name¬ 
ly in ‘^support” of the police, will not the military, by acting independently,. 



expose themselves to the accusation that they had violated the agreement? 
Again, assuming that the ordinary law remedy is also contemplated, then the* 
military claim that whenever they came across an assembly, they dispersed it, 
and there is no instance to the contrary. Even the Chief Secretary had no in¬ 
stance in his mind: What he complained about finally was an instance of 
failure in an advisory capaci ty. 

The statement of the Inspector-General, who ought to have known how 

Mr. Anwar Ali’s the liaison was to be worked in detail, is a complete contra- 

of the Chief Secretary’s interpretation of the 

Majid. decisions. According to him, the Government were anxious 

to avoid requisitioning the army for fear of blood-shed. With that anxiety, 

no one could dream of aUowing them to act independently. In his written 

statement he said that although he himself felt that the army might be used 

for dispersing crowds, the Cabinet thought it should be used only for particular 

situations. In another place, in his evidence, he said : “My plan was that the 

troops should be stationed in four places, namely, Jinnah Garden, Kotwali, 

Gol Bagh and Minto Park, and patrol the city in anr oured vehicles, 

bren carriers and tanks on the mian thoroughfares. If it became 

necessary to use them, a magistrate would ask them to deal with a ''particular 

situation without handing over.” In yet another place he said that 

decision No. 2 meant that if in any particular situation the police failed, 

they would call in the army and ask them to deal with it. “The military 

would be right in saying that they were not asked to take charge of 

any particular situation and that, consequently, they did nothing.* ♦ ♦ • * 

District Magistral^' The District Magistrate told mo that the army had not car- 

toid him. quIj specified orders given to them by the magistrates. 

I asked him to make a report in writing, but he did not make any report. Nor 

did he give me any instance. Jt uKts not my impression that decision No. 2 

meant that the military had to act on their oim initiative 

Deoismn Ko. 2 djcl commanders whenever they felt that the sUtta^ 

not moan indepen- . ^ 

dent action by mili. tio7i demanded interference. It 'was not intended that troops 
would act independently without being accompanied by a 
magistrate or the police• Before the decisions of the 5th March, military patrols 
went about without being accompanied by the police”. 

This naturally led to the following question by Mr. Yaqub Ali Khan: 

Q. —“Then where is your grievance against the military which you have 
emphasised in your written statement?”. 

A. —“They created an impression that they would not do any shoot¬ 
ing, because their officers permitted themselves to be garlanded 
on some occasions when the police was being abused and insult¬ 
ed by the display of private parts.” 

This garlanding has already been discussed . That was rather early during the* 
operations and the G. 0. C. administered a warning. Needless to say, it was> 
unbecoming, and although an “abusive” situation is not necessarily a critical^ 
situation, such an impression should not have been created. This single in¬ 
stance of want of decorum does not, however, carry us any further with the Dis* 
^ict Magistrate’s complaint to the Inspector-General that the army had not^ 
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carried out specific orders given by the magistrates. It was perhaps on the basts 
of what the Inspector-General had learnt from the District Magistrate that he 
complained to the Governor that there were occasions when the troops should 
have acted but when they did not. “Particulars of these ca8es*^ said Mr. Anwar 
Ali finally, “could be given by the District Magistrate and by the S. S. Fh 

We, therefore, turn to those two officers. For the Home Secretary has 
not much to tell us. “The G. 0. C. always assured the civil authorities'*, 
he says, “of full co-operation and it would not be correct 
Hoiik' StHrotury’s to say that the civil authorities declined the offer. I 
interpretation. cannot say what the real state of affairs was, but com- 

plaints were made that the army were not playing an 
effective role. 1 think the 1. G. complained to me and narrated an incident 
that some officers had been garlanded. It is a fact that until the Martial Law 
the army had not made its presence^elt effectively. They could have curbed 
and stifled the agitation.” General Azam also says he could, if given the op¬ 
portunity. But as regards decision No. 2, it is the Home Secretary’s impression 
also that troops were to remain with the police. 

The evidence of the Senior Superintendent of Police may be thus col¬ 
lected: “On the 3rd morning I told an army officer the 
sioii ^ ^ impres- routes on which I required partoUing. I had directed 
my officers to provide assistance to the army whenever 
they asked for it and in some cases there were police officers moving with the 
army. In the first instance the troops were to partol merely for the purpose of 
show. The I. G. had been pressing the G. 0. C. and other military officers that 
the troops should take some severe action. If the patrol was accompanied 
by a magistrate, it could not use force without the Magistrate’s order. It was 
the District Magistrate who directed that army patrols were to be accom¬ 
panied by magistrates. 

“ The impression created at the time was that the military were not 
taking any independent action, but I cannot give any concrete instance. I got 
this impression from some police officers who said the military did not open fire 
or disperse crowds. They gave no concrete instance. It is possible, if General 
Azam says so, that whenever the military patrols came across rioters, the 
rioters dispersed. My impression is that we did not receive from the military 
the kind of co-operation that they extended in the riots of 1947, when they 
effected arrests also without reference to anybody”. 

But then, on the other hand, “the Government” were apprehensive of 
giving too much to the military, lest they should cause bloodshed. What 
the S. S. P. would have wanted them to do would be in excess of the role which 
the Inspector-General assigned to them. For ourselves we would have pre¬ 
ferred them to act in the way the Chief Secretary suggested, but that would 
have caused anxious moments to “the Government”. One cannot please 
everybody. 

Again, Mirza Naeem-ud-Din says: “I have some idea that some of the 
magistrates grumbled about the attitude of the military. In a conference held 
during Martial Law days the District Magistrate stated that he had received 
these complaints from some of the magistrates.” 
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The District Magistrate denies it. He says he was completely satisfied 
with the liaison. The following extracts, collected from 
various parts of his statement, will further clear the posi¬ 
tion and reproduce his views:— 


District Maistrato’s 
version. 


•‘On the 3rd morning, we met the senior army officers in the Civil Lines 
Police Station and indicated to them the important 
localities in which patrolling was to be done. The 

patrols were to be accompanied by the police and 

magistrates invariably. The magistrate at the spot had 
to take the decision if he came across an unlawful 
assembly. I did not expect the troops to open fire without 
orders from the magistrate. I cannot give any instance where 
the military went alone and came across a mob and did not 
act as it should have. I# know of two occasions when it be¬ 
came necessary to hand over. One was outside Lohari Gate 
on 5th March when the police station was threatened with an 
attack and brickbats were thrown into it. The other on 6th 
March at ToUinton Market. The military opened fire and 
dealt with the situation properly. It is not correct that I 
told the S. S. P. that magistrates had complained to me of 
lack of co-operation. I was completely satisfied that the 
military had placed themselves entirely at disposal of the 
the civil authorities. » ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Decision No. 

2 meant that the police and the military were to go out to¬ 
gether”. 


Malik Habibullah. 


Malik HabibuUah says: *T had no cause for complaint of lack of co¬ 
operation by the military. On the contrary, the only 
occasion when Mr. Alam, in my presence, requisitioned a 
military patrol, it was made immediately available. On another occasion, 
however, shortly after this requisition, we found the 

military patrol which had gone to the Lohari Gate Police Station, in position 
for an offensive, but the public were throwing flowers and garlands at them 
and their vehicles, * ♦ ♦ ♦ n* military had gone to the police 

atation at a time when the crowd was actually throwing brickbats at the sta¬ 
tion and I found the entire road and the entire Anarkali Chowk strewn with 
brickbats. The patrol, however, did not open fire.” 

This complicates the narrative a little, because the District Magistrate 
has alreadyjtold us the military did fire and fire effectively. But if those were 
the only flowers with which our narrative has been so repeatedly perfumed, we 
confess that it was no fault of the military that they should want to fire and 
that people should want to throw flowers at them. One couldn’t shoot a man 
who ran to him with flowers. 


Lastly, we come to General Azam’s evidence, and although the evi¬ 
dence already examined discloses no case against the army, 
it is worthwhile recording his version of the situation. 
He did not understand decision No. 2 to mean that the 
police were to be accompanied by the troops, “nor did the poUoe ask us to ao- 
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'Company them”. But the military were at no great distance. The words 
‘‘under their own commanders” did not mean that they were to act indepen¬ 
dently of the police: they had been under their own commanders even earlier. 
“Mr. Chundrigar’s estimate of the decision that military contingents were to 
use force, but that they were to act under their own commanders who were to 
use their discretion under the general directions given by the G. O.C. is correct 
in this sense that if the police asked for our assistance, it would be available 
immediately. * ♦ ♦ ♦ statement that I admitted that there 

was at least one incident of garlanding is true to this extent that an effort was 
made only once and that effort consisted of a display of flowers from a distance. 
This was perhaps inte?ided to create a rift between the police and the troops. 
Mr. Chundrigar*s statement that I enquired into the matter and that he was 
satisfied that the occasions to which the complaint referred did not require re¬ 
sort to firing is correct to this extent# that T enquired from the Brigade Com¬ 
mander who was present at the spot”. 

It thus appears that a single incident of garlanding has created a preju¬ 
dice against the Army. It travelled from man to man, from circle to circle, and 
was cited as an instance of the attitude that the troops had adopted towards 
the situation. But no instance was cited, no instance is even vaguely 
known, where the troops did not perform the task assigned to them or per¬ 
formed it in a manner open to two opinions. The best that has been said on 
the subject is that they could have done more. They certainly could do it, if 
only they had been utilised without reserve. The reserve consisted in the fear 
that they would cause bloodshed. There is no case 
^ ^ »gaiaHt ^g^inst the Army: it is only a plea of subterfuge. 


VI. WHETHER MARTIAL LAW COULD BE AVOIDED. 

General Azam thought even the troops were unnecessary, if timely 
action had been taken. “Half-hearted raeasuros and poor leadership re¬ 
sulted in chaos. The police force \v'ore first class, and if they had followed 
a firm policy at a certain stage, they could have dealt with the situation with¬ 
out the help of the Army. What was needed wore guts and a fixed aim, 
coupled with a realization that t/his was a question of law and order and had 
to be faced at any cost.” 


If there had biu'ii 
no reluetanco to 
employ troops. 


It may not bo correct that the Army could be dispensed with altogether, 
but it is true that considerations extraneous to those of 
pure law and order have influenced the action of the civil 
authority. The Government were reluctant to employ 
the troops unreserv^edlj^ for fear of bloodshed, as Mr, 
Anwar Ali says, and the Ministers were upset with the 
protests of leading citizens that the police were firing even on violent crowds— 
even on violent crowds, we repeat—which did no more than attack a police 
station with bricks, or burn a stray omnibus hero and there, or put to fire a 
sinning post oflBice, or stone a railway train full of passengers because it tried to 
move out of the station, or blackened the faces of tonga-drivers and shop¬ 
keepers who plied their trade. These were small incidents compared to the 
^stuffed gunny-bag made into the semblance of Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din or the 
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Donkey of Qasur on whom rode a man labelled Zafrullah Khan. The result 
was that some order was issued which was understood to be an order of re* 
laxation and which naturally had an adverse effect on the police force. 

But we go back to the 4th of March, when Sayyed Krdaus Shah was 
Tf AVazir Khan murdered. Even before that, they all knew that Wazir 

^oia^eX Khan mosque is the seat of trouble, that Maulana 

Abdus Sattar Niazi has enthroned himself there and is scintillating hatred 
of Government from a firm seat, that even a warrant of arrest cannot be 
executed against him. If the situation can be controlled by the police, why is 
the mosque left to itself 1 If it cannot be controlled, why is it not handed 
over to the military ? We are firmly of the belief that the handing over of 
this one situation would have made all the difference to the course of riots. 

And we go still further back. Unless the Punjab Government had an 
understanding with the Majlis-i-Amal that the centre 
agitation would be Karachi, an order under section 144, 
taken earlier. Cr. P. C. was a measure of prudence on the 28th February. 

It is for that reason called a “preventive” remedy. Such 
an order was passed on the 26th or 27th of July 1962 
when there was a very localised threat of violence in front of the League Ofl&ce, 
and the order was passed by the District Magistrate without reference to any¬ 
body. A sense of proportion would certainly be lacking if that occasion were 
regarded as possessing more dangerous potentialities than the 28th of February, 
when the Direct Action challenge was due for execution and the Central 
Government had accepted the challenge by ordering arrests of prominent lea¬ 
ders—“non-entities” according to the District Magistrate. 

We have felt again and again that the case of Lahore is one of “too 
many cooks.” In other districts the District Magistrate 
be^n ^ *Tn^iv Superintendent of Police discuss the situation 

‘‘cook?”. aiid evolve a plan of action which they can execute without 

interruption. In Lahore there are a number of high 
officers who ought to be consulted, and, notwithstanding what Mr. Daultana 
and his oiBScers have said as to the duties of a District Magistrate, if they had 
a^stout person who could have imposed a prohibitory order in time, ordered 
Wazir Khan mosque to be immediately isolated, or turned the blind eye of 
Nelson on the let-up decision, we are not quite certain that his next port 
would not have been that of the Controller of Foodstuffs and Fountain Pens 
in Karachi. But you need oificers who coidd ride alone to Wazir Eiian mosque 
on the evening of the 4th of March with only a pistol in their pocket. You 
should encourage this breed. You should foste! independence in them. 


To pursue the subject of “too many cooks”, we shall tell you what 
An example at Lyaii- the District Magistrate of Lyallpur, Mr. Ibn-i-Hasan, did 
single-handed, unaided by the Inspector-General, the Home 
Secretary, the Chief Secretary, the Chief Minister, the Governor. It is a small 
place compared to Lahore, but has a somewhat larger area than Wazir Khan 
mosque. On the 2nd of March, provocative speeches were made in Jamia Masjid 
in honour of the volunteers proceeding to Lahore or Karachi, but we heard 
nothing more of those volunteers: they were spirited away by the police at 
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Salarwala. On the 3rd of March news of firing at Sialkot caused a flutter, and 
forthwith section 144 was applied. A procession of four or five thousand march¬ 
ed to the Deputy Commissioner’s house and a number of arrests were made 
before they reached destination. On the 4th March there was complete hartal^ 
and a procession made again for the Deputy Commissioner’s house, but that 
ofS.cer tactfully diverted it to jail. The procession was aggressive and provok¬ 
ing, but feeling that the police force was inadequate, he did not disperse it. 
Nevertheless he arrested 125 persons. He telephoned to the Home Secretary 
for military aid and an aircraft to create respect for law and order, and both 
came without delay. On the 5th March a procession was taken out in defi¬ 
ance of section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, and 55 persons wore arrested. 
There were processions on the 6th and 7th also, attended by arrests. But 
on the 7th, the atmosphere became tense and rowdyism appeared. The 
District Magistrate received news that three trains had been held up, that the 
women passengers had been molested and robbed. He did not send a magist¬ 
rate to take ‘‘firm” action. He himself went and ordered the crowd to dis¬ 
perse. When they did not disperse, he did not take the risk of a Zafi^i-charge— 
which, as often as not, results in the police being worsted. He ordered firing, 
which resulted in killing four and wounding five. He provided army guards 
for trains, so that the flow of traffic should not be suspended. 

On 8th March, he heard that bricks had be^en collected in housetops in 
Chiniot bazar, with a view to throwing them at the police if they should disturb 
processions. At 7-30 p. m. he visited Chiniot bazar accompanied by the D. I. G. 
and met an aggressive mob, They both returned and brought a military patrol 
and ordered the crowd to disperse. When it did not, he ordered firing. Three 
persons were killed and one wounded. 

Thereafter nothing happened—except that one evening the Chief 
Minister congratulated him on the telephone for firm action. 

In Sialkot, at least two situations were handed over to the military, and 
Aq example at 8inl- there was no fear that the army might take such complete 
control of it as to oust civil authority. Nor was there any 
apprehension that there might be bloodshed. We mean, there was no nervous¬ 
ness about ii, for bloodshed there must be with firing. “And things like that 
you know must be in every famous victory.” We have observed in a different 
place that the District Magistrate acted wisely in handing over to the Army 
when the situation so demanded. 

After Martial Law, General Azam employed only one battalion, con¬ 
sisting of between four and six hundred men, in the walled city which had 
defied control since 1932. He complained that before the declaration of Martial 
Law the army was used merely for a “demonstrative role”, namely, patrolling, 
and not for a ‘suppressive role”. “For instance, if I had been asked to enforce 
the curfew order by firing or arresting, it would have been a suppressive role. 
Then again, the storm centre, which was the Wazir-Khan-mosque area, and 
in fact the entire walled-city area, was ignored. In a suppressive role, we 
would have established posts all over the city and prevented people from com¬ 
ing in and going out of their dens. As it was, whenever the military patrols 
4tppear6d, people disappeared.” 
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The District Magistrate has told us that by the evening of 5th March, the 
police, which had been struggling to deal with the situation, began to fail, and 
that ‘‘it was for the police then to avail of the services of the military”. As¬ 
ked why he did not make this possible, he said helpfully: “The military were 
there and the police were there.” His duty was to call in the military and 
they wer(5 already in the town, “It was for the head of the police to tell them 
how they should act. Even when a magistrate is present it is for the police 
to require the military to act”. He said that was the meaning of section 129 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure! 

This is what we mean by saying that if there had been but one stout man 
who could ignore all considerations extraneous to law and order and vitalise 
the excellent material lying at his feet, there would have been a different story 
to tell. And thus do we end this chapter: We long for the Lion of God and 
the Rustom of ancient lore. ^ 

CONCLUSIONS ON THIS PART 

It is fitting to review the whole situation. 

Everybody was agreed that ilie Ahrar wore a subversive force. They 
were opposed to the creation of Pakistan and even Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
thinks that they were anxious to “rehabilitate” themselves. In 1950 and 
again in 1952, Mr. Anwar Ali, then 1). I.-G. (C. I. D ) strongly recommended 
that they should be declared an unlawful bod 3 ^ Mr. Qurban Ali Khan wrote 
very strong anti prophetic notes on the possible consequences of neglect. One 
lawlessness breeds nnotlier. One damn thing leads to another. But 
whenever there wavS a conference, either they were pt^rsuaded to change their 
strong \i6ws, or ofiicial decorum restrained them from protesting. Mr. Daul- 
tana, therefore, says that, (jverybody agreed with whatever decision we find 
on the files, and the officers concerned have not contradictod him. We ought 
to liold, tliorcfore, that the responsibJity 'was joint, though we feel diflFerently. 

' Fiirtlier, we feel tlait tlio Ahrar were treated as members of the family and the 
Ahmadis as strangers. 'Fhe Ahrar behaved like the child whom his father 
" threatens with })nnishm(*nt for beating a stranger, but, who, knowing that 
f he will not be punished, beats the stranger again. Then, out of sheer em- 
barrasment, since other people are watching, his father does strike him—^but 
gently. 

And so, as the Central Government was constantly inquiring, and 
C. I. D. notes were mounting pile upon pile, a conference was held on the 25th 
of May 1952, and it was decided to ban all Ahrar and Ahmadi meetings. This 
was good enough, but by the 5th of July it was whittled down to a mere noth¬ 
ing. Lot processions be taken out, let meetings bo hold, in defiance of the 
ban. Let nobody be arrestcyl—except the Ahrar. Let no Ahrar be arrested— 
except the prominent Ahrar. Let no prominent Ahrar be arresfed, if he ad¬ 
dresses a meeting not organised by his own party, without reference to Gk)V- 
emment. 

And the district authorities naturally added to it a fourth injunction; 
Let there be no reference to Government. For if there is a reference, it will 
take time. After all, the Government has to look after sixteen police sta- 
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tions, and refugees and receptions make two additional police stations. The 
case will have to be referred to a meeting after seven or eight other files of the 
same kind become available. Then, after three months, you hear that Ab¬ 
dullah and Narain are only petty people and their prosecution Avill servo no 
useful purpose. But even if a prosecution were sanctioned, what deterrent 
value has it after three months? 

Although the decisions of the 5th July were taken when Mr. Daultana 
was at Nathiagali, there are indications that they were discussoxl with him 
before he went there. The Home Secretary also maintaincxl telephonic con¬ 
tact with him. 

While on the one hand it was impressed upon the officers that these 
decisions were intended to isolate the Ahrar, on the other the Ahrar were 
allowed to join hands Avith the Ular^a of all Muslim parties by holding a ccuiven- 
tion on the 13th July. By tliis device the Ahrar won the sympathies of a 
very large section of the public, who respected the Ulama infinitely more than 
the Ahrar. 

When the Alirar found that their meetings were, banned and some of 
them wwe prosecuted, they bought their freedom for a penny. They made a 
statement that they had never before preached violenc^e, that tJioy did not 
propose preaching it thereafter. But Goverixmont knew tlxat they had preach¬ 
ed violence, or at least that was the effect of their speeches, and knowing this, 
they accepted the statement as though it were an apology Only a fortnight 
ago they had refused to apologise, when Mr. Anwar Ali had suggested it to 
them. Government know how to elicit a proper apology, as they did from 
Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan on the 28th February; but in the case of the Ahrar, 
a statement which did not detract from their respectability was ac'cepted as 
a great achievement, and they were allowed to make speeches, to vilify the 
Foreign Minister, to calumniate the Prime Minister, to use words which 
tingle decency. All this time Mr. Daultana was being reminded by his officers 
that the Ahrar were not abiding by their undertaking, but they themselves 
suggested little action. Either they wx^re conscious that their notes had 
little effect, or they fell into the habit of writing notes. Wlion a number of 
files had accumulated, a policy meeting was suggested, and it was decided on 
24th December 1952 that the ordinaiy law should })0 respected. It. seems 
to bo a joke that until then the Punjab Government in the Ministry of Law 
and Order, inclusive of its civil and police secretariat, did not know that the 
ordinary law had to be re.spected. But by this time the' officers had 
reached a stage of insensitiveness whore the violation of ordinary law could 
also be appropriately punished with a mere warning. 

The Central Government issued a policy letter in iSoptembor 1951 and 
another in July 1952, making it clear to the Provincial Government that aggres¬ 
sive sectarianism must be suppressed with a heavy hand. The provincial 
authorities, however, emphasized in their notes that the demands were a mat¬ 
ter for the Centre’s decision, and that unless these were decided one way or 
the other, the law and order situation wiU not improve. They knew very 
well that the Centre could under no circumstances accept the demands, and 
that if there was going to be any decision, it would be a decision of rejec¬ 
tion. But they insisted that a decision must be taken, and the Centre, represent- 
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ed by Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, did not wish to siiy openly that he was reject¬ 
ing the demands, as, he thought, this would bring him into a head-on clash 
with the Ulama, and he had a profound leaning towards the Ulama. 

But while vre think that the demands could have been rejected without 
any religious scruple, and without any danger to public peace, and without 
injury to public feelings, wo do not think it was necessary to give an 
answer for the purposes of the law and order situation. That situation had 
tremendously improved by the imposition of a simple ban, inadequate as it 
was, but was allowed to deteriorate by an attitude of complete indifference 
to what the Ahrar or the Uhirm said or did after July 19/>2. On the con-* 
trary, it wavS encouraged by the Chief Minister’s public utterances supportiugl 
the view that the Ahmadis were not Muslims. * 

The press was definitely encouraged by the Director of Public Rela¬ 
tions to fan the agitation, and Avith Dr. ^|j,uroshi wo are inclined to think that 
Mr. Daultana could not have boon umiwaro of what the press was doing. Four 
vernacular papers had been handsomely ])aid for thoiisancLs of copies which 
were perhaps newer purchased, in pursuance of an old policy that papers which 
supported the (rovernment should be patronised, and although these very 
papers were the keenest agitators, their contracts Avere renewed early in July 
1952 with the knowledge of Mr. Daultana. A sum of over two laklis which 
the Assembly had voted for the education of illiterate adults was diverted under 
the orders of Mr. Daultana to the purcluise of t hese four papers and the scheme 
was to be kept confidential. The Director told us without the least com¬ 
punction that his scheme was to aid a certain ty][)e of papers, not to promote 
literacy. The “Zamindar”, notwithstanding that it continued spreading 
hatred even after July 1952, when Dr. Quroshi complained to Mr. Daultana, 
was treated as God’s own agent and action delayed against it until it could 
no longer be delayed. In short, the Centre complained vigorously. The ; 
"*Azad”, the Alirar’s official organ, Avas repeatedly brought to the notice of the | 
Provincial Government by the Centre and repeatedly treated with mere 
warnings. 

The clxallenge of the Majlis-i-Amal was not treated seriously by either 
Government. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din was hoping to the last moment that 
something happy will turn up, while the Provincial Government seemed 
satisfied that the agitation will start in Karachi. 

Finally, when the ultimatum was rejected, the whole situation was 
treated as a peaceful theatrical performance where processions are stage- 
managed and slogans raised, for the benefit of a contented audience. “Pro¬ 
cessions in Lahore are taken out almost daily, and nobody takes them 
seriously”. There were many palavers and little action. “The police was 
there and the army was there.” And everybody was devoting deep thought 
to the situation, as one officer said, and everybody knew what to do. Every¬ 
body felt that the army could have accomplished a great deal, but nobody 
can say why it did not happen. 

“Some say, they were three, and the fourth was their dog; others say^ 
they were five, and the sixth was their dog, guessing at random. ♦ ♦ » 

♦ say, my Lord knoweth best.” 
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And it is our deep conviction that if the Alirar had been treated as 
^ pure question of law and order, without any political considerations, one 
District Magistrate and one Superintendent of Police could have dealt with 
them. Consequently, ye are prompted by something that they call a human 
conscience to enquire whether, in our present state of political develop¬ 
ment, the administrative problem of law and order cannot be divorced 
from a democratic bed fellow called a Ministerial Government, which is so re¬ 
morselessly haunted by political nightmares. But if democracy means the 
subordination of law and order to political ends—^then Allah knoweth best 
: and we end the report. 

M. MUNIR 
President. 

M. R. KAYANl 
Member 
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